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Agents for the Sale of Publications issued by the Government of 

iVIadhya Pradesh 


AJMER 

Rajputana Book Hoiise 
AKOLA 

M: G Bakahi, Law Books Agent. 

Thakur 6, Co , Ltd 

ALLAHABAD 

Manager, Kttabistan 

Ram I^aratn Lai, Publisher, etc*, i. Bank Road, 

AAIBIKAPUR 
Rana Pustakalaya 

AMRAVATI 

Thakur &. Co , Ltd , Booksellers 
Hind Stores 

BETUL 

Lanmnarayan Sohaney, Bookseller 
BHANDARA 

S S Dharashivkar, Opposite Municipal Water Reservoir 

BILASPUR 
H>nd Pratashan 


JODHPUR (RAJPU LAiNA) 

"-B S Mathur &. Co , Chaturvilas, Paota, Civil Lines 
KHAMGAON 

Sakalkale Typewntine Institute 

KHAA.T 3 WA 
Abhinava Stores 

LUCKNOW' 

Nevva! Kishore Press 

MADRAS 
HigginbothEm &, Co 
The City Book Go , Post Box No 283. 

NAGPUR 

Karmavir Book Depot, Mahal. 

' ''G G Khot &. Sons, Sitabuldi 
Shastry &. Sons, Walker Road. 

D M Dhiimal, Provincial Book Binding Works 

Denett &. Co , Sitabuldi 

Central Law House, Tilak Road, Mahal 

TTie New Book Depot, Modi No 3, Sitabuldi 

Thakur & Co , Ltd., Booksellers, Mahal 


BOMBAY 
New Book Co 

BULDANA 
V.A Gitte 

CALCUTTA 
Newman Sc Co 
R Cambray £. Co 


PATNA 

Laxmi Trading Co , Padn-b-Haveh, Pima City 
POONA 

International Book Service, Poona-4, 
RAIGARH 

Reg-onal Co.operati/e Association. 


CHAND.A 

Shn Samarth Vastu Bhandar. 
CHHINDW.ARA 

Mannilal Gane^hprasad Gupta Bookseller, 
Verma Book Depot 

COOCH BEHAR 
Students St Co 

dehra dun 

Messrs Jugal Kishore & Co , Rajpur Road. 


RAIPUR 

Rashtnya VidvaLaia Book Depot. 

Bharat! Bhandar 

Messrs Kasimuddin Sc Sons, Gol Bazar 

RAJICOT 
Sahitya Sangani 

RAJNANDGAON 

Bharan Mu Jrana wa Prakashan Gnha. 
SAGAR 


DELHI 

Rama Ki-shna S. Sons, New Delbi-i 
Ja\ana Book Depot 

JABALPUR 

Bhaigava Book Co , Publishers S, Booksellers, 
The Nerbudda Book Depot. 

B L Chouhe, Nctap Subhash Road 
Proprietor, Prem Bool Depot 
Dubey Book Stall 

JAGDALPOT 

ShuJJa Book Depot, Gandhi CbowE. 


Students Book Depot Katra 
SEONI 

Mahakoshal Kagaj Bhandar 
Narm-oda Stores 

WARDHA 

K. P. Barde, Book-ellers and Publisher. 

YEOTMAL 
V, N '^araswat 
Pawar Book Depot 
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^^hlch State Governments can restrict or regulate the activities of 
religious bodies Independently of this judgment the Committee 
had come to almost the same conclusions, and the suggestions 
made therein fully considered by them. It may be stated tiiat 
throughout their dehberations the Committee were guided solely 
by the necessity to maintain intact the sohdarity and security of the 
country, to preicnt disruption of society and culture, and to empha- 
sne the essential secular charactei of the Constitution If tliey have 
dr^wn attention to certain disruptive tendencies inherent in, or 
incidental to, the exercise of certain libeities m matters of religion, 
they have done so not with a view to curtailing individual 
rights and freedom, but to the exercise thereof m a manner con- 
sistent with public order, moiality and health After all, the 
goodwill of the majority community m any country is the great- 
est and the safest guarantee for the fulfilment of Constitutional 
obligations, even more than law couits oi executive authorities 
The Committee have noted with great satisfaction that amongst 
a large section of Christian people there is a realisation of this 
basic factor. The Committee hope that their recommendations 
will lead to further searching of the heart They have touched 
upon some highly controversial matters and would, therefore, re- 
quest Government to elicit public opinion before taking any action 

5 I take this opportunity of tendering for myself and on 
behalf ol the Commi ttee, heart-felt thanks to all those, includ- 
ing the Missionaries, who gave to the Committee the benefit of 
their knowledge of facts, and their views, by personally appearing 
before the Committee or by sending their memoranda in response 
to the Questionnaire issued to them. The public spirit, which 
prompted them to accord their ready and willing co-operation, 
merits high appreciation Acknowledgment of indebtedness is 
also due to those m the Committee’s office, who rendered valuable 
assistance in various ways, as also to the Member-Secretary of the 
Committee, who rendered considerable help to the Chairman m 
drafting the report and last but not the least to those who assisted 
m the cnquir)f in the role of amicus curiae. 


Yours faithfully, 
M. B NIYOGI. 
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report of the CHRISTIAN 
MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES ENQUIRY 
COMMITTEE, MADHYA PRADESH 


VOLUME I 
PART I 

CHAPTER I.— INTRODUCTION 

The Christian Missionary Activities Enquiry Committee was 
appomted by a Resolution of the Government of Madhya Pradesh 
No 318-716-V-Con, dated the 14th of April, 1954 (Appendix I) 

2 It was repiesented to Government from time to time that the 
(-onveision of illiterate aborigmals and other backward people was 
effected by the Chrisuan Missionaiies either forcibly or through 
fraud 01 temptations of monetary gam, and the Government weie 
mformed that the feelmgs of non-Christians were bemg offended 
by conversions brought about by such methods The Christian 
Missionaiies repudiated before Government these allegations and 
charged local officials and non-Christians of harassment and as the 
State Government found that an agitation was growmg on either 
side, It considered it desirable m the public mterest to have a 
thorough enquiry made into the whole question This Committee 
was, theiefore, appomted, with Dr M Bhawani Shankar Niyogi, 
MA, LL M , LED, Ex-Chau man, Public Seivice Commission, 
Madhya Piadesh, and retired Chief Justice, High Court of Judica- 
ture at Nagpui, as Chairman, and Shn Ghanshyam Smgh Gupta, 
B Sc , LL B , Ex-Speakei, Madhya Pradesh Legislative Assembly, 
Duig, Shri Seth Govmd Das, M P., Jabalpur, Shri Krrtimant Rao, 
BA, ML A, Ahiri, Tahsil Sironcha, District Chanda, Shn 
S K George, M A , 13 D , Professor, Commerce College, Wardha, 
and Shn B P Pathak, MA, LLB, Secretary to Government, 
Madhya Pradesh, Pubhc Health Department, as members Seth 
Govmd Das resigned membership on 8th May, 1954 due to his pre- 
occupation with otlrer work and was substituted by Shn Ratanlal 
Malviya, BA, LLB, M P, Manendi agarh, (vide Resolution 
No 4I9-S60-V-Con , dated 8th May, 1954) On his appointment 
to the Madhya Pradesh Cabinet, Shn Ehrtimant Rao also resigned 
and was succeeded by Shri Bhanupratapsingh Gin Raj Smgh Deo, 
MP, of Komakhan, Tahsil Mahasamund, District Raipur Aide 
Resolution No I8-279-XXX-MR, dated 4th January, 1955) 
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3 The Committee was entrusted with the task of making a 
thorough enquiry into the whole question and to make recom- 
mendations on a review tlieieof from historical and other points 
of view ^ 


4. The Committee was authoiised to frame its own procedure 
for conductmg the enquiry and to appreciate the arcumstances m 
which the Government cbnsidered it necessary to appoint this 
Comimttee, access to certain files of Government was permitted 
On going through all the relevant material, the Committee thought 
it necessary and desirable to meet representative members of the 
contestant parties at vanous important centres m the State and to 
ascertain the specific points in the controveisy The Committee 
undertook a tour of the folloiving 14 districts — 


(1) Raigarh 

(2) Surguja 

(3) Raipur 

(4) Bilaspur 

(5) Amravati 

(6) Nimar 


(8) Akola 

(9) Buldana 

(10) Mandla 

(11) Jabalpur. 

(12) Betul 

(13) Chhindwara 

(14) Balaghat 

and an approximate number of 


(7) Yeotmal 

Seventy-seven centres ^vere visited 
11,360 people were contacted 375 written statements were received 
and the Committee took down notes at each centre To gam first- 
hand knowledge of the \\oikmg of the various Mission institunons, 
the Committee visited mstitutions hke hospitals, schools, churches, 
leper homes, hostels, etc , maintained by the various Mbssions 
operating m Madhya Pradesh and also had an opportunity of con- 
tacting local people amongst whom actuities of the hlissions ^^ere 
earned on and also the areas in ^\hich die \aiious Missions were 
functioning A copy of the tour programme is appended (V61 TI) 
The persons whom we interviewed came from about 700 villages 
and the statements of a large number of spokesmen from amongst 
them were recorded 


5 On the vital matter of lehgion, which is ordmanly sur- 
charged with emotion, occasionally there was a flare-up of vehem- 
ence but such occasions were extremely rare, as ample precaution 
was taken at the outset of the proceedmgs to explain the object 
of the enquiry as bemg to clear up doubts and disputes that may 
exist and to promote goodwill, fnendhness and peace among the 
various sections of the people The explorator^'^ work of the Com- 
mittee accordingly proceeded very smoothly and helpfully, except 
for two minor incidents, at Takhatpur in Bdaspur distnct and 
Jabalpur At Takhatpur Shri Ottalwar, Advocate, who was the 
only spokesman addressing the Committee on behalf of a large 
concourse of rural people, made some critical remarks of a 
political nature on the admission made by Rev Maql^l 
Masih that he had received Rs 38,000 from America for the 
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Abundant I^ife Movement cavned on by him in the rural areas 
with a view to stave off the danger of Communism No protest 
was made by Rev Masih, but only by the representative of 
the Catholic Assoaation, Mr Francis At Jabalpur, an Arya 
Samajist refeired to some passages m the Bible which he thought 
inculcated immoiality, while he was speaking about leligious educa- 
tion As the Chiistians present resented the reference the Com- 
mittee asked the speaker to diop it and he obeyed. 

6 In all the places visited by the Committee tlieie was 
unanimity as legards the excellent service lendered by tlie Mis- 
sionaries, m the fields of education and medical lelief But on the 
other hand there was a general complaint fiom the non-Chnstian 
side that the schools and hospitals were being used as means of 
securing conveits There was no disparagement of Christianity or 
of Jesus Christ, and no objection to the preaching of Christianity and 
even to conveisions to Chiistianity The objection was to the illegiti- 
mate methods alleged to be adopted by tbe Missionaries for thi° 
purpose, such as offermg allurements of free education and other 
facilities to children attending their schools, addmg some Christian 
names to then original Indian names, mairiages wth Christian 
girls, money-lendmg, distiibutmg Christian literature in hospitals 
and offeimg piayers m the wards of in-door patients Reference 
was also made to the practice of the Roman Catholic priests or 
preachers visiting new-born babies to give ‘asbish’ (blessings) m 
the name of Jesus, taking sides m litigation oi domestic quarrels, 
kidnapping of imnor children and abduction of women and reciuit- 
meht of laboui for plantations in Assam oi Andaman as a means 
of piopagatmg the Christian faith among the ignorant and illiterate 
people There was a general tendency to suspect some ulterior 
political or extra-religious motive, m the influx of foreign money 
for evangelistic work m its varied forms The concentration of 
Missionaiy enterpnse on the hill tribes m i emote and inaccessible 
parts of tbe forest areas and their mass conversion with the aid 
of foieign money weie mtei preted as intended to prepare the 
ground foi a separate independent State on the lines of Pakistan 
In the Raigaih and Surguja distiicts, the Chiistians complained 
against the petty Government offiaals. but there were practically 
none m other districts including Berar At the meetings held in 
Surguja. Raigarh and Bilaspur districts there weie present pro- 
minent Christian repiesenfatives, like Rev I^akra of Ranchi. Rev 
Kujur (Lutheian Mission), Rev Gurbachansingh (American 
Evangelical Mission). Rev Masih (Disciples of 'Christ), Shn Min7 
(General Secretary of the Gatholic Sabha) Sbri Minz complained 
against the sinister activities of Boko Sardar. of Shn Deshpande. 
Advocate, of Baijnath Mishra and of the Tnbal Welfare Depart- 
ment Shn Jagdish Tirkey Secretary of the Adiwasi Jharkhand 
Party, claimed that Jharkhand was necessary to preserve the unitv 
of the Uraons He and Rev Kujur repudiated the imputation 
against the Missionaries that they instigated the movement foi an 
independent State There t\ere no specific complaints against 
officers or non-Cliristians besides tbe above But there was a 

2 
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gcneinl coinpl.iUH .ihom ilic non ic( ogiiitioii of Mi- ion '(luiol*, 
lUv N.iil) ol Kii.mtlu.i ( oinplnntnftd ihc Mi -if>niijr for c)ci..)i' 
nig ilic 1 j. ill. tills fioin iluii iloun tt(n|ih 1 ) ( oiidiiion ni tin, Iliti'ln 
<toctcty In tin. I'ciiil diMiut inctiiiig. !<< «. K.nn.m .md in.itn 
Aniciic.m Mi''sion;uKs Imrl no noinpl.nnis to ni.d r ng.nn r tli'’ 
(nncrnnicnt ollucis oi iiKinlitis of tlu piiUIn . 

7 (Jn tin. h.isn of tin aihgitiom in idi or.diy uid m v.iitnig 
1)V .1 1-ngt-' nnnilni of jnopK iinliidiiig tdiinnni', Mijijilcnicnrcd 
by information dtri\i.tl fiom oflni.d stjujic and pablnlird liter.) 
tore bc.irnig on the ^nbjutmntct <•( tin ciujiiue it v..r thought 
nccc'^'tnn' to tn.iko .i thomngb ind 'c.irrhing juoh into the 
jiroblcni Xitoidnigly. .in tlibuiif /jue tiouti no < nur to 
nsiicd '^o .is to .dforil lull opp-n ttinnv to tlie pnin toturrned tti 
nssi-:! the Comtnittee in enny n i\ j)'i ihir 

8 It niaj be* noted th.it the ('ointnittfi ut not apponum 
iindci .inv tn.uttneiii ''luh k the Commis ton of f.tnjiiirv .\<t IX 
of 1952 bill onK under the inbrrciu povers of the ''tatc (io.ctn 
mcnr The Colntnittcc tonve(jiiciitl\ fumtioncrl on a purely 
\oluntnrv b.i'^i'^ It h.ul nettlni the povir to compel .nn\ one to 
aite'iul In'fote tt nor to m.d c mv -ritemcni, oi d or nritic'!, nor nr 
.idtnni'stei .in oith 'I he (’onimtitc) tfito hid no foer<i'.c p<<eer 
in nii\ sh.ipe* or foim No niic ut hound to nn-uer ill or an\ 
(pie'ition cont.nne'd m the (,)tu tionn.urc or to aii'V.cr n ui a prc'-* 
(Tibed 111 . inner '1 be cni|un\ u is no: judnid, in the 'cn^e tint it 
ua-? caKul.ntd it> h.i\e' .in op-'-niec clTett A* the (‘onnmtTce 
interpreted the* 'rernie of Refcrcine, it appeared to n tint litc objet r 
of the einjuirv u.ie to aseert un the f uts from the piojilc directly .at 
firet-hand, unlike .i judical entpure v.bich proceeds on ihc mitcnd 
biought before it bv an inxcstigatmg ;mthont\ The attitude of 
ilic (hne*rnineiif as will k tint of the pine ui power, was 
]icrfccily neutral 

9 The «eoj)e of the ciKpiire u u con«idrr.ibK enhreed In 
rca<;nn of the broad Terms of Refemuc relitmg to ' Political and 
CMra-religioii'^ objectiees’ and “a ihorougb re\iev of tiie question 
from ilic liisiorica] ant) otlier pouiis of new' At first <;ight the 
.eulijccr of the cncjuirv prc'^entcd it«clf .ae a purely local one but that 
turned out to lie more apparent than real The material gnibered 
in the initial ■^t.agc'; of the cnqnna rctealcd to the Committee that 
its Mgnificnncc far iranecendcd the bonnd'^ of an\ one countin’ or 
region m the world and that it uae calculated to ba\e world- 
wide reperem'^ione That compcllcrl the Committee to new the 
subject a<; an integral part of a larger picture on the broad 
can\as of world Ifntory The Committee had to consult a 
number of published hooks, pamphlets and periodicals for deter- 
mining the nature and form of their recommendations 

10 On the true construction of the Terms of Reference the 
Committee found tliat tlie subject m hand should be dnided under 
specified heads. vi7 . Comersions. Social Relations. Hospit.als and 
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Schools with a scpaiate head foi Remedies The questions set out 
under each of these heads aie indeed exploiatory and seaichmg, 
but in no way unconnected with the issues involved in the enquiry 

11 The lesponse to the Questionnaiie was encouiagmg, indi- 
cating as It did the co-opeiation of the public as well as of the Pio- 
testant Missionaiy Bodies opeiatmg in the various distiicts of the 
State 3S5 leplies to the questionnaiie weie leceived in the office 
of the Committee out of which 55 weie fiom Chiistian individuals 
01 oiganisations and 330 fiom non-Christians The authorities and 
membeis of the Roman Catholic Chuich co-opeiated with the Com- 
mittee in then exploiatory tours m Raigaih, Suiguja, Bilaspur, Rai- 
pur and Nimai distiicts Shii G X Francis, Piesident of the 
Catholic Regional Council, and Shn P Lobo, Advocate, High 
Couit, Nagpur, associated themselves with the Committee. But 
subsequently the Catholic Church withdrew its co-opeiation, not 
only filing a statement of protest, but also moving the High Court 
foi a Mandamus Petition (Miscellaneous Petition No 263 of 1955) 

Then Lordships dismissed the petition on 12th Apiil, 1956, 
holding that it was within the competence of the State Govern- 
ment to appoint a fact-finding Committee to collect information 
and that there had been no infimgement of any of the funda- 
mental lights of the petitionei The Committee have gone thiough 
the lengthy judgment of the Hon’ble High Couit very caiefully 
and have given lespectful consideiation to the views expiessed 
therein We may howevei like to state that some of the remarks 
concerning a few questions in our Questionnaiie proceed from an 
appaient lack of full knowledge of the nature of the allegations 
made befoie us which formed the basis of those questions We had 
repeatedly informed the petitioner and the public that none of the 
questions repiesented eithei the views of the Committee or any indi- 
vidual member thereof and our anxiety to have mformation on 
various points was due to oui desne to find out to what extent, 
:f any, could any activity be consideied to mfiinge the limits of 
public Older, moiality and health imposed by the Constitution As 
will be clear fiom the liody of this repoit, we have confined our- 
selves entirely to the spirit and letter of our Constitution. 

\ 





CHAPTER II —CIRCUMSTANCES LEADING TO THE 
APPOINTMENT OF THE COMMITTEE 

In another | 3 art we j)io])osc to give the iiistory of Christian 
Missions in old M.idliy.i Piadesh and also in the Merged Stales 
In this Chaptei it is intended to detail the ciretnnsiaiiees ivlnch 
led the Goveiinnent to <ip|)oint this J'aet-lnuhng Connnirtee 
Our source of infoiinaiion h.is been the various files made as ail- 
able to us by Government As the immediate cause svlnch ultimate- 
ly led to our appointment w.is the aetivincs of some Mission 
organizations in the leceiitly Meigcd Slates of Raigarh, Udaipur, 
Jashpur and Surguja, it will he useful to deserihc the principal or 
loot causes of whatever trouble was reported in the intcgratod 
States soon after then merger on Isi Jami.iry, 1948 Issen in 
the old Madhya Pradesh the Goseinment v.<is not unfamiliar 
with the pioblem of Missionary actisities amongst aboriginals, 
because many of our districts contained a large number of Adiuasi 
population and Government had been eai lying out nclf.ire 
measuies for them for a good lengih of time It is reported that 
about 18 ]iei cent of the total population of M.ulhya Pradesh 
prior to Integration consisted of aboriginals and that the Integra- 
tion of the States added nearly 28 lakhs lo the population of 
Madhya Piadesh, our of v. horn .ibout 53 pei cent weie aboriginals 
According to oflicial reports the integration of Chhattisgarli 
States was carried out smoothly and uas hailed with joy by all 
sections of the community including the aboriginals When the 
then Premiei toured rhe Integrated States^ attempts 3seic made 
by Christian and othei Unions of Jashjiur State to create some 
trouble, but it ne\'er piesenied a formidable problem 

2 The chief cause of unicst could be located .igainst the fol- 
lowing background — 

(a) Oppiession and mis-goveinment uhich evisted prior to 
Integration In other paits of this Report a detailed reference to 
the various forms of oppression practised on the Adiuasis by the 
Malguzars, the Zammdais and the e\-Rulers will be found 

(b) The expectation’s of the people of the Integrated States 
of immediate impiovement in their moral and material conditions 
as a result of Integration weie pitched so high that almost inevit- 
ably they were bound to be disappointed to some extent Impro 
vement of conditions m a sjiecially backward area has necessarily 
to be a gradual piocess, which was not recognized 

(c) Almost from the ver)' beginning interested parties includ- 
ing Christian Missionaries, began lo intermeddle and create dis- 
satisfaction by exploiting the situation The^e interested parties 
w'ere firstly the Rajas md their supporteis and hirelings and also 
politicians of the neighbouring States, who wished to secure 
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integration ot some of the foimei States in theii aiea despite 
histor)^ geography and economy An end was put to the activi- 
ties of such pel sons by the decision of the Union Ministry of 
States in May 1948, but accoidmg to Government reports the 
activities of Missionaiies continued fuither, though surrepti- 
tiously 

(d) The leports which the Government of Madhya Pradesh 
had obtained fiom the formei States in lespect of the activities 
of Missionaries show that then role m the past had not been 
healthy, tlieii methods not savouiy Two or thiee times there 
were rebellions in the States and even the Political Depaitment, 
which was in the hands of the Euiopean Chiistians, was compelled 
CO put restrictions on the entiy of Missionaries and then move- 
ment 111 the formei States Details of the Acts passed by the 
former States of Surguja, Udaipui and Raigaih regulating con- 
version and lestnctmg the movement, etc, of Missionaries will be 
found elsewhere m this Report On the integration of the States, 
Missionaries became afiaid of losing then influence So they 
started an agitation, playing on the religious feelings of the pinm- 
tive Christian conveits, representing the Madhya Piadesh Govern- 
ment as consistmg of infidels and so on Some of the ai tides 
publishecT 111 Missionaiy papeis, such as ‘Nishkalank’ ‘Adiwasi’ 
and weie haidly distinguishable fiom the wiitmgs m 

Muslim papeis advocating Pakistan befoie the 15th of August 
1947 The Missionaries launched a special attack on the openmg 
of schools by Madhya Piadesh Government under the Backward 
Area Welfaie Scheme The then Commissioner of Chhattisgarh 
Division, contacted the Fathei Supeiior of the Roman Cathohes at 
Jashpurnagar in February 1948 and explamed to him the secular 
natuie of the Indian Union and the fieedom of lehgion and worship 
Avhich every citizen enjoyed m it He pomted out that there was no 
hmdrance to Missionaiies cany mg on their religious activity m a 
lawful mannei but if the leadeis of the Missions mixed up religion 
with politics and appealed to the leligious fanaticism of the easily 
gullible Adiwasis they could not naturally claim the sanctity and 
consideration which attaches to leligious organisations He furthei 
explained that having once suffered giievously fiom the commu- 
nahstic policies of some peisons, India could not affoid to have 
another such movement m its very heart The Catholic Fathei 
Supeiior gave the Commissioner an undei taking that the Mission 
would confine itself only to lehgion and not dabble m politics at 
all The following lettei written by Fathei Vermiere of the 
Jashpui Roman Catholic Mission may be cjuoted m extenso, to 
show the attitude of the Missionaiies including foieigneis, at the 
time of the Integiation of the States — 

“We need help veiy much as we aie so deep in debt and 
have to face worse times i\ith a new Goiemment so much 
against the Christians 
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'Rev. l'',i(lu‘) R(M()| li.iv j(H(|),iljIy ,i( (|ii,iinfc /! you uilli 
uh.ii 1 wioic '^uinc iiini’ .ii^o, 1 li.iw lun mtttli im 

pi<)\C(l, .tllhoiii;’) wo .lie i.tlhci on ;;oo(l It mr v/nh tin Ifjr.d 
.luthoijiics I'jVdi •'O II J no nu»K .i- h-foit A’ moo* ilt^'in 
oiiL ol the IK u oi old ollui.d' point' oiil, ilii mrii mu tht' 
side .11 c loo in ft 1 lot . .ind < .iinnii ( oinp.iK w iih. f»)t in* i nu i , tin 
I.ilc Dcu.iii Nt\l I lio (‘ cinployt d do Hot 1 1 in t<» ii.i . t li df tiir 
poucis lUKs'-.tiy 'J liinj;*. ii.i\t t oninni.illy to In icftrrrd 
inglici lip, (whitli iiK.iii' mo I of ilu* iinu no .iirvtt ro the 
Icilci s) .111(1 pt iiiioiis, .111 dtl.iyidloi li\f 1)1 i inontii \\ li.it 
I v.iy is il'.c (oininoii (oinplnni .dl o\ti Jt Iipiit ftotn olluj.d. 
no Ic''*' ill. in fiom the tomnion jnopli Mokoiu n 'trm to 
be .1 (oininon i oinjil.iint .ill ovti ilu Rromirt, th.n iln^ i die 
w.iy 

"W'l '.lioidd. t o. ^iitli .dioiii tlu It. Ill iiioii from I’.itni 
syll.'ibii' to ill . 11 ol N.ijipiir I'lir tht iitw In jKitor b.in- '^idl 
lo conn.' lluv.iit .lh\.lv■^ t oimii'' Inn luvfr.nrui 1 in. l>- t 
.111(1 pioli.ibly tlu itio' I ''Vinp.itlii IK to v.hoin I "tote .i 
|icrsoii.d kiitr, .ind is pi.utu dlv foi in tin In id v.otdd tome 
in .Apiil ilicn m M.i\ , l.tuK lu inioi nud nu th n lit’ /oidd 
tome dll' nionili July is our .nui tluu i no it.ui of Inm 
riicv li.iu httii u.istini; tilt month o| M.i\ .md put o! jnne 
on Adult I'diK.ition. ”ood m it ilf hut iniit h of :i f.erit .o tt 
w.is (ondiuiul llindti ptop.i'^.iiid i with ojun .ntiiiijns to 
di.iw the Cllii isti.ins into the Hindu fold, ounpud ,‘i 1 ir'.,u 
p.ni of lilt pio^i.mimt In dit ftul tin Cliiisti.in* rtlintd to 
go. on .uroimt of th.n prop.igr.nd i .md tht I'dtK.ition (.mit to 
.in end Mt.mwliilt tht Insjitiiois h.i\L no imu fot .iti\ othtr 
woik til. in th.n 

“riit Jhshoj) wishis mt to di'tiiss with thtm tit tjnc-tton 
ol oiii .nttempitd High Stliod .it (jin.ih th.ii, hut itimiot do 
this with siith ftllov'.s who tomt .is m.iktshift;. nl! thet can 
get .nv.iy. 

“Yon m.iy h.i\c le.id l.nely m the Iltr.dd snme \tr\ spnit- 
c(l .insutis piiijioiied to tome fioni Jtishjnir Christian students 
.ag.nnst the \ile sl.mdti hy one ulio came with a largo rttnnic 
to s])v otir Institniions .n (^holcng .md Gm.ih.ihai Ik d.ircs 
(.ill himself .1 memhei ol tiie mnth tsttemtd Servants of Incli.i 
Sotieiy He .md his (olk.igne h.i\e nc.irly wietked the n.istent 
Mission of ilie Noiiititme lAitlitis m Mantlla Disintt julilnd- 
poic Thtv were sent litie liy the Piime Minister, inn if tlity 
hope to tiiin tills Mission, tliey aie \tiy mutli mistaken Our 
Catholics are too .ul\ tinted to he t.iktn in or fiigiitcnec' liy 
siicli sl.intlercis Protest meetings ag.imst tlieir tile rtjiori 
continue to lie licld. tliidly to wretk ilieir tic.nclitrous m.icln- 
n.itions As one of tlie two is .i soir of Minister for ilie uplift 
of tlic liackw’.nd people, he li.is a considerable Government 
budget to dispose of Thtir .nm is more to pi event iis fioin 
convening, ilian to taic for the uplift of those they used to 
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keep them in bondage Just non they aie starting 40 nen 
scliools for these backward Adibasis The third I hear of, is in 
a village where we possess a school since 30 years But know- 
ing that many pagan childien come to oui schools and that 
we had sent a petition foi a building to enlaige that school, 
they suireptitiously tiy and draw an ay the pagan children from 
us But we are ready foi them Today my men aie gone 
there to attend a big panchayat to draw up a piotest, and get 
all the pagans to refuse withdrawing their children from us 
I am giving you all this for the sake of those in the community 
interested in Jashpur affairs ” 

In a subsequent iisit to the then Premici at Nagpur, Father 
Vermieie was confronted with this lettei and he then gaie an 
undertaking m writing that he would have no objection to schools 
being established by Government m the States 

3 Let us turn out attention to the activities of the 
Missionanes m the Merged States of Suiguja and Udaipur during 
the months following their Integration It has already been men- 
tioned that the formei Rulers of these States had consistently 
stopped the infiltration of Missionaries m their teiritories and with 
the full knowledge and consent of the then Political Department 
Anti conversion Acts were passed In spite of these Acts individual 
Missionaries, specially Rev Stamslus Tigga, a Roman Catholic 
Piiest with his headquarters in Ranchi, kept on visiting these areas 
surreptitiously and carried on propaganda in the gaib of religion 
The snip of land comprising Surguja, Korea, Jashpur, Udaipur, 
Changbhakai and some othei small States of Orissa is surrounded 
by Bihai and Orissa States and is inhabited by a \e]y large percent- 
age of aboriginals The tract is full of foiests and mineral resour- 
ces Foreign Missionanes fiom Belgium and Germany had estab- 
lished themselves m Bihai and Orissa and also in Jashpur in IS34 
and had succeeded m con\erting a \eiy large nuinbei of people to 
Chiistiamty In oidei lo consolidate and enli.mce then prestige, 
and possibly to afford -scope for alien interests in this tract, the 
Missionaries were leported to he carrying on propaganda for the 
isolation of the Aboriginals from other sections of the community, 
and the mo\ement of Jharkhand was thus started This mo\ement 
was appro\ed by the Aboriginals local Christians and Muslims and 
the Missionaries sought to keep it under then influence by exclud- 
ing all the nationalists elements from this mo\ement The demand 
for Adnvasisthan was accentuated along with the one for Pakistan 
in 1938 The Muslim League is rcpoited to ha\e donated Rs one 
lakh for propaganda work With the ad\ent of political independ- 
ence m India, the agitation for Adiwasisthan was nuensified with a 
\iew to forming a soit of coiridor joining East Bengal with Ilvdcra- 
had which could he used for a pmeer moicmcnt against India in 
the c\cnt of a war between India and Pakistan The Chnstian 
community supported by the Mis«:ionaries of the Ranchi district 
organised ihcmsehcs into a ‘Raivai Waig . osicnsihlv to do social 
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work, but in reality to propagate the Adiwasi movement To 
counteiact the isolationist doctnne oC this organization of Chris- 
tians, the non-Christians formed a Praja Manclal Although there 
was a tussle between these two organizations which continued till 
the integiation of the States with Madhya Pradesh, they joined 
hands on learning that Suiguja and Jashpur States were being 
meiged with Madhya Piadesh and started a pio-Bihai agitation 
At the piospect of the integiation of the States with Madhya 
Pradesh Mi Jaipal Singh, member of the Constituent Assembly 
and Piesident of the All-India Adiwasi Association, who is also 
commonly desciihed as the fathei of the Jharkhand movement, 
protested in Novernhei 1947 against the merger of Surguja and 
Jashpui with Madhya Pradesh and accused the Bihar Government 
with failure to serve the people by not insisting on the integration 
of those States with Bihai After having seen the then Premier of 
Bihar at Ranchi Shii Jaipal Singh convened a conference of All- 
India Adiwasi Maha Sahha, on 14th January of 1948. This pro- 
Bihai agitation, which was oiiginaliy started at the instance of the 
Roman Catholic and Lutheian Missionaries of Ranchi m Bihar dis- 
' trict, soon obtained the supjiort of other Chiistians, non-Christians, 
ahoiigmals and members of the Bihai Congress party and it i\as 
also repoited that the then Hon’hle Premier of Bihar and the 
Hon’hle Revenue Munster had sympathy nith this cause Accord- 
ingly a party consisting of some Bihar Congressmen, Rev Lakra, 
the head of the Lutheran Mission and a Jamidar visited Surguja 
in the second week of January 1948 to mobilise public opinion 
m favour of the integration of those States with Bihar Two 
members of this party, how'evei, informed the District Superinten- 
dent of Police, Surguja, that they w'ere not fully agreeable to the 
views of the remaining members and further hi ought to the District 
Superintendent of Police’s notice that there was a conspiracy between 
Pakistan and some American and German Missionaries to instigate 
the ahoiigmals to take possession of their own land commonly 
known as Jharkhand In Kharsaon and Sankela States of Orissa 
there w'as violence necessitating the use of foice to suppress it At 
the All-India Adiwasis’ conference on 14th January, of 1948, called 
by Mr Jaipal Singh, speeches after speeches w'ere made narrating the 
disadvantages and w^orries associated wuth the merger of the States 
w'lth Madhya Pradesh and the benefits accruing fiom their amal- 
gamation wntli Bihar Tw'o Christians and a non-Christian w'ere 
appointed propagandists to carry on pro-Bihar agitation The Praja 
Mandal which consisted mostly of non-Christians and w'hich was 
lacking m funds refused to support the pro-Bihar propaganda and 
m a meeting held at Bargaon Qashpur) on 20th January, 1948 
It was unanimously resolved to agree to the integration of Surguja 
and Jashpui with Madhya Pradesh 

4 The activities of the Missionaiies in the Jashpur area from 
Januaiy 1948 to the end of May when the Union Ministry of 
States decided finally the question of merger of Surguj'a and Jash- 
pur with Madhya Pradesh may he narrated According to official 
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leports these activities, though ostensibly carried on by Indian 
Chiistians, were in fact sponsored by Missionaries to secure a strong 
foothold in the hitherto forbidden territories of Udaipur and 
Suiguja 

January 1948. — ^The agitation for the inclusion of Jashpur, 
Udaipur, Surguja and Changbhakar States m tlie Bihar Province 
was continued and prominent persons of Ranchi visited Jashpur 
Rev J Lakra, the head of German Lutheran Mission, carried on 
propaganda for a separate Jharkhand Province, which ivould be 
administered by Christians, who predominated in the area con- 
cerned Three meetmgs of Christians were held in the Jashpur 
State for the purpose of carrying on this propaganda 

February 1948 — ^Three more meetmgs were held in Jashpur 
sub-division m connection with the Christian agitation in favour 
of amalgamation mth Bihar Speakers pointed out that inclu- 
sion in the Central Provmces would mean economic and social 
retardation and the evaporation of their dream of Jharkhand At 
a meeting at Ichkelah (Jashpui) on 13th February it was 
announced that an Adiwasi fund for defending the interests of 
Adiwasis had been started Rev J Lakra was suspected of 
dissuading, Christians from participating in Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Ashes Immersion Ceremony observed at Jashpur on 12th February 
Julias Tigga, Secretary Adiwasi Sabha, Ranchi, visited Jashpur 
and Ambikapui about the 14th of Febimary and was warned by 
the District Magistrate, Surguja, for indulging m objectionable 
activities On 21st February 1948, Bowfus Lakra, a pailia- 
mentary Secretary of Bihar and Joseph Tigga, Pleader of Ranchi 
addressed a small meeting at the prominent Roman Catholic Mis- 
sion Centie of Ginabahar in which, although opposition to the 
formation of Jharkhand was voiced, it was stated that people 
should be allowed to decide whether they should be associated 
with Madhya Pradesh oi Bihar These intense political activities 
of the Christians undei the leadership of foreign Missionaries 
cieated a sense of apprehension and consequently the non-Chris- 
tian oigamzation called the Praja Mandal mobilized their 
resources to counteract this movement A few meetings were 
called and addiessed by this party on or about the 23id of Februaty 
Rev J Lakra called a session of the All-India Adiwasi Maha 
Sabha at Ranchi on the 26th of February and delegates from 
Orissa Chhattisgarh States and Bihar attended it Mr Jaipal 
Singh, who was elected President of the Maha Sabha criticized 
the Bihai Goveinment for splitting the tribal people and emphasised 
that the saI'\ation of the Adiivasis lay m the creation of a separate 
jiroMiicc including the States of Chhattisgarh He proposed to 
raise and send 1 000 \olunteers for propaganda purposes 

March 1948 — A meeting was organised by the Lutheran Chris- 
iians at Bargaon in Jashpur to further the propaganda of merger 
with Bihar There was jiropaganda on the border ullages of 
Surguja district by Christian Missionaries of Palamau and Ranchi 

3 
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5. li was dmini' this liuK iIj.h iln ilitn I’kiiii'i of M idliya 
Pi.ulcsl) iiiulci look a loin ol iho « .ind ii ’-..i' i/jioiud fli.n 

a {^ood deal ol iiiisaj)|)U‘lK n* ion uj^aidinj' ( am i iihk in’ poln s, 
cic , was leinovcd and ih.ii ojjtn and c* i< n ivt atiiwiit ol thr 
Missionaiics ilnon|^li Indian (llni'iian ImiIim and l’t<niifr‘ ’un, 
suhdaed, and Police oilu lal* Kjioitul tliit iln in ' loi tli ila ayit i 
lion was earned on m a stiiitiiiiunii m nini i In Oiioh [ iv; , 
a G.ioniln.i ol .Snif^iij.i was diiinud iindi i il’» Piddn Silt'', \n 
foi ob)eclional)le ailivilic .md a '<ai(|i ol In lion n ikd Into 
in jiosscsmon of leilci'. uliitlt iinw«d inn In wa m .nn, v.-nlcr 
of liie Jh.iikhand nioccineni, on iKhall ol iln vu looru and 
lhai ihe .igiiaiion was sidl being laiiun on fo’ ib' to n'lo i of ^ 
scpiii.ne Adiw.isi Pio\ nue 1 lu (>iontbia .'.a nlrnnanly 
released on Ins gmng a wntun nndtiidnu' mat lu "onld nor 
lake pail in .uiy snbccisuc adiviiu 

6 In ibc luighboniing Siau ol I d nptn aiiujtn viil 
inosiiy confined lo i{c\ h. I ig(;a I lu 1 a- > wbub wc ic in buf' 
in ibe foiiner Meigcd Si.iics wtn (on.nnud on inwip iiion and 
consecpienily the Ann ( nine i non i\( t bid do bin (ommu'd 
Ihc Anii-eoincision Ati of Ijdaipin bid b.<n pnnnulg tti /! on Vdi 
July 1946— neaily an yeai and a halt afn i tbt KiiKi of i! c Slate 
was insi.dled in JXcember 1911 Pan to pm a tlud on ttu unfair 
aciivnics of the Koinan Ckitholu Ibic t tin then Poiuu.ii Agciu 
had passed an older on 2sih Inbrnaic l‘>4l [1)0 Xo (, s'U K il 
(III)] permitting the eiitiy of Rom in (.’atbolu Piit-n onls on ’die 
following conditions — 

(1) Pnests could lie allowed to eim i ilu St iti wiien e illci 

to the bed-side ol a thing oi dan>;eroinb. ill ptr-on 
ibe PiKst coiuciiicd must m 'inb lai^ jict-ondly 
gne mfoimalion of bis enn^ .n the Poim. Siatioii 
ne.iiest to ibe mute bv wbuh be ttacslkd 

(2) Priests may be pcnrntled to enter the Slate once c\er\’ 

cjn.irrer to eclebr.ite Mass at some \dkige near the 
boidei l^revioiis pen mission for tins sbnnlcl be 
obtained fiom the Siipeiintendent of the Stale on 
eacli occasion The Piie s should not tour m ibc 
Slate but then p.nislnoners should tome to them ar 
rbc jil.ice winch w.is selected foi the cclebiation of 
Mass 

(3) A Piiest sboidd not stay moio than 4S liours m the 

State on any occasion link's nnaxoulably delaved bv 
cn cmnst.mccs ovci wliuli be has no control, pro 
vided fiistly that in such a case be informed m writ- 
ing the Onicer-m-c barge of a Police Station nearest 
to Ins ionic when leaving the Stale, gumg particulars 
of the obst.iclc which caused the dekiy and secondly 
that no visit was extended to inoie than 96 hours 
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without previous sanction of the Supeiintendcnt of 
the State Pi tests should not do any religious pro- 
paganda or proselytization while in the State 
(4) Only Ordained Priests and not lay Pieachers from out- 
side should he allowed to enter the State 
7. After Integiation Rev S Tigga, a Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionary thwarted these lestiictions and visited the State seveial 
times up to the month of May 1948 He was warned against 
doing so hy the Suh-Divisional Officei, but he did not pay any 
attention to it Ultimately the Sub-Divisional Officei ordeied his 
prosecution iindei section 188, Indian Penal Code foi disobe^ung 
those retnctions and Rev Tigga was sentenced to pay a fine of 
Rs 20 Although he was in possession of the lequisite amount he 
lefused to pay the fine and had to be imprisoned for four days m 
consequence to suffer imprisonment which had been ordered m 
default of the payment of the fine This sudden “ invasion ” of 
areas m Udaipui State by Roman Catholic Missionaiies created a 
shaip reaction in the mind of the local people and they repiesent- 
ed to the Government as well as the district authoiities against 
encoui aging the Missionaries to establish then centres m the 
Udaipui State and thereby to prevent mass conveisions of Uraons 
Government appiehended an imminent danger of breach of the 
peace and disturbance of public tianquihty and it also felt that 
Communist bodies functioning m areas outside Madhya Pradesh 
on the immediate boideis of Suiguja, Udaipur and Jashpur States 
might take advantage of the situation and cieate trouble, similar 
to the one which was then raging m the neighbouring States 
Accoidingly an ordei, undei section 144, Ciiminal Procedure Code 
was passed lestiicting the entiy of Christian Missionaries m the 
Udaipui Sub-Division except for purposes of religious work The 
ordci was on the lines of the restiictions mentioned m paragraph 6 
above and remained m foice foi ncaily a yeai fiom 27th January 
1949 It is lepoited that about 20 to 25 peisons were arrested for 
defiance of this ordei Throughout the year 1949 the Roman Catho- 
lic Bishop of Ranchi and some Roman Catholic leaders of Nagpur 
made repeated efforts to seek the pei mission of the State Govein- 
ment to establish centies m the Udaipur Sub-Division The restric- 
tions nhich wcie imposed in the foimei State Regime were still in 
foicc and Goveinment had infoimation with them to show that 
Chiistian Missionaiies in the Udaipui State were indulging in poli- 
tical activtics of an ohjecnonablc kind really reminiscent of the 
two nation thcoiy which had awful consequences m the histoiy 
of India Consideiing that such dangerous actuities could not 
be tolerated hy any lesponsihlc Government they were not pre- 
pat ed to remote the lestiictions altogether In mcw of the poli- 
tical bias with which Christian Missionaries had carried on prose- 
lytisin during the last half a ccntuiy m the merged territories and 
in view of then active support of the dangerous Jharkhand mo\c- 
ment. Got eminent considcicd it necessary" to put down the actiti- 
ties which led to fissipaious tendencies 'in a conference held bv 
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the Hon'ble the Premier on 29th March. 19-9 Mth three Roman 
Catholic leaders (Major Bernard M L A. Shri G X. Francis and 
Major A. F. W. da Costa) the policy of the State Goiemmcnt v.as 
fuliv and carefuliv explained and it uas pointed out that India 
being a secular State, there v.as perfect freedom of t nought rnd 
religion but diScuities cropped up onlv ^\hcn religion^ organisa- 
tions mixed this up vrith politics. At this conference it v.ts 
pointed out bv the Government spokesman that scleral non-Chris- 
tians had represented to Government about the activities of the 
Missionaries in the Integrated Stares in pn,rticu’ar about religious 
instruction being imparted in their schools. Tnis had become 
necessarv because ever since the opcnir.o; of schools by the Tribal 
Welfare Department. Roman Catholic Missionaries had carried on 
persistent propaganda against such schools and had represented 
this to the Stare Government aho Although Father Vermcire had 
intimated that he had no objection to Government starting 
schools in Jashpur side by side vdth the Mission schools the 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Ranchi kept on representing that this 
should not be done. It was therefore pointed cut at the confer- 
ence that the duty of Government being to provide non-«eaarian 
educational instruction for the people, no legitimate objection 
could be taken against it. On the question of restrictions imposed 
on the entry of Christian Priests in Udaipur State, the ofndal 
point of view was pointed out and it was cxolalned ho.v the situa- 
tion had developed on account of tne mingling o: rehgion vrith 
politics The leaders present were toid that the pohev of Govern- 
ment towards matters of religion vvas one of allowing complete 
rreedom of conscience and worship to ail and there v-as not the 
slightest intendon to have a difierent policv m Udaipur or other 
btates. The gentlemen pre^en* wem recnested to remove anv mis- 


conception from the mines "^f t''e ptopU and to tell them that 
Government would nor interfere in their peaceful religious pur- 
suit so long as they did not mix uo pelincs v\ich religion. Ivlajor 
da Costa on behalf of the Catholics assured Government of the 
loyalty of Catholics and informed that Catholics had no connec- 
don whatsoever with the Jharkhand movement. The three 
leaders present assured the Premier of their unflinching loyalrv 
to Government and of their determinadon to co-operate and help 
Government in every possible manner and they requested that 
the quesdon of allowing reliable Chrisdan Priests to reside in 
Udaipur might be favourably considered bv Government aftei 
making due enquiries about their bonaSdes and Government 
promised to examine the suggestion Sriri Francis informed the 
Premier that he would take an early opportunitv of visiting Udai- 
pur and Jashpur to tell the peoplf* of the policy of Government 
and to remove all mis-concepdons In accordance with tins 
promise Shri Francis undertook a tour of the newlv integra'ed 
States of Udaipur and Jashpur between 2Qth and 25th April 
19-9. It appears that the representadons made by Shri Frands 
and other Roman Catholic leaders of Nagpur to the Government 
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of Madhya Pradesh were at the instance of the Roman Cathohc 
hdission woikin? in the Jashpur area After the confeience of 
these leaders i\ath the Premier on 29th March, 1949 details weie 
apparently reported to the then Roman Catholic Bishop of Ranchi, 
v.no on 18th April, 1949 came to Nagpur and gave a written 
pledge on his hehalf as well as on behalf of his Piiests, undeitak- 
mg to give all due obedience and lesp^ct to the lawfully consti- 
tuted Government of India and the lawfully constituted Govern- 
ment of Madhya Pradesh and also stated that while carefully 
abstaining fiom participating in political affairs it was his desire 
and purpose that his influence in so far as may be possible m 
such roatteis shall be so exeited m loyal co-opeiation with Gov- 
ernment In view of this undertaking Rt Rev O’Sevrm, Bishop 
of Ranchi, requested Government to allow witliout fuither delay 
his Priests to reside m Udaipur without whose presence the Catho- 
lics were effectively prevented fiom practismg their religion m a 
normal way As legards the apprehension that the Priests 
might meddle m politics the Bishop assuied the Government that 
as far as his Priests were concerned they would not do so and that 
they had not done so m the past He stated tliat although soon 
after Integration he was approached more thin once by Bihar 
Congressmen and other supporters of the Jharkhand movement 
to lend his support to the movement .towaids amalgamation with 
Bihar he had refused to co-operate On account of this he had m- 
curred the hostdity, not only of the Lutheians m Jashpur, but of 
many Cathohcs m Ranchi In this letter the Bishop stated, “If we, 
Cathohc Priests, had chosen to urge them on m the diiection of 
jommg the Jharkliand moiement the situation in Jashpur and 
Udaipur would have been much worse than it is now, considering 
that very close to one-fourth of the population of Jashpur is Catho- 
lic ” This IS a significant admission of the control exercised by 
Roman Catholic Priests in matters outside religion and of the 
existence of a state of political agitation in the newly merged 
States of Jashpur, Udaipur and Surguja, soon after Integration 
Along with his request to allow Catholic Priests to reside in Udai- 
pur State, the Bishop levelled charges against petty local officials 
and also non-officials It was also stated that patent discrimma- 
non which was officially adopted by the Central Provinces Gov- 
ernment against Christian aborigmals m denymg them scholar- 
ships and other concessions was much resented by the Cathohcs 
The followmg are some of the reported grievances of Catholics m 
Jashpui voiced by the Bishop of Ranchi — 


(1) There have been several cases of Cathohc candidates foi 
Government posts being asked as a condition for 
employment to give up Christianity and become 
Hmdus Although the letter admitted that this 
allegation was made on what is “being whispered 
about”, the Government was asked to remedy the 
situation. 
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(2) The Catliolics arc not enrolled as Home Guards and arc 

not given other posts 

(3) Many Catholics at the icqucst of Congress leaders at 

Raigaih had collected a fair sum of money for 
Gandhi Memorial Fund They were severely re- 
buked by some officials 

(4) The attitude of some leaders of the Backward Area Wcl 

faie Sabha \vas against the Roman Catholics 

(5) The whole policy of the Adiwasi Sudhar Sabha was one 

of sheer waste of money and conducive to breach of 
peace 

(6) Government schools should not Ije opened where Roman 

Catholic schools already exist 

8 In his icpoit of the tour undci taken in April, 1949 Shri 
G X Francis voiced almost the •'amc grievances which had al- 
ready been put foiwaid by the Bishop of Ranchi in his communi- 
cation dated ISth April l949 

9 Enquiries iveic oidered by Government into the allega- 
tions made by the Bishop of Ranchi and Shn Francis and it was 
reported by the authorities that m spite of the denial by the Bishop 
of the part played by the Jashpur Roman Catholics in the Jhar- 
khand political movement definite evidence existed to prove that the 
Roman Catholic Mission authorities at Ranchi had made common 
cause with other elements and were taking active part in this 
movement The vehement opposition of the Roman Catholic 
Bishop to the Backward Areas Welfare Scheme was explained by 
the blow given to the proselytising activities of the Roman Catho- 
lics through then schools by the Backward Areas Welfare Scheme 
Government howevei could not take an immediate decision to 
permit the Pnests to reside m Udaipur because of the strong feel- 
mgs of a considerable section of the people there against such 
action and therefore it was considered desirable to await the 
Constitution which was then being drafted by' the Constituent 
Assembly 

10 The efforts of the Christian Association of which 
Shn G X Francis is the Chairman and of the Bishop of 
Ranchi to secure cancellation of the orders in respect of the resi- 
dence of the Priests in Udaipur State continued unabated till the 
promulgation of the Constitution m January, 1950 Besides, 
wntten individual representations of Shn Francis and other 
Catholic leaders, the demand was raised in some of the All-India 
conferences of this body On the other hand non-Christian bodies 
kept on repiesentmg to Government against relaxing the ban 

11 The promulgation of the Constitution was soon followed 
by the entry into Surguja and Udaipur of the Belgian Jesuits, the 
Lutherans and some other Missions, who had hitherto worked 
from the Ranchi district Strong action was taken by these 
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Mission authoriues to spread Christianity amongst Uraons 
Having firmly and perpetually installed themselves m the State of 
Jashpui against the will of the tlicn Rulcis and owing to official 
picsbuie biought upon the Ruleis by the foieigu admmistiation, it 
was used as a base of opeiations for further expansion into Udai- 
pui and Surguja teiiitoiies The Piiests had earlier commenced 
then operations by sendmg Chiistians into the country who con- 
cealed the fact that they weie Chiistians and took service as field 
labouiers or lived with relations When m couise of time a suffi- 
cient numbei of such people had taken up their residence in the 
aiea the Preacheis went into the country and appomted assistants 
from amongst the Chiistians who had gone to live there and a 
mass movement of conversion to Christianity ensued Reports 
started pouimg in upon the Government that these Pracharaks and 
other paid seivants were mere pawns in the hands of the Priests, 
they acted as Vakils for the people in all matters and inteifeied 
continually m all temporal affaiis The Catholic, Lutheian and 
Swedish Chuiches soon established centres all along the Surguja- 
hihai border In 1950, branches weie opened at Ambikapur and 
Sitapur m the Surguja district The authorities reported to Gov- 
ernment that the method adopted by Chiistian Missionaries was 
as follows — 

After preliminary investigation by a responsible (usually 
foreign) membci of a Mission they would establish themselves 
m a small village and tiy to gain the confidence of the village 
people They would giadually start advising the village folk 
m their local problems and very often make out applications 
and complaints to be piesented to the authorities They would 
peisonally follow the mattei m couits and thus gam the con- 
fidence of the paity Selected Uiaon boys would be sent out 
with the help of scholai ships to the Missionaiy headquaiters 
in Jashpui oi Bihai foi training in handiciafts or for highei 
education Meanwhile eailier conveits from Bihar would he 
brought down to the Centies to move amongst the village folk 
to piopagate the benefits of conveision Local intelligent 
villagers (in many cases Muslims) would then be selected and 
appointed as Prachaiaks on a pay of about Rs 50 per month 
These paid Piachaiaks would move in the country-side doing 
propaganda, paving the way for the Missionaries to tackle res- 
ponsible individuals m ncai about villages Meanwhile iccent 
conveits at the Ccntie would leccne special attention, neiv 
clothes, personal advice on agriculture, free chemical manures 
and attention at home to make the houses look distinct from 
others m the Milage Tliey would open schools whcicin only 
prospectue com cits would be admitted Free medicine would 
be distiibiitcd on bazai days prospecthe conrerts being treated 
free while othcis w'cre chaigcd The)’- would make arrange- 
ments to distribute paddy and other seeds free to certain select- 
ed families In some cases cash grants were also reported to 
have been given Loans were advanced and the borrower was 
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told directly or indirectly that if he became a convert he need 
not repay the money Ihus, by the system of prcfcicntial treat- 
ment and with temporal y physical benefits displayed before 
them an atmosphere in favour of conversion i\as being cicatcd 
In some cases repoits of coercive methods being used were also 
received 

12 As Missionary activities spread m Surguja district local 
non-Christians got alarmed In 1952, leading citizens of tbc dis- 
trict, mcludmg the Maharaja of Surguja distributed pamphlets and 
addressed gatherings advising the Aclivasis not to gne up their 
religion for the sake of monetary benefits or temptations Members 
of the Rashtiiya Swayam Sewak Sangh and the Arya Samaj joined 
hands and intensified piopaganda against Missionary actnitics The 
services of a large numbei of enthusiastic workers could be secured 
by them and reconversions took place m some numbers A con- 
ference of Virat Hindu Rashtriya Sammclan w’as conNcncd at 
Ambikapur w'here all non-Christian organisations were asked to 
present a united front against the Christians and the Jharkhand 
movement Thus, acute tension prevailed in the area and the 
autiiorities thought that the situation may result in serious trouble 
unless handled properly 

13 This tension was attiibutcd cliicfly to the objectionable 
methods follow’cd by Missionaries, some of which may be narrated 
On 5th May, 1951 at about 8 pm in Milage Chando, Rev K C 
Burdett, a foreign Missionary took out a procession with about 25 
follow'ers m a truck and moved into some Milages, singing provoca- 
tive songs denouncing the Hindu religion Ihe matter was re- 
ported to the pohee and an offence was registered As Shri Burdett 
offered an unconditional written apology the case was not prosecut- 
ed In village Salba, Pohee Station Ba^untlipur, 16 Christian Prea- 
chers entered the house of one Charan Uraon on 7tli No\ ember, 
1952, threw' aw'ay his utensils and threatened him with violence, 
because he had opposed conversion These persons were prosecut- 
ed and each of them was convicted On another occasion in the 
same ^^llage, recently-appointed Christian Pracharaks, as alleged, 
used threats and intimidation against local Uraons for which they 
were prosecuted under secuon 506, Indian Penal Code Reports 
of the use of violence and threats by a group of recently-appomted 
Pracharaks w'ere received from other villages m the area and 
offences were registered Rev J. C Christy, head of a hlission with 
headquarters in Palamau district wdio was organising centres m the 
Surguja district adjoining Palamau district, was also leported to 
have indulged in smugghng rice to Bihar in contravention of Gov- 
ernment orders and to have assaulted public servants who^ tried to 
check the smugghng activities Cases w'ere registered against him 
and he was prosecuted In both these cases he has recently been 
comneted Another case of a village Headman w'as reported m 
which the Headman complained that w’hen he had gone to village 
Amadoh near Madguri to mahe enquiries about new arrivals Luna 
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aiid other Christians of the village caught hold of the Headman 
and snatched his dress and heat him A report uas made to the 
police and mvestigation was started The four Christians concern- 
ed were convicted m a court of law In connection with this case 
Rev F Ekka of the Cathohc Ashram made a false complamt 
a^mst the Head Constable who had investigated the case Ekka’b 
complamt ivas mvestigated by the Sub-Divisional Officer, Police, 
Ramanujganj, and was found to be entirely false, presumably made 
to gam favour of the Uraon conveits and to discourage pohce 
officers from performing their duties 

14 Besides tliese crimmal offences registered and mvestigated 
numerous ordinary complaints made by villagers agamst the ob- 
jectionable activities of Christian Missionaries were presented to the 
district authorities at Amhikapur Some of them may he 
enumeiated here — 

Tliirteen villageis of village Dhajji and Sukliari, Pohce Station 
Samri, complamed against Patras Kerketta of the Roman Cathohc 
Mission along with other Piacharaks who addressed a meeting in 
the Milage stating that the Congress Raj was bad because it was 
giving trouble to the Christian people , that Christians were gettmg 
? Raj m which people would get all facihties They asked the 
villagers to refiam from paymg Malguzari dues to Government, cut 
the Government forest, assault officers who would check them and 
also to beat the persons who refused to join hands with them He 
asked them to unite together against Government and threatenecf 
that those who did not co-operate would be turned out of the villages 
when Christians got Jhar-Khand Complaints agamst Rev Kerketta 
were made to the authorities at different times by the villagers of 
Mandna, Nawadikalan, Karcha, Khujuridi, Shahapur and Kandri 
It was brought to the notice of the local officials that Patras Kerketta 
had baptized tAvo Uraon babies when their grandmother had taken 
them foi gettmg medicme for some eye trouble Appiehendmg a 
breach of the peace the Sub-Divisional Officer, Ramanujganj held 
a spot enquiry According to the mshes of the villagers the babies 
A\ere recon vei ted to Hindu lehgion and Patras Kerketta tendered 
an apolog^r to the Additional District Magistrate 

15 Instances also came to the notice of the authoiities to 
show that Missionaries dehbeiately put up false and frivolous com- 
plaints agamst Government seivants, so that the activities of the 
Missionaiies could he cariied on without being brought to the 
notice of the highei authoiities Enquuies Avere made by superior 
officeis on all complaints made by the Missionaries and invariably 
most of them Avere found to be baseless A feAV instances may be 
mentioned 

% 

Rev Keiketta reported to the Sub-Dnusional Officer (Police), 
Raraaniqganj, on 20th Maich 1950 agamst Head Constable, DeA^- 
ra] of Police Station Samri, alleging that two recently converted 
Uraons had been beaten by the Head Constable and hand-cuffed, 

4 
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Whereas, Mission activities weie confined to only three villages 
prioi to 1951, It was extended to 23 villages of Surguja district 
wheie large number of conversions took place 

17 We may lefei to Rev. Chiisty’s case m some detail, 
because soon aftei he was detected smuggling rice to Bihai and a 
case was staited against him, he made numerous complamts to 
authorities aU over India, and theie was intense press propaganda 
m foieign countiies about tbe tieatment meted out to Christians 
m Madhya Pradesh The Goveinment of Madhya Pradesh had 
piohibited export of iice from the boidei States to the neighbour 
mg States of Bibar an<i Oiissa Tins older had been issued m the 
year 1950 when the foodgiam position m India was not very satis- 
factory Foi enfoi cement of this oidei outposts had been estab- 
lished throughout the boidei in impoitant villages and it was the 
duty of the Government seivants concerned to prevent smuggling 
From the very large number of cases staited against persons, it ap- 
peared that smuggling was going on on a large scale On I4th April, 
1952 a seivant or nominee of Rev Chiisty was caught by the Naka 
staff cairymg iice to Bihar A letter written by Rev Christy 
dated 14th April, 1952 was found m possession of the seivant In 
that letter Rev Christy stated that he had pui chased iice worth 
Rs. 24 for sending it to his village m Bihar distiict This letter was 
found inside the iice bag which was seized by the Naka staff Rev 
Christy admitted before the Magistrate having written the lettei 
and having aiianged to get iice His defence was that he had 
applied foi a peimit to the Deputy Commissioner, Surguja, on 5th 
Maich, 1952 and that he had been orally assured by the Extra- 
Assistant Commissionei m charge that the permit would be sent 
to Rev Cbiisty m due course Rev Chiisty, therefore, pleaded 
that he came in possession of the iice believing that he would 
secure a permit The Magistiate found that the application given 
by Rev Cbristy for permit had been rejected by tbe Deputy Com- 
missionei and tbat no assurance was ever given to Rev Cbristy 
by any one He was accordingly convicted In another case 
Rev Chiisty along with two others was prosecuted under section 7 
of the Essential Supplies (Temporary Powers) Act, read with sec- 
tion 2 (1) (a) of the Foodgrains Export Restriction Order, 1943, for 
exporting a bag of iice from this State to the adjoining State of 
Bihar They were also prosecuted under section 332, Indian Penal 
Code, foi causing injury to a public servant In this case too they 
were found guilty and convicted According to the prosecution this 
incident happened on 27th February, 1952 Rev Christy’s defence 
was that the case had been falsely started because he assisted 
Christians m the villages m his jurisdiction m lodging complamts 
against the high-handedness and harassment by the Naka staff 
It IS apparent that Rev Christy’s complamts were not restricted to 
the Naka staff only but to othei authorities as well The National 
Christian Council of Nagpur asked Mr P Lobo, Advocate, to visit 
tbe area concerned and to look into tbe matter concerning the 
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prosecutions against Re\ Christy. The following is the substance 
of compiaints which the National Christian Council made to the 
Prime Minister of India — 

“It is stated that Christian Missionaries arc being harassed 
in Madhya Pradesh In \iew of the numerous instances of 
this kind, the National Christian Council, Nagpur, asked 
Mr. P Lobo, Ad\ocatc, of Nagpur, to make an enquiry into 
this matter. Mr. P. Lobo has made an enquir)' and has sub- 
mitted a report Mr Lobo gives many instances of harass- 
ment by local officials and fniolous charges and often of 
fabricated eiidence One particular case viz, the case of 
Rev J. C Chnsty and two others of ullage Jodhpur was point- 
ed out as an outstanding example of harassment. They are 
being prosecuted on framed up charges of smuggling rice in 
contravention of Food Control Regulations According to 
Mr. Lobo the case of Mr, Christy is typical of seieral such 
instances of harassment by local officials Tlie fact that in a 
very large number of cases the persons concerned ha\e been 
charged with the same offence, iiz, smuggling of rice, lends 
colour to the view that this re«emblance is not without signi- 
ficance ” 

18. The Government of Madhya Pradesh got an official en- 
quiry made as to whether there had been any differentiation or 
harassment of Chnstian population or of Christian Alissionaries and 
whether the allegations made by Mr. Lobo were correct. A refer- 
ence to Rev Christy’s ca«e was also made by Raj Kumari Amrit 
Kaur in her letter, dated 9rh October, 1952, to the Chief Minis- 
ter, Madhya Pradesh, in course of which she stated that various 
complaints of discontent, prevailing in Madhya Pradesh against the 
Christian community, had come which had rather perturbed her. 
Along with this letter she enclosed letters from Rev. Christy and 
Shri Lobo to her and also Rev Christy’s memorandum on the per- 
secution of Christians in Surguja district After careful enquiry 
Government found that the complaints made by Rev. Christy 
directly or through Shri Lobo and the National Christian Council 
had no basis whatsoever, in fact All the alleganons of discrimina- 
tion and harassment were totally false. They found that the 
allegations had been clearly magnified and what was being done in 
the ordmary process of law was given the shape of deliberate harass- 
ment so as to conceal the objecnonable activities of Rev, Christy 
and other Missionaries in the areas concerned Government noticed 
that a considerable amount of di‘:content and resentment prevailed 
amongst the local population of the Surguja district over the anti- 
religious and anti-national activities of Christian Missionaries 
engaged in efforts to gain a foothold in the Surguja district wffich 
was hitherto a closed ground for them. Government had received 
representations from almost all members of the Legislative 
Assembly and other respectable citizens in this behalf and public 
opinion was being organized. A pamphlet was ismed under the 
signature of the Maharaja of Surguja and other leading citizens of 
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Amliikapur town in which an appeal was made to die people to be 
cautious against the actnitics ol the h'lissionaries The Maharaja 
of Surguja had written to Goiemment m October, 1952 protestmg 
against the political activities carried on by the hlissionaries in 
the name of religion and exploitation of the ruial Adivasis 

19. It will thus he seen that whereas on the one hand an im- 
pression w'as being created all oxer India at the instance of foreign 
Missionaries engaged in the Udaipur and Surgiija States that the 
Madhya Pradesh Goxemmcni was following a policy of discrimina- 
tion or harassment of the Christian population and Missionaries, 
on the othei hand numerous complaints were being received of 
the objectionable activities of these foreign Missionaiies, especially 
in the tribal areas and public resentment w'as mounting up Go\- 
ernment w'as not clear whether the agitation was confined only to 
ihe ncw^ly-mcrged States or whether othei areas of Madhya Pradesh 
where the Missions w'ere woiking were also affected It must be 
noticed that about 30 different Missions arc working in Madhya 
Pradesh with xaiying number of ccnties in each district Almost 
the entire Madhya Pradesh is covered by Missionar)^ activities 
and there is hardly any district w'herc a Mission of one denomina- 
tion or the other is not opeiating in some form or the othei 
More than half the people of Madhya Pradesh {51 A per cent) con- 
sist of members of the Scheduled Castes. Scheduled Tribes and other 
Backwaid Classes and it is amongst these that Missionary activitie.s 
arc mostly confined The background of Missionary activities in 
the old Madhya Pradesh and the merged Smtes was repeatedly 
brought to Government’s notice as a warning to be taken notice of 
and tbe almost similar methods adopted by the Roman Catholic 
and other Missions m the new area? of Surguj'a and Udaipur States 
was rcpoited to he of great significance. Missionaries had 
vehemently denied allegations of proselyrism and anti-national 
actiMties and had lexelled charges against local officials w'henever 
enquiries were made by such officers In respect of authorities 
outside Madhya Pradesh these Missionaries also complamed against 
the attitude of the Madhya Pradesh Government and xule propa- 
ganda against the Goxemment was carried on in the foreign press 
In these circumstances Goremment decided to get the matter 
examined thoroughly through an open and public enquiry and our 
Committee came to be appointed. 



CHAPTER m— CASTES AND TRIBES OF MADHYA 

PRADESH 

Missionary actuity in Madhya Pradesh is confined most 
ly to members of certain Tubes and to certain border areas, it is 
desirable to lia\e an idea of some of the impoitant Tribes, then 
occupations, characteristics and social customs In subsequent 
.liaptcrv ue shall deal with the Missions working amongst these 
Tribes and the history of their advent and progress amongst 
these Adnasis 

2 \Vc sliall first refer to the important aboriginal Tribes of 
L'raon. Baiga, Manas and the Gonds. Before doing so, it may be 
uscli'l to remember that the Aboriginal Tribes mostly called Adi- 
wasis or Adimjatis claim to be the original inhabitants of India 
The Aryans who came into the country subsequently, gradually 
pushed them back from the fertile lands of the Indo-Gangestic 
plain into forests and hilly tracts of the areas on the borders of 
the present States of Bengal, Bihar. Orissa and Madhya Pradesh 
K\tn in these areas, exploitation of the simple-minded and illite- 
late .tooriginals continued by the Jamindc’-s, the busmessmen 
and other communities Loans at exhorbitant rates of interest 
i.crc adianced, agricultural produce was purchased at cheap rates, 
forced or fiec labour was taken and land made ailtivable after 
\cars of toil, was taken back on one pretext or the other By thi^ 
process the aboriginals w'erc gradually pushed further and further 
back into the jungle areas, and practically no attempt to improve 
the educaiional, medical, mental or economic conditions of the 
aboriginals was e\cr made The first positive step w'as taken by 
the lirmsh Government in the 19th century after important 
aboriginal rebellions in the Santhal Parganas of Bengal and the 
Ranchi district of Bihai, and a special law' was enacted forbid- 
ding sale of land by an aboriginal to a non-aboriginal and 
other protective measures were introduced With the idea of en- 
couraging the uplift of aboriginals and possibly with the motiv'e 
of encouraging their conversion to Christianity, Christian Mission- 
aiics were encouraged to open schools and hospitals in the Tribal 
alta^ and till a few years ago these Christian schools and dispcn- 
saiics were the only ones n the hilly Adiwasi country in addition 
to a few institutions which the Government bad established The 
Christian Missionaiics did their work with considerable dev'otion 
and selflessness and brought about many conversions m spite of 
the deep rooted Tribal tradition and Tribal customs One noticeable 
elTcct of this long association of Christian Missionaries with the 
Tnbal people to the exclusion of other sections of the community 
has been that the aboriginals have come to look upon the Hindus 
as bo'tilc to tbcir interests and the Christian Missionaries as their 
.friends 
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3 How simple-minded and capable of being duped easily 
die Tiibals aie, will be appaient fiom some of the Tubes whose 
characteiistics and customs we ha\e studied in some detail The 
Uraons, according to the 1941 Census, were 1,64,731 m numher 
It IS a Diavadian Tribe inhabiting the Koiba Zammdari of Bilas- 
pur district, the formei States of Udaipur and Jashpur m the 
Raigrah district and the Suiguja distiict In the Koiba Zamin- 
daii. 111 Udaipui and Jashpui, they aie mostly found m the plains, 
wheieas in the Suiguja district they mostly reside m jungles and 
on the hills In the moie settled aieas they have taken to legular 
cultivation, but m the Suiguja distiict the mam occupation of the 
Uraons still continues to be hunting and gatheimg of fiuits, 
although attempts aie being made by Government to make them 
settle down m plains and to follow modem methods of agiiculture 
The Uiaons have no sub-castes among them They have numc- 
lous Got! as after the names of plants, tiees, animals and buds, 
etc Maiiiage within the Gotra is not permissible They use 
vciY simple diess mostly of cloth piepared by the village weaver 
Then staple food is iice and dal with such meat as may be avail- 
able thiough hunting In mariiages and other social customs 
and habits they follow the conventional piactices of the Hindus 
Liquoi plays a very nnpoitant pait in their festivities It will be 
inteicstmg to note that the Roman Catholics had a gi eater num- 
bei of convcits because they did not insist on prohibiting con- 
sumption of liquoi, whereas the Lutheians, who at one time 
advocated Piohibiaon, could secure a small numbei of converts 
only 

4 The Baigas are found m the Dmdori tahsil of Mandla 
distiict Baihar tahsil of Balaghat district and pait of Bilaspiir 
district adjoining the Mandla distiict It is one of the most 
primitive Tribes of India and the Baigas are generally interested 
in ‘bewar’ cultivation on the slopes of the hills oi on the hill-tops 
The Baiga is a good hunter, who loves his bow and arrow Be- 
sides hunting anothei occupation is the gathering of ivild fiuits 
He occasionally jnejiaies baskets and bamboo mattings He is 
geneially shy of civilized man and diesses scantily ' Bodies are 
tattooed fiom head to foot and women take delight in iveaiing 
brass ornaments and necklaces of coloured beads 

5 The Manas aie members of anothei piimitive Tiihc 
found in the Chanda and Bastar distiicts Hunting is their im- 
portant \ocation on which they occasionally spend months toge- 
thci Wild-fruit gatheimg is undertaken “to supplement their 
food and also for pin poses of bartei foi salt, non, etc We rvere 
not able to pay a visit to the territoiies inhabited by Marias, but 
we were informed authoritatnelv that there are practicallv' no 
comerts to ChiistianiU' from this Tube 

6 The most numerous of the aboriginal Tribes, the Gonds, 
reside in Sanjan-Balod and Bemetara tahsils of Durg district! 
Bailni tahsil of Balaghat distiict and throughout the Mand’- 
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Raipui, Clibindwaia, Bciul, Ciianda and Bilaspiir districts. 7'hcy 
aie mostly agiiculiunsis although some aic Jandic.ss Jahourers, 
Fiuit gathcimg and collection of Tendu leaves foim their sources 
of subsidiaiy income At one lime they weie Rulers of Gonduana 
and consequently an aiistociatic section of the Gondj, lias arisen, 
Hindu rites and customs m ies|)ect of maniages and observance 
of festivals aic followed, Holi, Daseia, Diwali and Shivaratij arc 
observed and they dtess like oihei Hinrlus. 

7 Whether the abotiginal Tiibcs aic Hindus oi not has been 
a question of gie.it contioveisy. 'J’he Missionanes have through- 
out claimed that they <ue not Jlindtis A continuous attempt has 
been made by these oigam/ations to foster a sense of scpar.itcnc'-s 
amongst the Tiibcs fiom the icst of tlie IJindiis 

8 Speaking .ibout the scpaiation of the abotigincs ftom the 
mass of the Indian population Gandhip lemaiketl* "We were 
strangcis to this sou of classincation-'annnists’-aborignics, etc,, 
but we have Icaini it from the English luleis” To the {|ucsiion 
put by Dr Chcstciman whcihci G.indhiji’s ob|cction applied to 
aicas like the Kond hills whcie the aboiigmal laccs were animiMs, 
the unhesitating icply was, "yes, u docs apply, because I know that 
m spite of being described as aniimsis these tubes have from times 
immemoiial been absoibcd in Hinduism They arc, like the indi- 
genous medicine, of the soil, and tlieir roots he deep there'' 
(Pages 192 and 299 Chiistian Missions Navajiuan Press) 

9 Gandhiji’s sttuemem is amjily boinc out by tbc researches 
of scholais like the laic M M Kuntc who uiotc a thesis on "The 
Vicissitudes of Indian Civiluaiion" in 1880 In the iniroduciioii he 
says ' “Budhism was a i evolution caused by the energy' of the 
aboiigmal laccs” While discussing the soci.d changes during 
the Achaiya peiiod he says “inici mairiagcs bcinccn the Aryas 
and the Shudias, Kohs and oihei ahoiigincs vvcic frequent" "The 
Vijasncys sanhita" considcis the grouili of the mixed classes an 
evil and condemns it, but the mixed classes gradually acquiicd 
power and influence in the State At the time of the Mahabharat 
such great men as “Vyas" and "Viclur" were the offsprings of the 
connection of the Aiyan with the aboiigincs Satyavati, who was 
the daughtei of the Koli chieftain became the queen of King 
Shantanu Dhritiastia, Pandu and Viclui w'cie the offsprings of 
Vyas At that time no stain was attached to intermarriages between 
the Aryas and the aborigines Bhima married Hccdimba and 
Aijun married Naga tjiil called Ullupi, A class of Aiyas called 
Upakrishta was cicated Upakiishl.i means those w'ho wcic ad- 
mitted to the piivilcge of pci forming a saciifice (Pages 252-253 
ibid) 

10 The Nishadas wvere an .aboiigmal ftribe -They w’crc 
sometimes included in the Pancha-Janah, i e , the five-fold Aryas 
Gradually the Nishadas w"e incoipoiated (Page 254 ibid) 

11 As to the evolution of castes it has to be noticed that 
among the various ways in which they came to be foimed w'as 
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llic al)''Oi])U(in of tlic iiibts into tlu Himiu ‘-(xi.il 
Maitf] tn tbc ‘Imp.nal Ga/ctacr of India l'a»7. Volume I jw'^c 
\Micrc n tube ha‘~ in^eiiMbh been rmnerttd min a ca-^ic U 
pK^tnen its oiigmal name and cu-'toni'' bui moddud n- animi'^iic 
jiiaciiccv inoic and nioie m ibe dncttion of nithodox Hindui‘'m 
KumeiniK e\,nnplc'5 «>f ilm jnnce'^v arc lo be found all o\cr India 
and il ha-^ been ai work for lentunc*: 

12. We may (juoit hue ihc well-known \er'-e about ihe ini\ 
cd oiigin of tbo^e wbo aic b<>no(ucd av )elna,ioue kadei-- in Hindu 
‘'Oeictx It IS ,'is follow’s — 

J 

^ 'TiT’7T"^ 




'Tn Tin 

{lfhaMs\a jM.diapuian C baptei 12 ) \ almiki the auiboi oj ilie 

]-pic Rainavan and Ilanuman ilie so called inonkev God weie .iKo 


aboi ij;incs 


13 I'be piocess bv winch this tiaii'-foi m.ition takes jikue 
n as follows I'be Uaciini; men of an aboipeinal tube li.uinfi 
somehow got on m the woild and heroine lindcd jnopiiiioi'. 
nianagi to eniol thenvchcs in one of iIk most distinguished 
castes They usually 'c up ns Ihijpiits .md ihetr fii>.i stop is to 
consult a lhahmm to d.-Mi\ci fot them a nnilnral aiicestoi ol 
some gieit Ka|ptii Community ]>y the pioirs., of mici miiringc-. 
ibo\ ( ome to be .ihsoilnd m tiie fulle-t sense of tlu woid and ate 
localh accented .is bleb (lass Hindus (ImjK'ii.d G.i/cHtei of 
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15 In 1911 Sn E, A. Gait, the CoininisMoncr of the Cctisus 
icmaikcd that because a man sought the help of a liiahmin pncsi 
01 made olfcimgs at a Hindu shiine, it did not follow that 
he had given up the last shieds of his inherited animistic beliefs 
and that owing to the giadual natiiie of the pint ess of Ilindui/ing 
It wa*, extiemely dilhcult to say at wh.ii stage a man should be 
legaidcd as having become a llmclu (Census of Indi.i, 1911, 
India, Volume I, Pan I, pages 129 130) Sit A J liaines wrote in 
1912 m his Ethnography, pages 8 and 9, "one of the most interest 
ing ethnographical questions enteiing into the census enquiry is that 
of the late at tvhich Brahminism is, in name at least absorbing the 
animistic tubal population'’ In older to sohe the practical difli- 
culty which the census ofliccis had to fate he used the term "tribal 
animism’’ oi “tribal religion” foi the icligion icturned under the 
tribal name, by those u'ho did nor adheie to any of the wider 
creeds In the year 1921 Mr P. C Tallents, the Sujicrimcnclcnt of 
the Census Operations m Bihai and Orissa and Mi, Sedgwick, the 
Superintendent of the Census in Bombay weic f.iced with the 
difficulty of distinguishing a Hindu from an nnimist, and 
Ml. Sedgwick iccommended m unequnotal terms that animism as 
a religion should be cnincly abandoned and that all those hitherto 
classed as ammists should he giouped with the Hindus (Census of 
India, 1921 — Bihar and Orissa Rcpoii, page 125, ami Bombay 
Repoit, page 67) Mr, J T Maitcn, the Commissioner of Census 
having been impicsscd by their views changed the religious divi- 
si m of animism bf the previous censuses into th.it of irib.al religion , 
bat he at the same time w-as not satisfied about that way of solung 
the problem, for he lemaikcd “If the word animism is x.aguc m 
irspect of w'hat it connotes, the term “tribal religion" is not by any 
n.eans definite in w'hat it denotes” (Census of India, *1921, 
I idia Repoit, Volume I, Pair I, page HI ) 

16 In 1931 Di J H Hutton, the Commissioner of Census, 
retained the heading “rnhal religion" m the body of the report, but 
used that term m contradistinction to Hindu, Mushin, Christian, 
etc , m the tables at the end of the chaptci on religion Although 
he isolated the tribal people m this way, he admitted that the line 
between Hinduism and tribal religion w'as difficult to draw’, and 
that the inclusion of the lattei wathm the Hindu fold w'as easy 
(Census of India, 1931, India Report, Volume I. Part I. 
page 397 ) 

17 Mr W H Shoobeit, the Superintendent of the Census 
of 1931 foi the Cential Provinces and Berar also referred to the 
difficulty of obtaining satisfactoiily accurate returns of those w'ho 
retained their tribal cieeds but deliberately returned themselves as 
Hindus for the reason that it w'ould elevate them m the social scale, 
whereas to the more simple of the tribals the term “Hindu” con- 
veyed no connection w'ith any leligion but merely indicated a lace 
He also was impressed by the fact that “there w’as much in the 
religion of each which could easily be assimilated to tliat of the 
other”. But he thought that it tvould be incorrect to class the 
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Hmduized abongmal with the ordinary Hindu villager of the 
Central Provinces, for although after centuries of vaiying degrees 
or contacts each may have assimilated ideas and customs from the 
other, theu cultures are most obviously distinct (Census of 
India, 1931, Central Provinces and Berar Report, Volume XIl, 
Part I, pages 397 and 333) It may be mentioned here thai 
Mr W V Grigson, ICS, agieed with Dr V Elwm’s opinion thai 
the rehgion of the Indian abongmal outside Assam should b( 
regarded as tlie leligion of the Hindu family, and that foi purposes 
of Census, all aboiigmes should be classed as Hindus by rehgion 
(page 8, The Abongmal Problem in the Central Provmces and 
Berar) 

18 It is not easy to find any sound reason for isolating the 
tribal people fiom the Hindus m view of the lepeated admissioas 
made that the anumstic oi tribal religion was hardly distmgmsh- 
able from the Hindu religion The mysteiy is solved when we 
come to examine the Missionary activities within these tribal areas 

19 Mr Stent, who was Deputy Commissioner of Amravati 
sent a note to the Census Officer to say that the educated 
Indian officeis of Government maintained that Gonds, Korkus, 
Bhils, Gowaiis and Banjaras weie Hindus, and he himself conced- 
ed that when members of diese tribes settled in a Hindu village they 
become Hindus He commented on the tendency of Hinduism to 
absorb the religion of other people, and also pomted out that the 
aboriginals returned themselves as Hindus to escape from the 
taint of baibarism and to raise themselves m the social scale 
(Census Report. Cential Provmces and Berai, 1931, Volume XII, 
Pait I, page 329) 

20 Viewing the problem from the point of view of caste, it 
would appear that the process was similar to that of religion In 
1891 Baines arranged the castes according to their traditional occu- 
pations, viz , under the category of Agiicultuial and Pastoral castes 
he formed a sub-heading and named it foiest tribes That indi- 
cates that the forest dwellers were not excluded from the descrip- 
tion of the caste 

21 In the next two censuses, i e , of 1901 and 1911, Sir Herbert 
Risley and Sir E A Gait included the so-caUed animists m the 
table for castes along with others, indicating against each the num- 
ber following Hinduism or Animism or some other rehgion 
(Ghurye, page 7) 

22 In '1921 Mr Marten followed the same practice, only 

changing' the heading of Animism to Tribal rehgion In 1931 
Dr Hutton substituted the term “Primitive Tribes” for “Forest 
Tnbes” and added a special appendix on ‘Trimitive Tribes” giving 
their names and numbers ^ 

23 In the Census of 1941 there was a sharp departure from 
the previous one of 1931 The heads were counted ■ community- 
wise instead of on the basis of religion To elucid ^ he matter. 




PART II 

CHAPTER I— MISSIONS IN MADHYA PRADESH 

AND INDIA 

Missiouaiy oiganisations are so wide-spiead in this country 
that they seem to constitute “a State within the State” The 
Roman Catholic Chuirh is a highly centiahsed oigamsation, spread 
over all the woild with powei concentiated in the Pope, who, in the 
woids of Pope Leo XIII (in the encyclical lettei, dated June 20, 
1894) “holds upon this earth the place of God Almighty” Hence 
he IS crowned with a Triple Ciown as King of Heaven and of the 
Eaith and of the Lowei Regions 

2 As regards the Protestants, they were divided into vaiious 
national chinches which sent out Missionaiies as limbs of “National 
Impel lalisms” (Woild Politics in Modern Civilization by Barnes, 
page 273) They aie numerous and on the whole the number of 
denominations is not decreasing hut inci easing (page 21, Elements 
of Ecumenism) Hence m their case, centralisation was necessary 
to fight on two fronts mz , leligious nationalism of the countiy 
which they assail and Communism which they want to defend 
themselves against With all this effort on centralisation, the 
Roman Catholic Church, the Oithodox Church of the Byzantine 
tiadition and the oriental National Churches desciihed as the Mono- 
physites. the Umtaiian Chinches of England and America have 
lefused to entei the felloivship of World Council of Churches w’lth 
its headquaiters at Geneva and on the other hand it has to meet 
violent and gi owing opposition from the International Council of 
Chiistian 'Chuiches and anothei fundamentalist group, viz, the 
World Evangelical Fellowship (pages 18 to 20, The Elements of 
Ecumenwm) 

3 The Evangelical aim of the Woild Council of Churches is 
the International Missionaiy Council Tlie National Christian 
Council of India, which ivas foimeily known as the National Mis- 
sionai-y Council, came to be oigamscd m 1914 as the lesult of 
the First Woild Missionaiy Confeience held in Edinburgh in 1910 
and is affiliated to the International Missionaiy Council which 
has Its offices m London and New^ Yoik It is a constituent 
membei of the International Missionary Council It is established 
on the acceptance of the principle that the Chuich is central m the 
Christian enterpiise, that the local congregation is basic to its hfe 
and witness and that evangelism is its piimaiy task Among its 
various functions are — 

(1) to consult the International Missionary Council regard- 

ing such matteis as call for consideration or action, 

(2) to communicate and co-operate with the National Chris- 

tian Councils of othei countries which are members 
of the International Missionary Council and ivith 
other similar bodies m matters affecting the Christian 
enterprise as a whole. 
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In India there arc Regional Christian Councils in 14 places, 
MZ , Andlira As'=am. Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Hyderabad, Karnatak, 
Kcral Tamil-Xad. Mid-India North-West India, Santhal, United 
Provinces and Utkal 

5 The foreign personnel in India now numbers 4,877, an 
excess of 500 on the returns for 1951 The increased personnel 
nas occurred in the smaller Missions, most of w^hich do not yet 
lia\e anv organised churches associated "ith them (Compiler’s 
Introduction, Christian Hand-Book, of India 1954-55) 

6 In Madhya Pradesh, there are Indian personnel 251 and 
foreign 402 (page 210 ibid) 

7 The institutions which are conducted by the Protestant 
Missions can be divided under five heads as follows — 

(i) Economic, 

(ii) Educational, 

fill) Exangclistic. 

(n) Medical, 

(\) Pliilanth topic and General 

Under (i) Economic, fall the followmg — 

(a) agricultural settlements, 

(b) co-operative societies, 
fc) printing presses, 

(d) literature distributing centres, 

(cj miscellaneous mdustnes 

Under (n) Educational — 

(a) colleges, 

(b) high schools, 

(c) middle schools, 

(d) teachers’ trammg institutions, 

(e) industrial schools, 

(f) schools for Missionaries’ children 

Under (in) E\angelistic — 

(a) theological colleges and seminaries, 

(li) pastoral and evangelistic workers training institu- 
tions, 

fc) Bible correspondence course, 

(d) Christian Ashrams 
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Under (iv) Medical — 

(a) hospitals, 

(b) dispensaries, 

(c) leprosy 'institutions, 

(d) tuberculosis sanatorium, and 

Under (v) Philantliiopic and General — 

(a) homes for the blmd and deaf, etc 

(b) homes for women, 

(c) homes for converts, 

(d) orphanages, 

(e) social and welfare organisations, 

(f) Missionary homes of rest, 

(g) Christian retreat and study centres 

A statement giving particulars about Protestant Christian 
Missions operating m Madhya Pradesh and the mstitutions con- 
ducted by the several Missions is to be found in Appendix 3 



CHAPTER n— HISTORY OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OLD MADHYA PRADESH 
AND THE MERGED STATES 

The present aims and objects of Missionaiy activity in some 
parts of Madhya Piadcsh can best be undcrsiood against tlie liack- 
gi ound of bistoiy The advent of Cb; mianity in Indi.i is siiroudcd 
in myth and tiadition Tiadilion assigns the oiigin of tlie most 
ancient Cbiistian community m India, c.illcd the byiian Cbiistians 
to the pleaching of bt Thomas, ihc Aposilc 

2 Tlie spicad of the Chiisiianiiy in Indi.i may he consideied 
undei four definite peiiods. viz 

(1) The Syrian Pciiod 

(2) The Roman Catliohc Pciiod undei I’oriuguese domina 

non 

(3) The Protestant Period tinder British domin.ition 

(4) The Modern Pciiod 

The Synan Period 

3 Long before Christ tlicrc had liccn commeree lictuccn 
Europe and India not only by c.u.n ans which took tlie land route 
through Persia, but also by slops dou'ii the Red Sea or the Pcrsi.m 
Gulf In fact, the foreign trade of India is as old as lier liistor)' 
Relics found m Sumeiia and Egypt jiomt to a traffic between these 
countries and India as fai b.ick as 3000 BC Commerce between 
India and Babylon by the Persian Gulf llourisbcd from 700 to 4S0 
B C Rome m her halcyon days depended upon India for spices 
and perfumes as well as silks brocades, muslins ,md cloth of gold 
The Parthian W'ars were fought by Rome largely to keep open the 
trade route to India E\cn in latci nines Europe looked upon the 
Hindus as cxpcits in cvci^ line of m.imif.icinre woodwork iiorv- 
woik, metal-woik, bleaching dying i.inning, '-o.ip-m. iking glass 
blowing, gun pow'dcr, fiic woiks cement, etc (Page 479, btorv of 
Civilization by Durant) 

4 St Thomas Christians (or follow cis of the Church of the 
East) in small numbers began to visit Malbar frecjiiently for trade 
purposes, and some of them settled there Dining the Dccian and 
Diocletian peisecutions many Chiistians Ining in the Eastern Pro\- 
ince of the Roman Empire fled to Persia and joined the Church in 
that Country Nestonus, bishop of Constantinople (AD 428 — 4311 
wdio denied the hypostatic union and maintained the existence of 
the tw'o disanct natures in Christ, w'as condemned and deposed for 
“heresy” at the Council of Ephesus m 431 AD His follow eis, the 
Nestorians, w^ere persecuted ivith such vigour that they were forced 
to leave the Empire and by the time of Justinian (A D 527) it w’as 
difficult to find a church within the whole Roman Empire that 
shared the view's of Nestoiians The exiled Nestorians joined the 
Church m Persia 
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5 Between tlie Fifth and the Ninth centuries Nestonan 
- expansion was phenominal The Nestonan tiaders brought to 
Malabai seveial colonies of Chiistians from Persian lands durmg 
this period These colonists had then own priests and deacons 
and a bishop from Persia As tlie years rolled on these early 
colonies adapted themselves to the ways of the Hindus and learnt 
to mamtam their racial purity Even to this day the Syrian 
Christians claim that their community has remained unadulterated 
by proselytism 


Advent of European Chnstiamty 

6 The first Latin Christian Missionary who is known to have 
visited India was John de Monte Corvmo, afterwards Archibishop 
of Cambale m Cathay Sent out by Pope Nicholas IV as a Mis- 
sionary to China, he on his way to China halted m India about the 
year 1291 He remained m the country for tliirteen months, and 
baptised m difEeient places aliout one hundred people The next 
Latin Missionary of whom we find mention is a French Dominican 
Friar named Jordanus About the year 1323 or earlier with other 
Friais, both Dominican and Franciscan, he found his way to the 
Bombay coast where it is said his companions were put to death by 
Muslims This was the peiiod when Christianity was unable to 
stand against the ovei whelming forces of Islam 

7 By the close of the Thirteenth century these European 
Missionaries were able to cieate a cham of Cliristian colonies on 
the Western coast of India, between Thana (Bombay) and Quilon 
(Travancore) Stimulated by the fear of Muslims, particularly 
Mongols, Rome got reconciled to many thmgs which it did not 
like, and a Christian unity was established In the early years of 
the Fourteenth century a complete Persian hierarchy was cieated 
with a Metiopoliton whose seat was at a town south of the Caspian 
sea and whose juiisdiction extended ovei Peisia, India, Ethiopia 
and Central Asia 

The Roman Cathohc period xmder the Portuguese Dominion 

8 The Missionary work of Western Christendom bagan with 
the arrival of the Portuguese m 1498 This should be considered 
the begmnmg of the aggressive Missionary Era of the Cathohc 
Church m India In 1498 Vasco da G^ma anchored ofE Calicut, but 
on that occasion he had no intercourse with Christians When he 
visited India a second time in 1502, he was surprised to find a 
Christian community on the western coast of India These 
Christians welcomed him and applied to him for assistance against 
their Muslim neighbours Large numbers of monks were sent to 
India with tlie Portuguese fleets, and Goa soon became the centre 
of a vigorous missionary enterprise By now the Portuguese 
strategy of establishing the Protectorate of the Kung of Portugal 
ovei the Christians of the Malabai coast had become successful 

6 
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9 Although in tlie sphere of trade and commerce the Portu- 
guese on the West coast made \ery substantial progress, no great 
success was at first achieved m their missionary endeavours. The 
King of Portugal, dissatisfied with the small progress made, applied 
to Ignatius Loyola to send the entire Jesuit Order to India The 
motto of Portuguese adventure in India \\as “the service of God and 
our own advantage”, and King Manuel i\as determined to use all 
available resources to achieve this object Loyola could not grant 
the request , hut in 1541 Francis Xavier, the greatest of all Jesuits, 
was sent to the East, and the day of his arrival may well he called 
the birthday of Roman Catholic Missions m India He only spent 
about four and a half years m the country, hut in that brief space 
of time he is said to have baptised about 60,000 people, nearly all 
from the fisherman castes, Ining on the South-West and Souih-Easr 
coasts of India They poured en masse into the Church 

10 This mass mo\cmcnt work of the Jc«uits was in fact an 

appeal to material interests The Fishermen of the South-East 
coast were constantly raided by pirates One of their fellow 
countrymen, living in Goa who had become Cliristian. persuaded 
them to apply for help to the Portuguese Viceroy. So a deputation 
w'as sent to Goa, and the Viceroy agreed to delner them from their 
enenues on condition that the whole caste became Christian and 
subjects of the King of Portugal The bargain was ratified by the 
bapnsm of all the delegates then and there A ficct was sent, the 
pirates were dispersed, and the whole caste was baptised in a few’ 
weeks 

11 The impatient Xa\ier, still dissatisfied with the result of 
his labour wrote to the King of Ponugal that die only hope of 
increasing the number of Christians was by the use of the secular 
power of the State As a result of this note, the King issued orders 
that in Goa and other Portuguese settlements, “all idols shall he 
sought out and destroyed, and se\ere penalties shall be laid upon 
all such as shall dare to make an idol or shall shelter or hide a 
Brahmin (Page 54 History’- of Missions Richter) He also 
ordered that special pn\aleges should be granted to Christians in 
order that the names may be inclmed to submit themsehes to 
the yoke of Christianity. ^ 54 — ibid) 

12 In 1514 Pope Leo X granted to the Kings of Portugal the 
right of patronage over Churches and of nomination to all the 
Benefices which they would establish In 1534 all trading stations 
from Bombay to Nagapatnam where the Portuguese flag was float- 
ing. soon became Catholic centres with resident Chaplains. Along 
the coast Franciscans had baptised some 20,000 Paravas (Fishermen) 
even before Xavier landed m India Goa, the capital of Portuguese 
India, was made an Episcopal See Now successive wa%es of inva- 
sions of India by Catholic Missionaries from the West were started 
besides the Jesuits in (1542) the Dommicans (in 1548), the Augusti- 
nians (in 1572) also arrived in India Mth the active support of 
the Portuguese Kings. By the middle of 1577 a Christian centre 
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was formed m Bengal by bands of Portuguese adventurers and 
an Augustiman Father and their slaves “ Thus the Portuguese 
continued their work of “winning Indians for Christ their Lord” 
with the mighty sword in one hand and the crucifix m the other 

Cathobc expansion 

13 In 1872 the Augustmians distributed their missionaries m 
Basein, Bengal and other parts The Jesuits had been making 
determined efforts to reform the S 5 man Church in accordance iiith 
Roman ideas and to hrmg it into subjection to the Pope In 1594 
a Jesuit Mission started from Goa to the court of Akbar the Mughal 
and they got his permission to estabhsh Christian centres in Agra, 
Delhi and Lahore The Catholic wnters say that in 1600, after a 
century of Mission work the Church had gathered about 2,70,000 
converts m India 

14 A new departure was made at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century by another great Jesuit Missionary He was 
an Italian of noble birth, of great intellectual ability and devotion 
He came to Madura, capital of a Hindu Kingdom, outside tl-e 
jurisdiction of the Poituguese Viceroy His name was Robert De 
Nobili He saw that the policy of Xavier and othei Catholic 
Fathers who were making mass conversions of lower castes by using 
the secular power of the State was disastrous He clearly saw that 
unless the higher classes were won tor Christ the Church was not 
going to diive her roots into the soil of India So he at once threw 
over the policy of Xavier and struck out a line of his own 

15 Nobili appeared m Madura clad m the saffron robes of a 

Sadhu with sandal paste on his forehead and the sacred thread on 
his body from which hung a cross and took his abode jn the Brah- 
min quarteis He thus attracted a large number of people He 
gave out that he was a Brahmin from Rome He showed docu- 
mentary evidence to prove that he belonged to a clan of the parent 
stock that had migrated from ancient Aryavart and assured the 
members of the high castes that by becoming a Christian one did 
not renounce one’s caste, nobility or usage (Pages 65 — 70 Christians 
and Christianity m India and Pakistan) He learnt Tamil, Telugu 
and Sanskiit, and took up the Biahman style of living He wrote 
in Sanskrit a Christian Sandhyavandanam foi Brahmin conierts 
He declared that he w^as bringing a message which had been taught 
in India by Indian ascetics of yore and that he was only restoring to 
Hindus one of their lost sacred books, namely the 5th Veda, called 
Yeshurveda It passed for a genuine work until the Protestant 
Missionaries exposed the fraud about the year 1840 (History of 
Missions, Richter, Page 57) In fi\e years, from 1607 to 1611, he 
baptised 87 Brahmins These conversions, then so marvellous, drew 
upon De Nobili the eyes of friend and foe alike A big control ersv 
raged among the Roman Catholic missionaries the world over for r 
considerable length of time Much of the opposition could be ex- 
plained hv wounded pride on the Portuguese side In 
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Pope Gregory XV gave a bull in favour of De Nobili, declaring fbus; 
We allow the present and futuie converts to wear the (liiaiimin) 
thread and the tuft of hair as distinctive inaiks of r,icc, social rank 
and office, to use sandal wood as oinanient and to take ablutions 
as a matter of hygiene. This Brahman Sanyasi of the 'Roman 
Gotra’, Father Dc Nobili, worked for 40 years and filed at the npe 
age of 89 in 1656 It is said that he h.id converted about a lakh of 
persons but they all melted away aCtei his dciith 

By 1700 India h.id 6,00,000 of Catholics 

16 The Catholic expansion continued. I'he French Jesuits, 
who had their hcadquaiters in Pondicherry from 1700, passed it 
on to the Paris Foreign Mission Society in 1776, At Calcutta a 
Catholic chapel was erected in 1700 The Italian Cajiuchins penet- 
rated into Tibet in 1713 Thus, a network of Roman Catholic 
Missions was spread all over India, fiom Tibet to Cape Comorin 
and from Punjab to Assam Within two hundred years after 
the Portuguese landed m India, it is claimed the Catbfilic Church 
had 9,58,000 adherents in India (Caiho)ic Directory, 1950) 

The Protestant period 

17 The Missionary woik of the Ptoiestani Church began in 
India in 1706 Soon after the Dutch, the Danes entered Indi.i 
and established a number of facloiics on the eastern and western 
coasts of India In 1706, German Lutherans, sent by King 
Fredeiick IV of Denmark, reached Tranciucbar as Missionaries to 
the Danish Possession in India Their w-ork <it fir'.t was mainly 
confined to the Danish and English settlements Later they did 
a lot of preaching, teaching and Bible translation Zicgcnbalg, 
Grundler, Schwartaz and others under the patronage of 
the King of Denmark were the pioneeis of the Protestant Mission 
in India The Danish Missionary Society in association with 
German Missions opened the era of Protcsiant Missionarv enter- 
prise m India The Bible was translated into Tamil by them 
They laid the foundations of the Church in the districts of 
Tinnevelly, Tnchmopoly, Tanjorc and Madras 

Anglican Missions 

18 The Danes had scarcely commenced assumnig political 
power when they were superseded by the British The first English 
Mission established m India was that of the Baptists in Bengal 
By the Charter of 1690 the East India Company w-as charged to 
see "All chaplains m the East India Service shall leain the language 
of the country m order that they may be better able to instruct 
the Gentoos, heathen servants and slaves of the Company and of its 
agents into Protestant religion” (page 102, Richter Histor)’^ of 
Missions m India) The S, P C K. appointed the Rev Clarke 
Keirnander's mission in Calcutta in 1789, but he left that position 
in 1791 and became a chaplain in the East India Company’s seivice 
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William Carey landed in Calcutta in Novembei 1793, and estab- 
lished his headquarters at the Danish settlement at Serampore, a 
few miles north of Calcutta In 1801, Loid Wellesley made him 
Master and Professor- of Bengali, Marathi and Sanskrit, at the 
newly established college m Calcutta for trammg candidates for 
Government services Thus, Carey’s activities were extended to 
Calcutta The Serampore trio, viz , Carey, Marshman and Ward 
were carrying on a vigorous crusade, pouring coarse and scuirilous 
mvectives against both Hinduism and Islam When a Mission 
tract m which Hazrat Mohammed was called an imposter had 
been brought to his notice, Lord Mmto wrote to the Chairman 
of the East India Company m 1807 to say how the publications of 
the Serampore Pi ess had the effect not to convert but to alienate the 
adherents of Hmduism and Islam He said “pray lead especially 
the miserable stuff addressed to the Hindus m which . 
without proof or argument of any kind pages aie filled with hell 
fire denounced against the whole race of men, etc ” (Parekh 

Christian Prosel^ism m India^ P^ge 126) 

19 The Church of England prevailed upon the East India 
Company to appoint chaplains, and ardent evangelistis like Hemy 
Martyn were bi ought to India The S P C K made financial 
grants to the German Missionaries in South India In 1813, there 
was held m the Parliament the famous debate on the subject of 
sending out Missionaries to India Mr Charles Marsh, a retired 
Barrister from Madras, opposed the measuie in a vehement speech 
which ended with the prei oration “Wliat will have been gamed to 
ourselves by giving them Calvinism and teimented liquors, and 
whether predestination and gm would be a compensation to the 
natives of India for the changes which will ovei whelm their habits, 
morals and religion” (page 36, Volume II, Life and Times of Carey, 
Marshman, Ward by J C Marshman, 1859) In 1814, the CMS 
sent two cleigymen to South India, and m 1816 two otheis to Bengal 
as regular Missionaries In 1820 the Bishop’s College m Calcutta 
was established “for instructing native and othei Chrisuan youth in 
the doctrine of the Church” With the ariival of Alexander Dull, 
the Scottish Missionary, 1830, a fresh epoch began in the history 
of the Protestant Missions 

20 Duff was confronted witli the same position m Bengal that 

faced De Nobili at Madura two centuiies earlier The situation 
which the Missionaries had to face m the middle of the last cen- 
tury IS well described by Captain Cunningham in the Hi'^tory of 
the Sikhs (1849) m these words “They cannot promise aught 
which their hearers were not sure of before the Pandit 

and the Mullah can each oppose dialectics to dialectics, morality 
to morality, and revelation to revelation Our zealous pieachcr'; 
may create sects among themselves they may persevere in their 
laudable resolution of bringing up tbc orphans of heathen parents 

but It seems hopeless that tliey should c\cr Christia- 
nise the Indian and Mahomedan worlds” (pages 19-20) The Indian 
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Christians drawn nearly entirely from the lower castes were looked 
doivn upon and despised. It seemed impossible that they could be 
tile evangelists of India. Dr DufE, therefore, conceived the plan 
of convertmg the Brahmans by means of English education satu- 
rated ivith Christian teachmg and with the help of the Enghsh 
providing them with Government jobs Dr DufiE’s example was 
followed by other Missionaries, and high schools and colleges were 
founded durmg the next fifty years m all parts of India with lavish 
aid from Government. The Government despatch of 1854 provided 
that the education imparted m the Government institutions should 
be exclusively secular Canon Mozley, discussing the prospects of 
Christianity m the fifties of the last century, warmly supported 
the neutral attitude of the Government and argued that their “so- 
called Godless education left the Indian mind purged desiring to 
be fiUed Several witnesses before the Parliamentary Committee 
of 1853 affirmed that Government schools were doing pioneei 
work for Christianity” (Mayhew Christianity and Government of 
India page 177) The underlying policy of the Educational Des- 
patch was apparently that the Missionary institutions should im- 
part the knowledge of Christian religion directly while the Gov- 
ernment institutions were to do the same indirectly With this 
object the Mission institutions came to receive grants as much as 
five times of all private institutions put together and they got con- 
trol of almost all the secondary schools (ibid page 170) In 
the shapmg of Government pohcy on education, there was a ten- 
dency to identify the interest of Government and Christian ■ 
Mission the Missions definitely included the education 

of all kinds and grades among their instruments for the evangelisa- 
tion of India (ibid page 160) 

21 With the increase of political power of the British in 
India, the Protestant Missionaries with the active support of the 
British Residents m the Native States established churches and Mis- 
sion centres all over India. When the Indian War of Independence 
(called the Mutiny) broke out there were about 90 Missionary 
societies at work in India, in addition to the Missions of the Church 
of Rome, and their workers ordained and unordamed, numbered 
over 2,600r 

22. Two years after the Mutiny, Lord Palmerstone, Prime 
Minister, could say in public “It is not only oui duty but in our 
own interest to promote the diffusion of Christianity as far as 
possible throughout the length and breadth of India” (page 194 
ibid) The Secretary of State Lord Halifax appended the state- 
ment to It • viz , “Every additional Christian is an additional bond 
of union with this country arid an additional source of strength to 
the Empire” (page 194 ibid; and page 29 Missionary Principles 
and Practice by Speers) In 1876, there was a chorus of offiaal 
praise when Lord Reay (Bombay) introducing to the Prince of 
Wales a Deputation of Indian Christians said, refernng to the 
Missionaries, “They were doing for India more than all those 
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civilians, soldiers, judges and governors whom Your Highness has 
met” Sii Chailes Eliot (Bengal) described their work as “an un- 
lecognised and unof&cial branch of tlie great movement that alone 
justihes British rule in India” Sir Macworth Young (Punjab) des- 
cribed them as “the most potent force m India” (page 194 Christia- 
nity and Government of India by Maybe w) Durmg the first half 
of the muteenth century there were a few converts from distmguish- 
ed and talented families m India But in the latter half of that 
centuiy there arose powerful movements of Arya Samaj, Brahma 
Samaj and Theosophy Great spiritual personalmes hke Daya- 
nand, Ramknshna and Vivekanand, Madam Blavatsky, Col Olcott 
appealed on the scene. This religious upheaval made all the 
attempts of the Missionaries among the mtelhgent classes wholly 
abortive In the eyes of the missionaries, Madam Blavatsky was 
an “arant cheat” , Col Olcott “a credulous man” , Dr. Beasant 
“a famous defender of materialism . who could not be 

named m the same breath with honest students such as MaxMuUer 
and Deusson who after profound research have arrived at a favour- 
able judgment upon Hinduism” , “Vivekanand was known for many 
years to be under the influence of the most adventurous Sanyasi” , 
Ramknshna Paramliansa whom Maxmuller raised to unmerited 
repute by the publication of his biography” Swami (V ivekananda) 
frequented American hotels, ate food prepared by white man, a 
shoodra appealing as the apostle of Hinduism (Richter pages 382, 
384. 385 and 387) 

23 The growth of the Protestant Church durmg the period 
of Biitish Raj m India was due mamly to the great patronage and 
support the Church was gettmg from the Government of India. 
Instances of Land grants and financial aid to build Churches, 
missionary centies, hospitals, educational institutions etc , are 
numerous All Cathedrals entrusted to the Bishoprics under the 
Ecclesiastical establishments were built from State funds Not only 
111 cities and towns and m military stations m British India, but 
m almost every Indian State we can find big Churches and Mis- 
sionary buildmgs erected almost entirely with Government aid 
To piotect the Chiistian converts and their mheritance m British 
India, Act XXI of 1 850 was passed, as the then prevailmg customary 
law stood as an impediment to conversion of Hindus to other reli- 
gions All the concessions given to missions m about 350 major 
Anglican centres need not be mentioned in detail m our Report 

24 In the Residency area of every State there stand to this day 
huge churches and other mission buildmgs for the construction of 
which lands and nearly all funds were contributed by the Ruler or 
Chief of that State at the instance of the Enghsh Residents or Poli- 
tical Agents This kind of patronage from a non-Christian country 
for evangelism within its teiiitory is unique m the history of 
nations 
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25 The progress of Christianity up to the end of tlic first 

decade of this century Avas dcsciibcd by Sir Banifylds Fuller (who 
like Sir Andrew Fraser had been a C F. Officer before he went to 
Bengal as Governor) in these words Christianity has been offered to 
classes tliat have remained outside the pale of Hinduism, hill tribes 
and the low'cr strata of the cooly population . Among the 
higher and better educated classes evangelism has been less success- 
ful It is surprising that Christianity has not spread 

moie rapidly For a century it has not only been preached m the 
streets but has been taught in numerous schools and colleges , it 
has behind it the prestige of the ruling race , and yet probably there 
are less than 2^ million native Christians m Incha, if we deduct 
those who ow'e their conversion to Nestorian Missions or to the 
Portugese (images 210, 364 Empire of India, 1913) 

26 The number of Missionary Societies considerably increased 
about the middle of last century and they used to hold conferences 
in vanous centres m India viz Calcutta in 1855, Benaras in 1857, 
Ootacamund in 1858, Lahore in 1862, Allahabad m 1872 and 
Bangalore in 1879 During that period there was a tendency' on 
the part of all the Missions to focus their activity particularly on 
the abongmes They adneved unexpectedly great success among 
the Kols as m 1851 the number was only 31 it rose in 1861 to 2,400, 
m 1871 to 20 727 and in 1881 to the large figure of 44,024 In 
view of this success with the Kols the Missionaries pressed their 
w'ork among other tribes as they realised tliat there was a move- 
ment On the part of the aborigines to raise themselves in the social 
level by adopting Hindu manners and customs, which would be 
taken advantage of to gather tlvcm into the Chnstian Church and 
thus “save them from the rapid onward march of Hinduism”. 
(Richtei Histoty of Chnstian Mission pages 214-215) 

27 For the purpose of understanding the vigorous and high- 
ly intensified Missionary activity concentrated in Surguja distnet 
after the merger of the States in 1947. it is necessary to cast a 
glance at the origin of Missionary enterpnse at Ranchi, which can 
be gathered from the History of Chhota Nagpur As far back as 
1845 the Deputy Commissioner IVir Hamngton invited four 
German hhssionanes from Calcutta and their work began w'ith 
some orphan children who had been handed over to them during 
famine The number of converts to Christianity began to swell 
and the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Mission began to extend 
its acnvities around Ranchi The Gossner Mission operates in the 
territory formerly compnsed in Jashpur, Surguja, Udaipur and 
Raigarh States It has still its headquarters at RJmchi Later on 
in 1885 they were joined by the Roman Catholic Mission 

28 Before 1948 the diocese of Ranchi included the territory 
which consisted of eight feudatory states, seven in the diocese of 
Ranchi and one in the diocese of Nagpur Mission w’ork was 
strictly forbidden in all those States In 1907 however a great 
movement of conversion took place in Jashpur State, but for nine 
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years the Missionaries could not even erect a shed to hve in By 
and hy five Mission stations were erected Another movement of 
conversions took place m 1935 m Udaipur State Till 1941 no 
pnest or catechist was allowed to enter the State From 1941 to 
1949 the priest was allowed to go from outside the State to visit 
persons dangerously ill and four times a year to sa)'^ mass But 
he was prohibited from staying more than 48 hours m the State 
With the integration and merger of the States m 1948 and the 
promulgation of the Constitution m 1950 full freedom was conced- 
ed to the Missionary activities The diocese of Raigarh and 
Amhikapur was erected on the 13th of December, 1951 by being 
cut off from the diocese now Aich-Diocese of Ranchi The dio- 
cese still forms part of the Ranchi Mission (1954 Catholic 
Directory page 264) 

29 The work of these Missions was much facilitated by the 
economic and social problems which arose as a result of the per- 
manent settlement made by Lord Cornwallis m 1793 As stated 
by E De Meulder S J the Christian Mission could provide the 
aborigines with schools, colleges, hostels, hospitals and co-opeia- 
tives of various sorts, but they could not give them lands, “for 
these belonged to the foreign sponsored permanent settlement of 
Rajahs and Jammdars oi to the ‘Laissez faire’, ‘liberal’, zammdan 
regime inaugurated by Lord Cornwallis whose fatal signature 
meant the death of the ancient village republics” (page 1 Tribal 
India Speaks by E De Meulder S J) Up to that time the cus- 
tom was to regard the aborigmal as oivnei of the land m the foiest 
which he reclaimed it and the Zammdais were only farmers of 
revenue The cultivators had to render certain feudal sennees in 
return for the lands which they held 

30 In fact most of the Zammdars and Rajahs were tax col- 
lectors, never owners of the land, m the previous regimes, but after 
the permanent Settlement they claimed ownership m about the 
same way that the ancestors of British Landlordism had done 
at the time of the Reformation m England (Page 63 Tribal India 
Speaks) The disputes 'between them and the Zammdars arose 
when the number of the aborigines embraced Christianity In 
introducing the Bhumhari Bill in the Bengal Council on November 
16, 1868 Mr M H Dampier, ICS quoted the following remarks 
of Col Dalton * 

“ the Kols who embraced Christianity imbibed 

more mdependent notions, and in several instances successfully 
asserted their rights From this the belief unfortunately spread 
through the district that when the Kols go to the Court as 
Christians they are more uniformly successful than those who 
have not changed their religion It was stated in the report on 
the Census of India 1911 Volume V, page 220 “Another 
attraction is the hope of obtaining assistance from the mission- 
aries m their difficulties and protecuon agamst the coercion 
of the landlords it must not he imagined that the 
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Christian Missionaries held out such offers as inducement to 
the aboriginals to enrol themselves in the Christian ranks but 
the knov.’ledge that the Missionaries do not regard their dunes 
as confined to cure souls but also see to the v.elfarc of their 
flock and the agrarian legislation v.hich is the Magna Charta 
of the abonginal was largely due to the influence of the Mis- 
sionaries” (Legend of the Kols by S Haidar pages 8-9) 

In the Settlement Report of 1901-10 Mr John Reid remarked 
that the abonginal con^erts ■v\erc backed by the moral 'support and 
some times by the financial support of the European Missionaries 
(page 16 ibid) 

31. As said by Lord Northbrook m his preface to Chhota 
Nagpur by Bradley Birt, the abonginal tribes of India afforded 
a promising field tor the Missions, and accordingly, the Belgian 
Jesuit Mission entered the field in 1SS5 and has since then been 
collecting a large followang The Catholic Jesuit Mi'^sionarics alsn 
tried to exploit the agrarian gncianccs of the aboriginal and a'; i'^ 
evident from the Commissioners report to Goicrnmcnt in 1890 
wherein he stated that Mr, Renny, the Deputy Commissioner of 
Ranchi "condemns the action of the Jesuit priests m tcry strong 
language, charging them uith encouraging the discontent and lay- 
ing at their doors the responsibility for dicturbancc'^ v,hich might 
ha\c led to serious consequences” (page 18. Legend of the Kols) It 
is n ell-known that m 1895 there v.as an uprising of aboriginals led 
by a German Mission coniert by name Birsa t\ho styled himself 
as the brother of Jesus, and it had to be suppressed vdth mili- 
tary’’ aid. 

32 There v.as a similar rebellion in 1910 in the Ba'^tar State 
which uas attributed to the actnitv of a Missionarv bv name 
Mr Ward In the report, dated the 12th July 1910, the officer in 
charge of the expeditionary force in Bastar State stated that 
Mr Ward v.as the most dangerous man in the State Mr. Ward was 
transferred to some place outside Bastar, but e\cn from there he 
WTOte secret letters to the Christians in Bastar instigating them to 
agitate for his retransfer to Bastar and in a search of the houses of 
certain Christians "treasonable and seditious correspondence was 
found”. Mr. J May, Divan of the State, wrote to the Mission 
authorities at Raipur to say that on enquire he was satisfied that 
ne and the Christians were instrumental in causing great deal of 
disloyalty and discontent. Mr. Ward subsequentiv was sent bad 
TO America 

33 In 1936-37, there was an unauthonsed attempt made by 
the Jesuit Missionaries to enter into the Udaipur State for 
sionary enterprise. It was found on enquiry by the Agent to the 
Governor-General that they used their station at Tapkara outside 
Udaipur State which was a forbidden area for provelvtizing the 
subjects of Udaipur, by making loans to people to attract converts 
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aud opening Mission schools in Udaipur State ivithout permission 
and the absti action of 120 boys and guls from Udaipui for educa- 
tion in tlie Mission ceiitie at Tapkaia, and the Government uf India 
warned the Jesuit Mission that any further development of Mis- 
sionaiy enterpiise m the Udaipur State should be avoided The 
Mission was also asked to maintain a register showmg in the case 
of each new convert, his name, his father’s name and other parti- 
culars including any kind of material benefit given to the converts 
at the time of their conversion (Col Meek’s Report) 

34 In 1948, Rev Lakra, the head of the Lutheran Mission at 
Ranchi, attended the Conference of the World Counal of Churches 
held at Amsterdam Mr Dulles from America was also present 
there As a lesult of the money received from the United 
Lutheian Chinch in America amounting to 8,000 dollars and 
Rs 90 000 in 1953 there were conversions m the Surguja district 
on a mass scale {Gharbandhii, November 1952, page 13, and Gliar- 
bandhti, November 1953, pages 15 and 16) The Mission also 
obtained fiom America Rs 67,500 to make good the deficit in its 
expenditure {Gbarbandhn, December 1953, pages 4 to 7) It is 
clear that m the keen competition that arose between the various 
Missions It was found necessary to advance Rs 30 to some of the 
comerts as an inducement to change their religion {Gharbandhu, 
December 1952, pages 2 to 5) In 1954, the Lutheran National 
Missionary Society lequested for a giant of a laige amount for 
engaging the services of the Uraon personnel needed for mass 
conversion woik and thiough the good offices of Dr F A 
Schiotz. Chairman of the Lutheian World Federation Commission 
of World Missions, and Dr C W Oberdorfer, the Federation Pre- 
sident of India, they secured a giant of 1,500 dollars on the basis 
of ‘Partnership m Obedience’ (T/ie National Missionary Intelli- 
gencer, April 1954, page 5) There was practically an invasion 
m the Surguja State of Missionaiy enteipiisc backed by substantial 
finance and peisonnel with the result that there weie more than 
5,000 conversions 

35 At this stage it may be necessary to see how the Mission- 
aries penetiated into the Eastern States of Madhya Pradesh In 
1893, Sir Andrew Fraser who was then Commissioner of Chhattis- 
garh ga\'e authority without reference to the local Government for 
acquisition of land for Mission purposes m the Bastar State when 
It was under the Government management The developments 
which occurred thereon have already been stated above 

36 In 1894 an application made by the Missionaiies for the 
acquisitions of land in the Kawardha State was i ejected by the 
Local Government on the principal that when a State is under the 
admimstration of the Government the alienation of land for h fis- 
sion purposes should be refused in view of the fiduciary position of 
the Government Towards the beginning of the lOtli centuri' the 
German Lutheran Mission opened two stations m the Gangpur 
State without the permission of the Ruler and without reference rr 
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the Local Government Inspite of the Chief's protest the political 
authority did not take any action and one of the Missionaries open- 
ly preached disobedience to the Chief’s orders in the matter of 
begar, although rendering of such services was due from the rent- 
free holders only The Missionanes generally made promises to 
the ryots that they would secure their freedom from various petty 
demands from the Darbar As this introduced the principle of 
msubordmation one Missionary ivas removed from the State under 
the orders of the Commissioner of Chhota Nagpur who acted then 
as Pohtical Officei Later a European Diwan found that the 
Christians were getting quite out of hand and he dealt firmly -with 
the position He formed the opinion that the majority of the 
people who jomed the Missions did so in the expectation of some 
matenal advantage and not for any spiritual benefit 

37. About the same time the Roman Catholic Mission also 
entered Jashpur How the rulers of the State were treated by the 
Government is clear from the letter dated 10th June 1923 from the 
Roman Catholic Arch Bishop of Calcutta to the Political Agent at 
Raipur, in which occurs the following sentence ' — 

“In Gangpur the Rajah — ^under pressure of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, wnthm whose Jurisdiction Gangpur then was 
— gave me a perpetual lease at the usual rent, of an extensive 
plot of Taur land at Kesaramal m 1907; and since then the 
Chief quite willmgly this time has granted me leases of two 
more plots, one at Hamirpur and one at Gaihera In Jashpur 
so far w'e have had only verbal grants ” 

The Arch Bishop desired the Political Agent to give him a 
set of perpetual leases but he was disappointed The circumstances 
in which the Rajah of Jashpur came to be deposed are highly 
significant, to show the influence w'hich the Missionaries exercised 
on the Government of the day In 1906 the German Lutheran 
Mission applied for the issue of a hcence to permit entry of Indian 
preachers into this State The Rajah was reluctant to grant the 
permission for the entry of the preachers but was prevailed upon 
by the Pohtical Agent, Mr Laurie to withdraw his opposition 
Mr Brett the new Political Agent found that about 30,000 people 
and 15,000 were claimed, respectively, by the Roman Catholics 
and the Lutheran Mission as enquirers and they were aU of the 
Uraon tribe He reported to Government that the Chief had 
accepted the agreement mentioned above under pressure from the 
Political Agent, but the Central Provinces Government held that 
the Chief could not be given general pemussion to forbid all Mis- 
sionaries and preachers from entering the State. But at the same 
time it w^amed the Missionary Societies that they could not expect 
any support from Government agamst the Chief if their preachers 
encourage the subjects to resist his lawful demands But on account 
of continuous conflict betw'een the Chief and the Missionaries the 
Political Agent, Mr Blakesley made a thorough enquiry and sub- 
mitted a full report to the Local Government in 1913 He pomted 
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out that the movement towards Christiamty m the Jashpur State 
was m no sense a religious one, and that the Missionaries had 
acquired a considerable hold on the people by means o£ loans 
He also showed that under the guise of religious proselynsm politi- 
cal propaganda had been spread throughout the State His recom- 
mendation was that the Chief should be permitted to exclude the 
Jesuit Missionaries and their catechists but the Government dechn- 
ed to accept his recommendations Mr Blakesley’s statement 
as to the nature of the rehgious proselytism was later amply 
borne out by an admission made by the Arch Bishop 
of Calcutta to Mr Napier, the Commissioner of Chhattisgarh 
m 1912 The Arch Bishop said to Mr. Napier, that puttmg 
aside all cant he did not suppose that the majority of 
the aboriginal Christians m the State had much feeling either 
way in the matter of religion and that they embraced Christianity 
m the hope that material benefit would result to themselves The 
trouble arose in 1922 m Jashpur when a Society W name'the Umty 
Samaj’ came to be formed by the Lutherans of Ranchi, and there 
was a report of a dangerous movement amongst Missions’ 
preachers in the State The Roman Catholic Arch Bishop of 
Calcutta, wrote to the Pohtical Agent sendmg an account by one 
of his priests that Lutheran preachers had been fomenting trouble 
that would lead to a rebelhon which in fact did ensue and resulted 
m the deposition of the Rajah of Jashpur 

It was to avoid such trouble that the Conversion Act 1936 came 
to he enacted by the Raigarh Darbar 

38 Let us now turn to the steps taken by Government to 
afford protection to the aborigines The Government of India Act 
of 1870 conferred upon the Governor-General in Council the power 
to approve and sanction laws and regulations made by local Govern- 
ment for the admmistration of certam speaal areas to which pre- 
viously the Secretary of State m Council had apphed the Act In 
1874 the Indian Le^slature passed the scheduled Districts Act XIV 
of 1874 whereby the Local Government was empowered to declare 
m respect of the tracts specified m the Act what enactments were 
or were not m force therem It was m pursuance of this that the 
Central Provinces Government passed the Land Alienation Act 
m 1916 The Government of India Act of 1919 under section 52-A 
(2) empowered the Governor-General m Counal to declare the 
territories occupied by the abongmes to be a backward tract The 
Statutory Commission of 1928 grouped the backward tracts into two 
large categories, one as wholly excluded areas and the other as 
partially excluded areas It was found that the aboriginal people 
such as the Gonds had taken part m political movements, viz , non- 
co-operation movement of 1920-21, the Nagpur Flag Satyagarh of 
1923 and the Forest Satyagraha of 1930 (Page 49 the Abongmal 
Problem m the Balaghat District) In the annual report intended 
for submission to the British Parliament the aspect of forest Satya- 
graha, was particularly stressed to sho^ that the violation of the 
Forest Laws enabled the agitators to achieve a substantial measure 
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of success m fostcimg unrest among the tribes. (India m 1930-31 
page 554) When the proposals of the biaiuioiy Coinnussion came 
up before the Parliament CoJ. Wedgwood said that he Jiad received 
“An infinity of letters fioin India”, uiginj^ that the tubes should 
be allowed to be looked after by the Indians but in his opinion 
the educated Indians wanted “to get them in as cheap labour’'. 
Adverting to the Afiican paiallel he expressed his conviction that 
the best hope for backward tribes everywhere lay in the Chrirtian 
Missionaries (Ghurye — The Airoiigines p.ige 134) It is well 
known that a list was finally picparcd and embodied in the Govern- 
ment of India (excluded and paitially cxcludcfl areas) Order 1936 in 
accordance with sections 91 and 92 of ihc Government of India Act 
of 1935 The distinction between the two was that the Governor 
was required to exercise his functions in legard to the excluded 
areas in his own disciction and in regard to the partially excluded 
aieas he was to seek the advice of the Ministers. 

39 As a lesult of the Statutory exclusion of these tribes they 
had been treated as if they were the close preserve for Missionary 
entei prise Reviewing the problem as a whole the real inroad on 
tubal solidarity was made by the introduction of the British rule 
which destroyed the authority of the tribal elders, and ihcir tradi- 
tional panchayat systems. Even Dr. Hutton who contributed 
Chaptei XII to O’Malley’s Modern liKlia and the West stated that 
the establishment of the British Rule in India, far from being 
of immediate benefit to the primitive tnbcs did most of them much 
more harm than good (Page 173 Ghurye the Aborigines) The 
Forest Conservancy Laws, the excise Policy and laws, tyranny of 
petty officeis, forced labour and rapacious money-lender have all 
contributed to the disrupuon of the tribal solidarity, and that has 
given an opportunity for the enterprise of the Missionaries 

40 Dr Elwm wrote in 1944 bringing into prominence the evil 
effects of excluding the tribal areas from the general administra 
tion of the countiy and pointing out that in practice all it appeared 
to have achieved had been to give encouragement to proselytising 
Missions for exploitation of these people so remote from the 
sciutiny of public opinion. Speaking about the Mandla district 
he says 

“In Mandla the situation lias grown serious for here the 
Fathers of the Apostolic prefactuic Jabalpur arc proselytising 
on an unprecedented scale and on the method that would liave 
been considered disgraceful in tlic middle ages ” 

Further he says 

“The Missionaries us(urp many of the functions of 
Government officials, try to interfere in the work of the courts 
and business of the local officials and give the Gonds the 
impression that they are the real Sirkar and the Fathers finally 
have an extensive money-lending business and this is one of 
the most effective means of bringing aboriginals under their 
control and forcing them into the Church ” 
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41 Reviewing the whole question m the hght of its history 
one IS driven to the conclusion that they established a Slate witliin 
the State 


JHARKHAND 

42 The separatist tendency that has gripped the mind of 
the aboriginals under the influence of the Lutheran and Roman 
Catholic Misstons is entirely due to the consistent policy pursued 
by the British Government and the Missionaiies The final segre- 
gation of the aborigines in the Census of 1931 from the main body 
of the Hindus considered along with the recommendations of the 
Simon Commission which were incorporated m the Government of 
India Act, 1935, apparently set the stage for the demand of a sepa- 
rate State of Jharkhand on the lines of Pakistan The stages by 
xvhich It culmmated m the demand for Jharkhand will be clear 
from what follows. 

43 In 1941, Shri M D Tigga wrote and pubhshed a book 
entitled Chhota Nagpur Ker Putri (the daughter of Chhota Nag- 
pur) It was printed in the Gossner Evangelical Lutheran Press, 
Ranchi At page 19 of that book it is found 

^ sfk 35^ -lb rjT 
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(English translation ) 

“Looking to the political and economic backwardness of 
the Adivasis, a Sabha was formed m the year 1898 Its origi- 
nal name was Chhota Nagpur Christian Association As it 
grew. It became somewhat strong m 1915 and its name became 
Chhota Nagpur Unnati Samaj The same Sabha since 1938 is 
called Adivasi Mahasabha ” 

44 In the Survey and Settlement Report, Ranchi, 1927—35, 
there is a reference to political moveimnt started by one Tana 
Bhagat and this Unnati Samaj about the year 1915 The Tana 
Bhagat movement was m its origin purely religious and confined 
mainly to the Uiaons aimed at substitutmg Hmduized religious 
doctrmes for the old animistic behefs of the people The Unnati 
Samaj was a movement orgamsed by Lutheran Christians amongst 
the Mundas directed towards the moral and social improvement of 
people These two movements were oiigmally separate and non- 
political but about the year 1921-22 under the influence of the non- 
co-operation movement they merged into one and developed an 
attitude which was antagomstic to landlord and distrustful of Gov- 
ernment As the movement gathered force, the Police in 1922 had 
to take strong action against Tana Bhagat when Tana Bhagat’s 
Panchayat attempted to fine a raiyat Tliereafter there was the 
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fiist session of the Adiwasi Sahha Conferenre on 22n(l January 1939 
at Ranchi, which was picsidcd over by Shri Jnip.tlsingh, M 1\ 
(page 33 Adiwasi M.diasahha Visheshank March, 1939j In the 
presidential address he said as follows , — 

“The Adiwasis arc all non one in ihcir ‘'tniggle for 
freedom from the tyranny of mere numbers. We offer a 
united fiont, an amazing hict in the annals of the aborigines 
All the Missionary institutions working here are with us. 
anothei icmarkahlc achievement IRcn the Ilcngalis arc 
crying for scpaiation, the Rinopcnns anti Anglo-Indians are 
openly showing us their sympathy ’’ (p 34, ihid) 

He piocccdcd further to say, “On no account must our 
educational facilities he icdueed, but on the ronirary the grr/u/v la 
ihc Missioiuiry Societies should he uui^vu nl( d. '1 he Missionaries 
aie devoting then lives to our uplift and education 
W'e must ask tlic Goveinor to uiili/c seelion HO so tiiaf he may 
include in the schedule such additional amount, if anv. not esc ced- 
ing the amount of the rejected demand (p, 36. thtd) 

The icsolution which was adopted by the Confciencc was ns 
follow's — 

“It IS essential that these aboiigm.d districts forming as 
they do compact are.t most intimately liotmd together ns 
betw'ccn themselves by racial, linguistic, culiur.il, historu.d and 
agraiian bonds should he constituted into .i sc[).irnti admin- 
istrative unit, for the sake of furthering the rncial, economic, 
educational, cultuinl and politic.il interest of the baekw.ird 
people of this area (whose clistinctiie unitv tind whose right to 
separation from Bihar has in a way been atimiited and recog- 
nised by the Simon Commission and the framers of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935), by constiiming these tracts into so- 
called excluded area and that His FAcellencv the Governor of 
Bihar, the Viceroy and Governor-General of India and the 
lit Hon the Secretary' of State for Indi.i be implored 
to convey to His Majesty’s Government (with recommendations) 
the earnest desire of the Adiwasi Sabha to constitute Chhota 
Nagpur and Santhal Parganas into a separate Governor’s 
province at the earliest possible date and in any case before the 
federation of India is'^nstituted ’’ (p 42, ihid)' 

45 The Adiwasi Mahasabha was superseded bv the Jharkhand 
Party as announced by Jaipalsingh at the annual session of the 
Sabha of 1950 at Jamshedpur with ihc membership being open to 
non-adivvasi as w^ell (Abua Jharkhand Jaipalsingh Visheshank. 
16 Januar^f 1955, p 15) 

46 There was a controversy in the newspapers between 
Shri Jaipalsingh and Professor Hayward his Secretary' as regards 
the person vvRo had received the amount of Rs 50 000 from the 
Muslim League (Jharkhand News, dated Ranchi, the 6rh March 
1949) 

47 This attempt of the Adiwasis initiated by the Christian 
section thereof is a feature which is common to the developments 
m Burma, Assam and Indo-Chma among the Karens, Nagas and 



Amboynes This is attributed to the spirit of religious nationalism 
awakened among the conveited Cbiistians as among the followers 
of other religions But the idea of change of religion as bringmg 
about change of nationality appears to have originated in the 
Missionary circles, as one gathers fiom the followmg passage regard- 
ing tlie Karens of Burma — 

“Before the coming of the Missionaiies the Kaiens weie a 
suboidmate Hill Tribe, ammist by faith The Missionaries 
gave them education and through the translation of the Bible 
a written language This lemaikable achievement, the giving 
of a nationality to a people, has resulted in one embarrassment 
Missionaiies aie held lesponsihle for slowing up the Burma- 
nization of the Kaiens Karens have to-day a 

stiong national soaety which sent a delegation to London to 
plead foi a Kaien nation ” (Page 138 Rethinkmg Missions, 
1932) 

48 Thus while the Census officei isolates certain sections of 
the people fiom the mam bodies, the Missionaiies by convening 
them give them a separate natiortality so that they may demand a 
separate State for themselves 

49 The attitude of the Catholics was piofessedly against the 
agitation for Jharkhand or any separatist movement Rameshwai 
Prasad Sharma (Jashpur 21) stated that they were secietly helping 
the movement His statement deiives strong support fiom the 
issue of Nishkalank (the official oigan of the Catholics) of October 
1947 On the front page of it, there is the picture of Madonna 
with the child and facmg her is the map of Chhota-Nagpur At 
page 148, there is given the explanation of the picture m these 
words — 
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(English translation) 

When will the Ranchi Holy Land be dedicated to the Mother 
Mana ? 

“Oh, the Queen of Chhota Nagpur, by your grace Christ-kmg 
enteied this land with splendour and established his residence 
here Oh, thou Virgin of the Resurrection, at this moment, when 
false prophets aie tiying to appropriate Chhota Nagpur, enter thy 
kingdom with triumph and invite the Hindus (unconverted^ 
Lutlierans, Anglicans and others to be with you and your son ” 

8 
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CHAPTER lU— CHRISTIAN POST-WAR WORLD POLICY 

The nUcn‘?ified .iclivily of ihe (!hijsii,m Mission*, in Indi.i is 
an mtcgial pan ol the ])osi-w.u Chiisii.in woiiil jioluy and as such 
It must be viewed m the light ol ihe uoild .siliianon m oidcr lo 
giasp Its full vSiguduance in India 

2 It IS signilit.uu ih.il ihc Insi and scfond noild uais v.cie 
mainly fought between Chnsiian (onnines 'I hey were noi war? 
among.st followers of dilleicni itligions h \\as hli ih.il ihe cstab 
lishment and mamiename of jicace was no moic a polnual nsue 
than a icligious one During ihe liisi World War as ,i whole the 
Chinches actively upheld the claims of ihcir lesptciivc nations 
They wcic used as ioci of piopaganda ioi the anns and purposes 
of each nation Towaids ihe end of the setond World War ir 
came to be thought th.it there w.is a diuct threat lo the survival 
of Chustianity itself (Social Ihohlcms, Appleton Cetiiniy Li. 
Ncw-Yoik, page 351). 

3 As stated in the Wot Id Chiisiian ll.ind Hool. 1952, p.iges 34 
and 35, Euiopcan civili/.uion mud leteiulv w.e. toiwidtrcd to be 
Chiistian but a gieat change came <nei I'airope.m life and grc.il 
apprehensions icgaiding the C.hiisiian snhsiatuc of MXietj were 
felt Euiopcan chinches weie, ihctefore. comet lud aluau the 
lecovciy of the Gospel, the ienew.il of Chnsii.m f.nth, the rcvn.il of 
the Chuich and the ic-Ev.mgeh/.iiion .md re Chiisti.misation of 
Euiopcan life M.my <i Kmo|)c.in Clutithm.tn spol e of Eairojit as 
Mission held The common life of the .nei.ige Englishman seemed 
to be little luducnccd by ihe Chiisii.m f.nth (P 3S ) 

4 In 1941 dining the W’oild W.u II the ’‘C’ommisston of the 
Churches on Intcrn.itional Friendship and .Suti.il Resjionsibiluy” was 
set up in Biitain in 1942 the Commission issued .i document on 
Chnsiian Chimli and icorld urdtr vtcwid jroni C hri'^itan point of 
viezv such as common moral purpose, mli rnatmual pohittal frame- 
work economic jushcc, disarmanunt and tin rig/i/s of //iL~mirion/v 
and colonial people Sumlaily in USA the Fcdu.d Council of 
Chinches (which had been cie.ued m I9(.)S) apjiomicd in 1941, a 
special Commission on a fust and Dur.ible Pe.iee ntuiei the ch.ur- 
manship of Mr John Fostci Dulles in July 1913 that Commission 
convened a Round Table Confcicnec which issuerl a Christian 
message on “World — Order" m which the poluic.d propositions 
pieviously formulated by the United States Commission as the 
6 pillars of peace w'eie unanimously welcomed .md m the section 
addressed to the Chuich the Round Table sticsscd the opportunity 
for evangelism on a worhhvulc basis 

5 In the closing period of the wai Chuich discussions of 
world Older were increasingly directed to consideiation of proposals 
foi a new international organisation to meet the mgent needs of 
the post-wai woild The formulation of the Dumbaiton Oak’s 
proposals m 1944 gave gieat impetus to such discussions 
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6 The U S Commission on a Just and Uurable Peace con- 
vened in Cleveland, Ohio, m January 19-15 set up a National Study 
Confeience which made nine lecommendations toi impiovement of 
Dumbarton Oak’s proposals These lecommendations received wide 
suppoit among the American Churches and were given caieful 
consideiation m Government ciicles Similarly, British Council of 
Churches foimulated m 1945 its recommendations foi submission 
to the British Government These representations were among the 
creative influences brought to bear on the SanFrancisco Confer- 
ence of the United Nations held m April-— June, 1945 The reli- 
gious spokesman at the above confeience has been credited with 
the decision to include witbm the Chaitci piovision for a Commis- 
sion on Human Rights. 

7 At anothei meeting of the Commission on a Just and 
Durable Peace held m November 1945. it laid stress on the deve- 
lopment of ChrisUan unity amongst various Churches on a world 
wide basis with a view to bung more effective mfluence to bear on 
international affaiis The Commission announced 

“Now. with wai ended, world-wide oigamsation of the 
Christian Chuich can be developed so as to co-oidmate, as to 
substance and timing, the Chiistian effort (for woild-oider) in 
many lands The Chnstian forces of the world, though still 
a minority, must on that very account quickly become a yell 
organised and militant minority.'’ (World Chiistian Hand- 
Book, 1952, p 57 ) 

8 In August, 1946 an International Conference of Church 
leaders was convened by the Commission on a Just and Duiable 
Peace at the instance of the Interim Committee of the International 
Missionaiy Council The Conference issued a draft charter for a 
permanent joint agency of the International Missionary Council 
and Woild Council of Chinches to be called ‘‘The Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs ” The Director of that Com- 
mission. Dr 0 Frederick Nolde, kept in close touch with the Com- 
mission on Human Rights (of the UNO) and the outcome was 
the declaration on religious liberty adopted by the World Council 
of Chinches and the International Missionary Council. 

9 The first full meeting of the committee of I M C was 
held at Wfliitby m 1947 It set out its primaiy duty to be “the 
active encouiagement of an expectant evangelism”, and dwelt in 
particular on the crucial necessity of full freedom of religion, which 
includes both liberty of worship and the right to educate and per- 
suade It discussed two papers, viz , “Christian Witness in a 
Revolutionary World” and “Partners in Obedience” (P 94 W C H B 
1952) In the following year the I M C met again at Oegstgeest 
in Netherland It reported on the close Liaison maintained iMth the 
IJ'orld Dominion Press and considcicd an impoitant paper on the 
subject of “Communist policy and the A'hsswnary Movement” It 
resolved to extend and continue the "Orphaned Mission Fund” for 
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another five years (In the decade 1939 — 1949 a total of 83 , 00,000 
dollars had been contributed to the Lutheran World Federation ) 
It also decided to fix for the IMG fund (1951 — 200,000 dollars, 
1952 — 1,55,000 dollars, 1953 — 1,75,000 dollars The Missionary 
Society of Germany, Finland and others were the beneficieries of 
this fund) (P. 95 ibid) 

10 Although Europe itself required "re-Evangelisation and 
re-Chnstianisation” because of the spread of the Gospel of Commu- 
msm according to Marx, the W C C and IMG turned their 
attention to India and other colonial countries They were encourag- 
ed by the promulgation of our Gonstitution which set up a secular 
State with liberty to propagate any religion m the country. They 
noted that the Churches m India were growing steadily m num- 
ber partly by natural increase, partly from evangelisation and 
that the mass or community movements to Christianity did not 
die out though slowed down, but that the spiritual life of the con- 
gregation was low and that the Indian Church lacked economic 
maturity Though India has the most highly organised National 
Christian Council it had to be largely paid for from abroad. Even 
the mstitutional activities of Missions, viz , schools, colleges and 
hospitals were dependant upon foreign support Even the ordinary 
^^ngregational life and pastoral duty still required some form of 
foreign aid (P 13) 

11 Notv for all the ills of the world of today infested by the 

demon of Communism Chnstianity professes to offer the mantra of 
not ‘Chnst the hope of the Church’ but ‘Christ the hope of the 
Avorld’, particularly the hope of Asia This is m line with the 
tnought of Sir Andrew' Fraser, viz, in the elevating and civilizing 
power of Christiamrv' the ‘hope of India’ lies she ought to 

receive of our best fP 275, Among Rajahs and Ryots, Revised Edi- 
tion, 1912) Accordingly evangelism in India came to be accelerated 
when the Constitutional provision of religious freedom opened the 
gates to the missionaries It A'as, therefore, decided to send ev'an- 
gelistic teams to such areas witn all the resources for mass evan- 
gelism through the press, films, radio, etc , “to realise the Church 
as the instrument in God’s hand , to face the problem of Commu- 
nism and Secularism , to raise a prophetic voice against social, 
economic and racial in justice ’’ (P 27 , The Missionary Obligation 
of the Church Wilmgen, 1952) 

12 The new evangelistic mov'ement sprang up for the purpose 
of subjugating the new secular utopias, viz , Stalmism and Scienti- 
fic Humanism and also to counter “the Utopian expectations of the 
non-Christian religions”. (Pp TJ-ld, Elements of Ecumenism) 

13 It is interesnng to notice that out of the four mam sub- 
divisions of the Christians, viz , the Western Protestants or Ocaden- 
tal Churches, the Roman Cathohe, the Eastern Orthodox of the 
Byzantine Tradition and the Oriental National Churches usually 
described as the Monophysites, only one takes an active and respon- 
sible part in the ecumenical work and that is the Western Protestant 
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Churches and consequently only that section impresses its oi\'n 
outlook on all its activities (p 38-39, Elements of Ecumenism). 
This section of tlie Chuiches is led by America 

14 The strength of the American peisonnel of the foreign 
Missions has mcieased by 500 since 1951 The invasion of the 
Missionary teams was m the Suiguja district which had been closed 
to the Missions hefoie the integration m 1947 with Madhya 
Pradesh In August, 1948 its Assembly of the World Council of 
Chuiches met ai Amstodam at which Mr John Foster Dulles read 
a paper on Christian lesponsibility in our divided woild. Rev. J 
Lakra of the Gossnei Evangelical Mission of Ranchi also attended 
that meeting In the lepoit of that meeting the decision was 
summed up m one sentence, viz , '‘God has given io Hts people in 
Jesus Christ a unity which is His creation and not our achievement 

15 In 1949 the Eastern Asia Christian Conference came to be 
held undei the joint auspices of the I M C and the W C C at 
Bankok in 1949 Its report on “The Chuich m Social and Political 
Life” declaied “the Gospel proclaims that God’s sovereignty includes 
all realms of life Christ sitting at the right hand of God reigns, 
and the Church owes it to the world to remind it constantly that it 
lives under His judgment and grace It is not the challenge of 
any ideology but the knowledge of the love of God in Christ for 
man, that is, the basis of the Church’s social and political concern 
In East Asia, the majority of people, both m the rural and urban 
areas, live in conditions of aoject poverty and under oppressive 
systems that cramp then personahty , and it is the will of God that 
the Church should witness to His redeeming love through an active 
concern for human freedom and justice” (p 114, The Christian 
Prospect m Eastern Asia, New York 1950 — quoted at page 90 of 
Chiistianity and the Asian Revolution) The social task of the 
Church was stated to be to claim the whole world for Him who is 
King and lord of all (P 90, ibid ) 

16 In the report of the Ecumenical Study Conference for East 
Asia held under the auspices of the Study Department W C C at 
Lucknow, India, in 1952, it was declared that Chiistians must be pre- 
pared to recognise that the changes in the structure of society can 
be effected mainly through political action and that, therefore, tliey 
must be prepared to accept the necessity of political action as a 
means of promotmg social justice (p 31, Christ the Hope of 
Asia, Madras, 1953, quoted at page 91, ibid ) 

17 As tbe woik of the United Nations was regarded as of 
major concern to the Chuich Commission on Intei national Affairs 
(in view of the “fi agile fabric of peace” being under the threat of 
being torn as under by the cold war produced by Soviet tension) the 
various Chiistian Churches of the world came to emphasise that the 
Chuich of Christ was TForW-TOide’, ‘supra-nationaV and ‘supra-racial’ , 
and that it involved a deeper understanding of the Missionary obli- 
gation of the Chuich, viz, evangelism and a closer link between the 
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Mission of iJic CIiurLh al lionir fnul oviruas (i\ 28, Woild 
ChiisUan Hand Book I9S2). Rcah'-ing this <,dl from God t]ie 
Chinch n ■*ml)eisinp ni Nonh Anicr)f,i ht^.m to ira Mc.uliiy and 
with the inc! cased gmngs ioi C’.hmih Mi|)|)f)it Anu rutin ('httrclns 
assumed Ihr ktulcrshij) in Oversnu, Missions A-, n was found 
tliat in the old iVJi^sion lidd^ tluic wiie now htinitis loin In d 
by iJic iic'o naltoiuihsnis indepcndant in Knijiet and oigani<:.iiit)ii 
and yet needing lielp from oihej (’hnnhts. n wa*^ i inpliasised that 
tlicrc should be a new nndersf.mding r)l tin natiiic of ihe Chnnh. 
Its unity .mtl call of God lo ‘•pi'ti.d vof.nions and the need of 
jiarticnlai Chnidies lo lu roohd in ilw o>,/ tnitl \< I ’‘ujint luitioiutl 
in ihcir ivilncs^ and oludiciui (1* ihid) In ih' \tgorMi' 
cairijiaign of prosdyti/ation wlndi lug.m in India the eiangdntif 
activity had to consider the jiro'-pttis among tin Hindu n|)per and 
middle classes and the lowei d.is--t nuliidnu' tin fr>ii i iiilic As 
regards the upper and muldk da'*-! it is adnniied that Clni'tiiniu 
has made no serious impa< t on Hindu le.nning or the ujijjcr and 
middle classes lint in \K”. of the fajiatus ol Ilnidn ridttire for 
absorbing othei elements it is thoiigdit ni(^.‘sarv to transmit the 
Christian faith til its potnls of utid ns mr'\' n \'i<sihb ‘ o, of 

iJic possihililv of ( onininnist viUlirtilinn from : tihn; nnti pn ssitrc 
from icilUnul" (P 14 ibid 1952 ) 

18 The actnit) aeiordingly turned to llu iiudi rprnilt '^td 
classes whose way lo lift nbimdnnl is bloiltd h\ po^/ rt\ 'flu-c 
people would he nuap.ihle of retenmg the Chirtiaii me'‘'-ngc in 
their Ignorance and degr.ulation until they are freed from the 
bondage and digrndnhon in n/iu/i tlu \ n < 1 1 pi In ihtir huilhin 
overlords (P 126, Missions in Rural Inoii l.nnhirni, Rep ir:. 
p 19. Spontaneous Expansion of the Church, j) 112) 'I'he Iw uigc 
list, therefore rame forw.trd wnli rm.iiui.d hdji for r.u-mg their 
standard of life and gathering them into the Churd' 

19 As regards non Christian religions, \i/ Hinduism 
Budhism and Confueianisin, ihe\ are g.nning new lea-e of life and 
are challenging Christianity by deimng its inncjiicne-s hy putting 
forward the dogma that .ill religions Ic.ul to the s.une go.il (Pages 
213 and 215, 135, 136. Chnstianit\ and Asi.ui Rewolntion) 

20 Accordingly, it is the duty of the Unnersal Church to 
execute the King’s Commission for cxtcnnm.iting these religions 
In the words of A G. Hogg, the Christian Church without being 
false to Its origin cannot help being aggiessne It c.innot he other- 
wnse because “it is a people conscious of a tiansceiuieninl Mission 

It IS the little flock to which it is the hcaicnly Fathers 
royal pleasure to give that Kingdom it holds its Kings 

Commission to make disciples of all the nations ’’ It is further 
claimed that cvengehsm that is the proclamation of good news with 
a view to conversion is not ,i pccultai .acticitv of a nev Christian' 
but tlic w'holc world of the fact that God in Christ has ciinrce 
history to save The missionary obligation of the Churcli is in short 
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tins “we must simply take Christ at His woid. He told us to go 
and prcacli and baptise E\ciy disciple a Missionary and no way 
out. ’ (Chii‘'ri.in Home No 30, of 1954, page 9) 

21 Alexander McLcish speaking at the Fellowship of Inter- 
national Missionary Society Conference held in June, 1948 said, 
“lecently our Indian ^hiistian leadeis have seen the vision of 
cvnngch<;iug huhn and have issued a call to evangelise syste- 
matically m the iic\l 10 years the 600,000 villager of India The 
matciial resources are theic, hut better still the spiritual resouices 
are moie than adequate to the completion of the evangelistic task 
Thus, Whitby strikes the two notes needed as wc face the Problem 
of India today, viz , the planned evangelism of India’s teeming 
vdlagci, and the fullest co-opciation of Church and Mission which 
would be involved m the cairying of the the task to a successful 
issue ’ ^ This IS in accoidancc with what was recommended m tlie 
leport of the Mi'^sions in rural India m 1930, p 126 and the idea 
of the conquest of the woild by Chiistianity (P 35 Rethinking 
Missions) Pamphlets like “The IFor/r/ Conquest soon by God’s 
Kingdom" aie issticd by the Watch Towei Bible and Tract Soaety, 
New York USA, and the TelcviMon Broadcasts in America 
call upon the American nemociacy to send ‘Invasion Teams’ of 
Missionarii', into all tin nations of the leorld and begin to turn the 
needy millions into the Kingdom of God — as the greatest Mission 
ciusade in Church histou It came to he emphasised that the 
Chinch of Christ was * \\'orld \\'ide\ “SupM-nationar’ ,md "Sujna- 
rncial ’ It w.is c'-sentially one Pin'' prcadnng had political implica- 
tions of Its own The Chintiaiw in a St.ite owed double allegiance, 
on the one hand they owed then lovaliy to Christ and on the 
ocher, to the State Oidin.nili,. thtie nnglit he no clash, but in 
case there w'as a condut of loNaltiC" heiwceii Clnist .incl State the 
true Christian had neccs'-aiily to elioose obedience to Christ 
Allegiance to the State is a jiolifical ami a national duty Allegi- 
ance to the Church is a religion'- and sj)iniu.il duty The two have 
distinct fields no doubt And noim.ulv no (onlhct is to be observ- 
ed betw'een the two And if polnital dn I'-ions of the world were 
never to he infiiieiKcd h\ religions tbeie can neicr be any conflict 
hctw'ceii the two allegiance But iliai is .i lug if There are even 
in the present-day world man'^ States h.i'cd on religion, -"^d pur 
ow'n country has been split on tlic basis of religion Suci being 
the case, conflict heiwccn lovaltc to the State and loyalry to the 
Church cannot he iiilcd out In Indi.i, there is an intensive evange- 
listic drive through press, film, radio, in the rural are^?. 


22 This evangelistic activity is Yfjr': 

Communism The world powers are^ yy . 
into two groups, the Anglo-American Bipc-y 
The former have the backing of the 
n pursuing a policy of its own by A 

above two blocks Both the Cornmuon^yjyyi Y _ 
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sionanes have their eyes on India. The very existence of non- 
Christian religions in India, Burma and Islamic countries is regard- 
ed as a challenge to the uniqueness of Chiistiamty (P. 213, 
Christianity and Asian Revolution) 

23 The idea as stated by Fraser in his hook “Among Indian 
Rajahs and Ryots” is that to meet the intclleciual awakening and 
the revival of national spirit India should receive Clinstianity as 
Its only hope '“Toynbee in his Rcith lectures 1952 stated that the 
West had invaded the world, particukirly Asia which adopted 
Technology and Nation. ilism but nor Chiistiamty, and he suggest- 
ed that nationalism would be dangerous unless it was balanced by 
Christianity fin the Missionaiy circles it was found that there was 
even among Indian Chiisiians a strong tide of national feeling 
opposed to foicign domination which is explained as being only a 
pait of the univcisal national feeling which has been so marked a 
feature of recent ycais (Page 31, Spontaneous Expansion of the 
Church) 

24 To overcome this tide of nationalism the conversion of 
the people to Christianity apparently offered itself as an effective 
instrument As stated by Count Keyserling, Christianity was origi- 
nally a leligion of the proletariat It vas m opposition to the 
favoured classes fiom the heginmng Wherever, it turns it carries 
die seeds of disruption (P 56, Travel Diary of Philosopher) 
Hence the appeal by the Missionary bodies to the hungr}' and 
undei -privileged aicas of world (P 126, Mission in Rural 
India, Tanibaram Report, P 19, hlissionaiy Obligation of the 
Church, P 35 and Spontaneous Expansion of the Church, P 112) 
That It IS m this foini that the masses aie .tppro.ichcd by the pre- 
achers IS clear fiom the statement of Arch 15ishop of Ambikapur, 
Rev Nath of Khandwa and letter of Rev Youngblutt 

25 As described by Toynbee in the Rcith lectures 1952 a 

creed also is a tool though of a psychological nature In the 
conflict between Communism and Democracy combined with the 
Church, America is taking the lead as indicated by Wendell Wilkie 
m his 'One World’ In view of the radical shift since 1945 in the 
International balance of power which has affected ever)' country 
in Asia, American Democracy (United States) finds itself devoid 
of any Asian territory She has partly compensated for this by 
establishing military bases on the Pacific fringe of Asia from 
Japan to the Phillipmes and by forming military alliances vith 
several countries (P 22, Christianity' and Asian Re\oluation) In 
Asia the issues of nationalism and colonialism have become inextn- 
cably involved m conflict between the West and the Communist 
powers (P 23, ibid) The drive for proselytization m India is 
an attempt to acquire an additional base which of course would 
be psychological People converted to Christianity' vould be 
mostly from the outcastes or the aboriginals who can be primed vith 
hatred against their countrymien, if for no other leason than the 
fact that the latter are ‘idolators’ and that the former belong to the 
Kingdom of God 


*Page 275, 3rd Edition (1912) 
fPages 67, 68, 70 and 95 



26 In the Census Report of 1891, Volume XI, Part I> page 79, 
there is a reference to the- opinion of Mi Baines recorded in the 
Bombay Census Report of 1881 to the effect that tire success of 
Christian Missions would be more marked among the lower classes 
than among the rest for two reasons , one, the greater receptivity 
of a member of the lower classes and, two, emotional appeals which 
neither his intelligence nor his education disposes him to enlarge 
As observed by Crozier, the fact is that the Chiistian Missionaries 
mdoctrmate mto the mmds of the people they convert the idea that 
‘‘the essence of religion lies in the attitude of the heart and emotions 
and that it is not a matter of intellectual behef at all but a mattei 
of faith, a tlnng not to be argued about or proven but to be accept- 
ed in trust and lowly obedience Thus, religion bungs about a 
change of heart or conversion” (page 227, Civihzation and Progress) 
that places the converts entiiely under the domination of the Mis- 
sionaries and wipes out his individuality The failure of the 
Missionary appeal to the mtelligentia is entiiely due to the absence 
of any intellectual and rational argument put forward in support of 
the dogma propounded by them as was observed as far back as 1807 
by Lord Minto [Vide Supra, p 39 ) 

27 We can, thus, safely conclude that the aim of acceleiatmg 
the process of pioselvtization is the following — 

(1) to resist the progress of national unity m the colonial 

countries after their mdependence That can be 
gathered, as pointed out m the New Statesman and 
Nation, dated November 26th, 1955, from the 

“rival” Russian policy of strengthenmg the 
nationahsm of these countries. 

(2) To emphasise the difference in the attitude towards the 

principle of co-existence between India and America 
India desires peaceful co-existence whereas the pohcy 
of the Woild Council of Churches as expressed m 
the report of its “Commission on Christian social 
action is to regard co-existence as amounting to 
mere appeasement which it does not favour m view 
of the divisions existing particularly between the 
totalitaiian powers and ‘Free Nations’ with diverse 
economic and political systems The World Council 
of Churches recommend that the correct policy should 
be that of “Peaceful competition” with a 
sincere commitment to growing co-operation” (1955 
Blue Book Annual Report of tlie Evangelical and 
Reformed Church, page 114) Light is thrown on this 
idea of “Peaceful competition” in an article which 
describes the present contest as “competitive co- 
existence” (New York Times, November 1, 1954 
quoted at p 4, in Pamphlet “World Conquest Soon” 
by God’s Kingdom) On the othei hand Mr Kagano- 
vitch, made it clear m his speech on the anniversary^ 
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of the Russian revolution that co-cxistcncc meant that 
the stiuggle helween Communism and Democracy was 
to be waged hy competition, (tlic New Statesman 
and Nation, November 26, 1955). 

(3) To take advantage of the freedom accorded by the Con- 
stitution of India to the propagation of icligion, and 
to create a Chnstian party m the Indian democracy 
on the lines of the Muslim League ultimately to 
make out a claim for a scpaiate State, or at Je.ist to 
create “militant minoiity” 

In short the situation seems to he that the Pajiacy rcpiescnting 
the Catholic Chinch and the American Dcmociacy arc united in 
their frantic drive for gathering proselytes to Cliristianity to 
combat Communism the former to cxicnd ii.s religions empire and 
the latter to obtain world leadership. 



PART III 

CHAPTER I.— RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

The Joint Committee appointed by the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ m America and the Foieign Missions Conference 
of North xA.meiica m the year 1944. in their “Statement on Rehgious 
Liberty”, have defined the term as given below - 

“Religious Liberty shall be mterpicted to include fieedom 
to worship according to conscience and to bring up children m 
the faith of thar parents , freedom for the mdividual to change 
his religion , freedom to pieach, educate, pubhsh and carry on 
missionary activities , and freedom to orgamse with others, and 
to acquire and hold property, for these purposes”. (Religious 
Liberty Bates, page 309 ) 

2 Religious Libel ty, as defined above, has been m existence m 
India from times immemorial India is a land of many religions — 
Hinduism, majority rehgion, is itself a co-ordinated combination of 
various behefs It has survived through ages by its liberal and 
receptive attitude towards other faiths There have undoubtedly 
been controversies m India of a rehgious and philosophical nature 
but there has been perfect freedom of Conscience Coercion and 
religious persecution have been unknown in Hmdu society The 
alleged persecution of the Budhists has been held to be a myth on 
critical research [Budhist India by Rhys Davids, p 211 
(Sushil Gupta, Calcutta)] 

The all-embracing polytheism of the early Hindus afforded 
ample scope for different beliefs to exist side by side without trying 
to oust one another Both Jainism and Budhism were deviations 
from some aspects of early Aryan faith “Their rise and progress, 
the standardisation of Jainism as a minor sect of ascetic tendencies , 
the extension, the export, the declme of Budhism within a Society 
of Hinduism, all were essentially peaceful The changes 

came by persuasion and by slow social pressures or movements, 
without clear conflict of group wiUs agamst other groups or against 
individuals”. (Religious Liberty Bates, page 267 ) 

Hmdu India provided m the person of King Ashok the Great, 
tvho subsequently became a convert to Budhism, a unique instance 
of goodwill and toleration towards other religions One of his well- 
known inscriptions reads as follows — 

King Piyadasi (Ashok) dear to the Gods, honours all sects, 
the ascetics (lieimits) or those who dwell at home, he honours 
them with charity and m other ways But the Kang, dear to 
the Gods, attributes less importance to this charity and these 
honours than to the vow of seeing the reign of virtues, which 
constKutes the essential part of them For all these virtues 
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there is a common source, modesty of speech That is to say. 
One must not exalt one’s creed disci editing all otheis, nor 
must one degrade these odiers without legitimate reasons One 
must, on the contrary, rendei to other creeds the honoui 
befitting them” (Religious Liberty, pp 267-268 Bates) 

What a lucid and comprehensive exposition of libeity of reli- 
gion ? It IS, as It were, “faith m the goodness of faith” Refrain- 
ing from speaking well of one’s own faith and ill of others enables 
us to appreciate m a friendly discussion the trutli and beauty m the 
teachings of other groups which enriches one’s own belief Chanty 
and toleration are thus developed Hindu India has maintained 
this spirit of religious toleration 

3 According to some of the Christian writers, intolerance in 
religion came m the wake of the advent of Christianity Professor 
Gmdo de Ruggiero in his article on “Religious Liberty”, published 
in the “Encyclopedia of Social Sciences”, writes — 

“The antagonist m the major stiuggle of mankmd for reli- 
gious freedom has been Christianity, which accentuated the 
elements of intolerance mcluded in its Hebraic heritage and 
supplemented them by the introduction of two new and potent 
incentives — the idea of a universal mission, a rigid dogma, the 
conception of the Church as an indispensable mediator between 
God and man” (Religious Liberty Bates, p 132) 

In exposition of the above statement. Professor Raffini writes 
in his book “Religious Liberty” 

"When the idea of a single and umversal God was set, first 
by the Hebrews and then bv the Chiistians, against the anaent 
polytheism, there arose a new form of rehgious exclusivism 
contrary to the old not less in its basis than m its efEects The 
Gods of the other peoples were said to be false and fallen, and 
religion lost its national and public character and became on 
the one side cosmopolitan and on the other proper to each 
single individual From this followed not only an inextinguish- 
able spirit of proselytism but also J he piinciple that he only 
could he saved who worshipped the true God, that is to say, the 
principle of absolute intolerance (italics ours) (Rehgious 
Liberty Bates, p 132) 

4 During the first three hundred yeais of its existence Chris 
tianity itself was faced with the question of how it could make its 
way in a non-Christian society ruled by the Roman Empire The 
question of its being intolerant, theiefore, could not arise The 
early Roman Emperors looked upon Christianity with suspicion as 
It preached “novel pimciples and sanctions, not Roman” Until 
Deems’ Edict of 250 thcie was, however, “no general and systematic 
persecution of Chiistiamty” Then an era of toiture and persecu- 
tion started in full swing First, the, Christians were required to 
saciifice to the old Gods under penalty of imprisonment Then 
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their Churches were seized Christian assemblies were banned, their 
bishops and priests weie executed and even laymen of standing 
lost their posts, then properties and even then lights of residence 
Ultmiately their Churches were destioyed, then scriptures confis- 
cated, then clergies impiisoned and subjected to gieat tortures and 
finally all Christians weie required by law to ofEer sacrifice to old 
gods or die There was a change m policy when Constantine rose 
to the throne of the Roman Empne He issued an edict m 312 oi 313 
providing for mdividual freedom of conscience, for full rights to 
Christianity on an equality with other recognised religions, and for. 
restoration of Chuich pioperty recently confiscated Emperor 
Constantine was anxious to consolidate his vast Roman Empire 
comprising peoples of different faiths He considered Christianity 
as a useful handle in unifying the complex empire Thus “favour 
was soon advanced to privilege and privilege to prestige that 
approached exclusive power” 

5 The tables were now turned against other faiths “ By 
the Codes of Theodosius and Justinian, heietics were foibidden to 
build Churches, to assemble for leligious purposes, or to teach then 
doctrines even m piivate They denied rights of bequest and of 
mheiitance, even of contiact Death was pi escribed for lapse from 
Christianity into pagan rites By the time of Justiman pagans 
were required to hear instruction m the Churches and were subject- 
ed to exile and confiscation of pioperty if they refused baptism 
Young children of pagan famihes weie to be baptized” (Religious 
laberty Bates, p 135 ) 

It is thus evident that repressive measuies against non- 
Christians were plentifully decreed In fifty-seven years from 
Valentmnian I, no less than sixty-eight laws against heictics weie 
enacted 

6 Theodosius II and Valentmian III (5th century) made 
deviation from orthodoxy “a crime against the State caiiying even 
the death penalty” By 407, heresy was made a public crime 
Soon It was enacted that the Imperial service should receive “ no 
one who disagrees with us m faith and religion” Thus Theodo- 
sius the Great, relentlessly pressed his subjects to confoim to 
“Catholic (Trinitarian) Christianity” By the year 386, all pubhc- 
discussion of religious issues was prohibited Imperial authority 
in spiritual matters was thus fully established m utter disregaid of 
the “proud Christian conviction that the Emperor was not to be 
considered m terms of divmity” 

7 What was the attitude of Christianity towards the Jews 
aftei Christianity itself was in authority ? 

At fiist Judaism remained as in pagan Rome, “a permitted reli- 
gion”, subject to ceitam disabilities It was characterised by 
Theodosian Code as “abominable superstition” Jews were not 
eligible to public office A Christian who adopted Judaism losr 
his light of bequest Exile or death was the penaltv presenbed 
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for the Jcu \\lio married a Cliristian nifc Cajjital jmnidimcnt 
was awarded to a Jew who carried out proselytiAition ot Cliristians. 
In die seienth century in Spam, Italy and Frankish Lmpirc, Jews 
were ordered to choose between liaptism and exjiulsion It really 
a matter of great surprise how the Christians could justify ‘‘the 
seienty and ostracism” practised by the entire community against 
the Jews with doctrine of “toleiance and jirotection ’ which the 
teaching of scripture required of them 

“The employment of organised religion on behalf ol the 
State power and of State power on behalf of org.mised religion, 
both in contradietion ol liberty, is found m the {lolic} of 
Charlemagne among tlie Saxon*- In his first capitular}’ for 
them he not only pioiided c\iraordinar\ hrmour atul jiroiec- 
tion for 'the Church he decreed rleath for tlwrc jnrticipnting 
in pagan sacrifice^ and for tho'-e refusing tfi accept baptism”, 
(P 136 Religion Liberte Bates j 

8 Kenneth S Latourettc m his book “A Ilistor} of the 
Expansion of Christiamt} writes 

“The comersion of the Saxoiw was achie>ed b\ a comb’- 
nation of armed force and /cal of tlie mi-'tonane- The com- 
pletion of conversion of the entire Roman Etniurc in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, accomplished though it had been under 
the urge of imperial legislation had prolnlih not entailed the 
killing of as many non-Chnstians as did the winning of this 
comparative!} small area in Xonh-\Ve;tern German} 
(Ibid, p 136) 

9 The above procedure was repeated again and again m th' 
next thousand years of the histoiw of Christianiiv from eighth to 
nineteenth ceniur}*. Invaders and conquerors have been employing 
the Church for the purpose of consolidating their political con- 
quests 

10 Religious hbertv was woefully cnished as a result of the 
unholy alliance between the Church and the State to persecute and 
torture those who did not subscribe to the official religions 

11 Reaction came at la't There was demand for separation 
of the Church from the State and vice versa during the penod 
(1500 — 1700) called the Reformation Era Luther led the move- 
ment of Reformation He gave expression in h:s carh life to vievs 
like these “Belief is a free thing which cannot be enforced 
“Heresv’ is a spiritual thing which no iron can hew down no fire 
burn no water drown” Later on there vvas however, a change in 
his attitude His vehemence against his opponents whether 
Roman Catholics or other sects which did not follow his partem 
led him to leap “ all bounds of lov e and mere}’ . In one of his 
Table Talks he is reported to have said : 

“Heretics are not to be disputed with, but to be condemn- 
ed unheard, and whilst they perish bv fire the faithful ought 
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tn source and bathe their hands in the 
.he Pope, who is a devh .n 

disguise" (Rebgious Liberty. Bates, p 156.) 

12 To the Duke of Saxony, Luther 

£.;r;™ =s= 

Padun^foTpoSe fo" ^TCfarf- as pomted out by 
‘w.lham®SweetTn his book "Religion m 

that the rise of Protestantism was accompanied W an unprecetot 
ed outburst of intolerance and cruelty in which both Protestants 
and Catholics participated” 

13 The spirit of intolerance exhibited either by the Catholics 
or the Protestants was not confined to heretics or the Jews but was 
directed even against each othei John Robinson wrote as follows 
in the early yeais of the seventeenth century — 

"Protestants hving m countries of Papists commonly plead 
for toleration of religions* so do Papists that hve where 
Protestants bfear sway though few of either especially of the 
clergy . would have the other tolerated, where the 

world goes on their side” (P 155 ibid) 

Such IS the history of religious liberty under Christianity in 
the West 

14. Let us now turn nearer home and study tire question ot 
religious liberty under the dommation of the Christian countries 
of the West As pomted out by Shri K M Panikkar m his book 
“Asia and a Western Dominance”, the coming in of the Portu- 
guese m India marks the advent of Christiamty on Indian soil 
"With the Portuguese, Chnstianisation was a State enterprise” 
Since the power was Roman Catholic in its rehgion, it were the 
Roman Cathobc missionaries who carried on missionary work. On 
iljc recommendation of the Pope, King Joao III of Portugal appomt- 
ed Francis Xavier and sent him to India for the propagation of 
Christian religion He landed ashoie m 1542 and set to his work 
m right earnest. He, however, soon realized that without State 
aid It was not possible to spread Christian religion m India Writ- 
mo to Father Rodrigues he said* 

"Accordmg to my experience the only effective way to 
spread religion in India is for the King to proclaim by means 
of an edict to all his officials in India that he shall put trust 
only in those who will exert themselves to extend the 
of religion by every means m their power ” ^ 

To Kbg Joao III he wrote as follows : 
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In 1546, he wrote a letter to ibe King of Portugal requesting 
him to establish the Holy Inquisinon, as it was called Tins "un- 
holy and wicked institution’ lasted foi neatly two hundred ana 
fifty years. It perpetrated innumerable atrocnies on both Chns- 
nans and non-Christians It pro\ed the worst of iis knul, cst'dj 
lishcd aiiyw'here 

15 The Portuguese power became ruthless the more it got 
Itself established m India Royal Charters were issued from time 
to time making mvidous distinctions between Chiistians and non- 
Christians and subjcctm</ the laticr to untold disabilities In 1559 
an enactment was pas^.ed deljanmg all Ilmdns from holding any 
public oflicc In the same year anotliei law w is eineted conlisan- 
mg the properties of non-C iinstian oiphatis if they refused to be 
converted to Chrisiianuy et another 1 iw ordeied de^iniciion of 
Hindu temples and images .ind prohibited all non C'hrisiian icIl 
gious festivals In 1560 .dl the Brahmans and golfhnnth'- were 
ordeied to accept Clirisiiamty oiherwi‘-c thev were, to he turned 
out of Goa By a law passed m 1567 the Hindus were jirohibit- 
cd from pcrfoiming their important religious ceremonie-c such as 
in\cstiturc of sacred thread mairiage ce'rcmome' and e ’. lii croma 
non riles Hindu religuno hooks wcic prosi rihed .Ml non-Ciiris- 
nans aiioic the age. of 15 were forced to .mend tlie jireachiiig cf 
Christian religion Hindu temples wcic dt'-iro\ed and m their 
place churches wcic huili In 1575 another law wav passed h\ 
w’hich the Plindu nationals were debaned from their cimc right 
of renting state land People of Coa were prolnhncd to use their 
name language hv an order of 16S4 .md wete allowed three \c.ars 
to learn the Poiiugucsc languagL under pam of being proceeded 
against under law of the kind 

TJie atm of all these enactments was to compel the people 
either to accept Christian religion or to lcn\c the State 

16 The activities of the Chnsn.m Mission during the via\s 
of Portuguese’s swaay in India were confined to Souih India and 
w'ere carried on by the Catholic Mission The dec a’ of Portuguese 
power in 1660 adversely aflcctcd the missionary acm it.es m India 
The first phase of Christian Missionary activities m India, came to 
a close by the middle of seventeenth century 

17 From 1660 the second phase m the history of Chrisn.anity 
in India begins There was a great set back to Christian activities 
m India during the second phase In the words of Shn K M 
Pamkkar, “The European Nations that followed the Portuguese 
in Indian ocean were interested solely in trade and as they were 
organised as commercial corporations, the question of converting 
the heathens was of no ‘Significance to them" Further the Dutch 
w'ho followed the Portuguese in the first instance and the British 
w’ho displaced them ulnmately, were Protestants and had no 
sympathy with the Catholic Order. Till the end of the 
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eighteenth century the Protestant zeal for Missionary work had 
not developed Consequently theie was a lull m Christian 
Missionary activities 

18 From the beginnmg the policy of the East India Company 
was one of discom aging the Missionaries Its primary concern 
was trade and it was felt that any interference ivith the rehgious 
beliefs and niactices and social habits of the people of India would 
create a prejudice agamst tlie company and go agamst its interests 
From 1757 East India Company assumed political power m its 
hands Its decision to exclude Missions fiom teiiitories under its 
sway became even moie definite and pronounced The fact that 
oigamsed Piotestant Missions with political mfluence did not exist 
in England helped tlie company to uphold and follow its pohey of 
rehgious neutrahty By the end of the eighteenth century a 
spiiit of evangelism permeated the Piotestants as well. 

19 A new phase of Christam Missionary activities m India 
set m with the abohtion of the East India Company’s monopoly m 
1813 Till tlien no Euiopean who was not m the service of the 
East India Company could set his foot on Indian soil without the 
pel mission of the company, but when the ban was removed m 1813, 
any Euiopean could visit India freely and the company had no 
legal light to stop him 

20 The progiess of modem Chiistian missions m India began 
with the consolidation of Biitish power m the country The Catho- 
lics had done much woik in the land but then work was limited to 
the aieas in the south The fact that the political mfluence of the 
Portuguese was confined to a small part of India did not favour 
the spiead of Christiamty to other paits The number of converts 
and the areas they belonged to Avere hmited The field of ^he 
Christian Avork became extensive durmg British rule m India. 

21 Piotestant missionary woik m India was initiated by 
Dr William Carey who landed m India m 1793 and settled in 
Seiampoie — a Dutch settlement, as tire East India Compaiw did not 
give him any quartei m tlreii teriitoxy Dr Duff jomed Dr Carey 
soon after and the tAVo laid the foundations of Chiistian missionary 
Avoik under the Protestant denomination 

22 The war of Independance of 1857 Avas a turning pomt in 
the histoiy of Indian politics Thereafter the gOA’^ernance of India 
passed off from the contiol of the East India Company to that of 
the British CiOAvn As regards the cause of the revolt there Avere 
tAvo schools of thought m England at that time The majority 
vieAv accordmg to Mr Arthur Mayhew, attributed the disaster 
primarily to populai resentment caused by the Government patron- 
age and support of Christian missionary Avork in its educational and 
philanthic'pic side, by its legislation on Christian pimciples agamst 
social evils such as infanticide, suttee, and converts’ loss of civil 
rights and by the open piofession of Christianity and support of 
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fiom his book “Asia and Western Dominance”, “Legislation 
piotected the lights of the conveits to then shaie m tlie Hmdu 
joint families and the decision of the High Couits enabled conveits 
to blackmail then wives to follow them mto the fold of their new 
religion The Government also encouraged the Missionaries to 
woik among the backward tubes, bemg satisfied that Hmdu opi- 
nion would not be offended by it ” The author further adds — “On 
tlie whole however it may be said that the British Officials preserv- 
ed an attitude of neutiahty and the British Government always 
vigilant, m matters affectmg law and order and the loyalty of the 
elements on which they depend for their rule discouraged methods 
of propaganda offensive to the Hmdu sentiments”. 

27 Befoie Christian Domination, India was under Mushm 
domination Although the fiist Mushm invasion of India took 
place 111 711 AD, yet “consistently progressive conquest” of India 
began about the year 1000 AD It was however from the sixteenth 
century onwaid that the “Muslims donnnated Hmdu society, m a 
political and mihtaiy sense” Babar and Akbar howevei tended 
to be “indifferent to aU, hut the political aspects of lehgion” But 
Akbai’s son, Shah Jahan, ordered m 1633, “the destiaiction of 
Hmdu temples, which the faithful had begun openly to erect m 
his father’s time ” Intermarriages of Hindus and Mushms which 
were fiequent m the Punjab and Kashmii weie prohibited 
“Auiangazeb, the puritan champion of Islam”, writes Seaile Bates, 
‘piled persecution upon repression”. In 1669 he issued orders “to 
the Governor of all the provinces to demolish the schools and 
temples of the mfidels and put down then teaching and leligious 
practices strongly” As a result a large number of Hmdu shrmes, 
including the famous Hmdu places of worship suffered destruction. 
** Gross desecration ”, writes Searle Bates, on page 270 of his book 
Religious Liberty, “was frequently added, such as the killing of 
cows m sanctuaries and the tiamplmg of idols m public squares 
In 1679 Aurangazeb reimposed “the Jizya Tax on the unbehevers 
with the object of spreading Islam and overthrowing infidel prac- 
tices” Hindu religious fairs were prohibited People were 
encouraged to embrace Islam by the offer “of grants to converts 
o. of jobs m Government employ, or of liberation from prison ” 
These measures resulted m “ a noticeable bulk of accessions ”, to 
the Mushm immigrant mmority from “ weak portions of hetero- 
geneous Indian Society” “ The Mohamadan mvasions”, m the 
words of Searle Bates, " helped to extinguish the fading Budhism 
and were severe upon the Jams The Sikhs, a relatively late sect 
to arise within Hinduism, preserved themselves by strong organiza- 
tion and by military powers, alike difficult to overwhelm and 
valuable to placate” 

28 According to Searle Bates, “In general India has not 
thought or organised or legislated m terms of the oppression of 
religion or of the liberty of religion Striving of rehgio-social 
groups there has been” (P 27 1 Rehgious Liberty ) 
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29 Coming to inoic recent tunes uc fnifl ilnii in 1921 there 
was a Unity Confeientc held at Delhi Ointc a niiinlicr of Imli-m 
rcpicscniatnes of \anoiis lehgioiis fonmimmies .md poliiical 
Icadcis tiiicndcd llie Confcieiuc iMahaiina Gandhi tool ,i pro- 
minent jiait in the ddihciations 'I he ConfciciKc pa"^cd a ic^o 
lution on ichgious hheriy which nnis a-, follows — 

“This Conference is empliaiKally of opinion ih.n ilu ntinoa 
ficcdom of conscience and lehgion is L<'-ential and (oiuhiniis 
anv deseciaiion of jilates fif woi^-hip to whai-ocier filth 
they may belong, and any pei'-tt iiti/m or ptini' hint nt of .my 
pcison for adopting or icitittni: to any f.iith, .md fnithcr ton- 
demns any .ittemjii hy tompnl ion to cointii p..oj)le to .uu 
ones faith or to eiifoiee oiii's o\mi ichgioiis oh'cnatue at the 
cost of the iiglii^- of oilitr'- 

“With a \iew to giic ilTett to ihi gincr.il piintip!e< jiro 
monng lietici lelaiifnis hetween the i.iiiom toinniuiiiiit in 
India laid down m the nhoie n tilntion aiui to >-eLnre full 
toleration of all faith'', beliefs .md rehgioiic prurite , rhi con- 
ference records its opinioti 

“That eicry mdnidiial or group 'h.di hate full hhertv to 
hold and gne cxpres'^ion to his or their hthcT 'ttitl follow an\ 
religious practice, t\ith due regard to tlie feeling’: nf others 
and without interfering with their rights In no ca‘-t may 
such mdnidu.d or group rc\ik the founder, hoh pa'-on'- or 
tenets of any oilier faiih 

“Tliat c\ciy indnidu.il is .it hhcriv to follov am faith 
and to change it whtntur In wilK md slid! not hv rc.non of 
such change of f.iith render himself h.ihle to anv pimishmeiu 
or persecution at the hands of the followers of the faith 
renounced hy Imn 

“That c\cr\’ indnidnal or grouj) is .it hhertv to comert 
or recone err another hy argument or persu.ision hut must nut 
attempt to do so, or jirewnt its being done, hv forte fraud, or 
other unfair means such as tlic olTering of material induce- 
ment Persons under sixteen years of .age sliould not be con- 
i’'ertcd unless it lie along witli their parents or guardians, hv a 
person of another faith If any person under sixteen \exars of age 
is found stranded without his parents or guardians he sliould 
be promptlv handed over to a person of his own f.mh There 
must be no secrecy .ihoiit any conecrsion or rccoinerMon” 

Such in brief is the History of religious liberty in Europe and 
India, w’lth special reference to Christianity 

30 We have so far dealt with the history of “Religious 
Liberty” Let us now consider the question of Religious liberty 
as it exists today m various countries (otlicr than India) 
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31 Theie are at present four great religious pievailing m tire 
world, VIZ , Hinduism, Budhism, Christiamty and Islam Hindmsm 
prevails m India alone Budhism prevails m Chma and Japan 
Islam prevails m Tuikey, Egypt, Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan 

32 The chiistian countries of the world may he divided into 
three categQiies, viz , first those where Catholic Church is the 
pievailmg church and secondly those where Protestant Church 
predominates, thiidly where orthodox chuich prevails Prominent 
under the first category are the States of Italy, Spam, Belgium and 
Poitugal Russia and Gieece are die countnes of die Ordiodox 
Chuich 

33 Let us first take Italy, which is the offiaal seat of Catholic 
Chuich being the residence of the Pope, head of the Catholic leh- 
gioii Before Italy became Fascist, die state was suboidmate to the 
Chuich The Pope dictated even the politics When Mussolini 
came m powei the lelations of the Church and the State weie re- 
adjusted by mutual consent under what is known as Concordat 
Alt I of the Concordat lays down — 

“Italy lecogmses the Catholic lehgion as the sole religion 
of the State ” 

Previous to the Lateran Agreement of 1929, Ait I of the 
Constitution of Italy read as follows — 

“The Apostolic Roman Catholic leligion is the only reli- 
gion of the State Other cults now existing are tolerated m 
Conformity of law ” 

34 Pope Pius XI interpreted the said article as implying that 
any discussion of religion, written or oral, which might “easily 
mislead the good faith of the less enlightened” must be punished 
by law In Italy it is only the Catholic rehgion that is provided 
unqualified protection under the penal code (Aits 402-405) agamst 
public abuse and libelous attacks If such offences are committed 
agamst other churches, extenuating cucumstances are to be con- 
sidered in assessing the offence 

35 In the matter of education. Art 36 of the Concordat 
lays doivn — 

“Italy considers Christian doctrine m a form handed down 
by the Catholic tradition as the basis and apex of public educa- 
tion ” 

Such education m Italy can be imparted only by teachers or 
priests approved by the Church authorities and any withdrawal of 
approval is at once effective against the teacher 

“Liberty of Conscience” in a Catholic State was intei pret- 
ed to mean “liberty to accept the chm midance of con- 
science without mterference by tlie Statrf^v ’’gious Liberty: 
pp 42—45) 
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3f) Nc\i 111 iin]K)i i.du c lo li.ily .mvHijM iliu* C.nliolic (<)ijntri(.s 
is Sp.iu). “J<climmis libtiiy Joi (jliui tli.tn Koin.iit ('.itliolu s.iy, 
M vSc.ulc li.iics 111 Ills "Jklti'ioiis l.ilnriy .md Ii)(|(itry", caret U’ 
exists 111 Spain tod.iy. .is li i'. Ihimi laip^ciy inic iliion^dioni the 
inodLin liistoiy of ilic touiiiiy.” 

37. 'J'liL Callinlu (’IhikIi in Sp.iiii, m (oiii c fd nine, huanit 
.1 doiiiiii.iiiiig pouti wlinli li.id ‘ ; iihjiigafcd tiu [idniral pov.cr 
•ind M.is ne.ulv nninipoitm in piihlir, 'orird anrl tfononiif life". 
d’liLie i\.is ic.uiioii .ig.iiii t tin. anioiig ; rhf ndi ihn.int .iiid hditc 
the Sp.uiisli KL\o!uii()n of lySI 3V 1 in fttn/v of tlit ln.tr. of 
polnK.lI lutdoiii u.is ki !(tn‘i .ig.iiii'i tilt (.Iniuli .idmiin n ition m 
bji.iiii i’liL C'linitli Ml Sj)im ( mil in fj)i pi i 'intion ,(t rhf, Imiuh 
oj the iMstisfs u ho sid^rnhiel ti> .jfjxjdo Jr r ' I'ltl iJm 20JXJ0 
chinclus \'.(.ie disiiovid oi looftd, pio ^ , inoni .nid miiK 

wiiceiilici iMiMtidoi niiirdLf < d .md > inW' ilnt -nr lo . their 

lues Pt.iLe w.is Mltim.tt(.l\ u toud .ifirr tin Ith'od h irh h 
the C’lniich .111(1 the St. lie 'J he .i((.nd v.iiii rh'’ I lol*, S t. rc 
.dlinned the font .mules of tlu (otuoidii ot i 'I ".imli i.in .s 
follows ■ — 

‘(1) C.itliolicisin (oiuimii., to h. the 'ole icliyioii of the 
Rp.misli n.nion, to the ixchi'iun ui .my o'hrr, 'ind is .ilw.s\s 
lo he 111 . lint lilted with .dl the light md piudt'g winch it 
should h.ue III .KeotdilKe With (^od’- I U', 'illd the pre t rip 
tioiis of the sacied e inoii' " 

(2) Itisi riK tioti in .dl hIiooK sh.dl (onhmn in .dl regutts 
to the (lodiMKs of lilt C'ltholu uliyion. .md tlureSirt 
bishops .md tlun .ndts sh.dl h.uc full .md fri^ « ti[).r\isioi) 
o\ii the jniiiiy of f.uth .nul tiistonis .md tiic religuni. idiicn 
non of youth, eieii m pnblu 'thooh 

(3) All .nithotiiies sh.ill be th.iryed with showing and 
e.msmg otheis to show the bishops .mil the tietgv the re'tieCt 

.ind coiisidi union due to tlum luiording to dunie pretepi'^, 
.ind the (hiveiiinunt sh.dl gr.mt elfeciue jiroiKtion and sup 
jioii to the bishops wbeitiei ibtv rtipiest it, p.u tn nl.irly when 
they comb. If, “the nieiiinty of nun who .ittenijir to ji.rurt the 
souls of the f.uilifnl .md to corinpt cnstom'i,” or whenever it is 
necessary m prevent the publication or circulation of evil or 
bnnnfiil books 

(4) In all oilu I in.itrers relative to liic exercise of ccclcsi 
astical .mtboriiy .md to the mimsrry of holy orders, the bishop' 
'^nd the cicigy sh.dl enjoy full liberty according to the sacred 
c.inons ” — “Religions Liberty*’, pp 14 to 19 

38 The Chinch has regained its position in Spain The bead 
of the Sr.itc lias .m import. mt say m the selection of the Spanish 
Inshops and aichbishops, airhough the Pope participates m the 
pioccss C.itcchism is obligatory in all Sitnc Schools and the Lap- 
Using of all children Is insisted upon. 
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39 In Spain, Catholic Church occupies a privileged position 
“One people, one State, one leadei, one faith, one Chuich” is the 
common slogan “ No lights or status ”, says Searle Bates, “ exist 
foi other religious beliefs or organisations of any sort” A police 
Older of 1940 decrees tliat, “through a generous tolerance of reli- 
gious opmions of foreigners who reside in oui country, m so far 
as they are not opposed to Christian morality or infimge upon 
police and health regulations, “foreigners may continue to gather 
m chapels m which iites and ceremonies difEeient from the Catho- 
lic lehgion are celebrated” The “geneial tolerance”, further 
orders that foreigners “must withdraw from the walls, entiances. 
doois and 'other visible places, any lettering, emblem, flag, oi other 
sign which might lead to contusion of the said chapels with 
churches of the Roman Catholic religion ” — ‘ Religious Liberty 
pp 19 and 20 

40 Not to speak of freedom of conscience bemg guaranteed 
to non-believeis m Spam, even the believers not subscribing to the 
tenets of the Catliolic Chuich have no religious liberty in Spam 
as IS evident from tlie following extract fiom tbe Report on Reli- 
gious Liberty by Seaile Bates — 

“According to the reports of the year 1944, it seems that 
twenty out of two hundred Spanish Protestant churches aie 
now open Some pastors have been driven out of the country 
and others work under persecution, covert oi naked All 
Protestant schools were closed In the large aties members 
are able to get along, but m smallei communities recogmsed 
Protestants are commonly refused employment, sale of goods 
and government relief No Spaniard can secure a certificate 
for leaving school or can enter the Civil Service unless he has 
official evidence of instruction m the Roman Catholic religion” 
— “Religious Liberty, p 20 ” 

41 Portugal is often presented by the Catholic hlissionaiier 
as the Catholic State par excellance founded on the religious, poli- 
tical and social prmciples of the great encyclicals from Leo XIIT 
to the present day There is no State Church as such in Portu- 
gal The Concordat, however, provides m Articles II and III an 
open course for the Catholic Church m the Portuguese Repub- 
hc — 


“The Catholic Church may freely exercise her authority, 
in aU the matters withm her competence, she may cany out 
without impediment any acts consonant with her rules and 
jurisdiction 

The Catholic Chuich in Portugal may oigamse herself 
freely m harmony with the provisions of Canon Law and 
thereby constitute associations and organisations whose perso- 
nality at law the State shall recogmse ” — “Religious Liberty”, 
pages 97 and 98 
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means, fair and foul, to bring them under the obedience of 
the Pope, and to a profession of the orthodox faith By dmt 
of wholesale employment of force, bribery, they succeeded m 
subjugating the larger pait of them,” 

45. In Columbia the Catholics have forbidden the evan- 
gelistic activity of non-Cathobcs, le, to pioselytise or piopagandise 
outside their places of worship Qiage 246, National Christian 
Council Review, May 1954) 

46 “France” in the woids of Seailc Bates, “has not, since 1870, 
been considered a “Catholic country” in the old meaning and not 
in iccent years a “Catholic State” in the new sense of corporative 
structuie based on the doctrines of the encyclical fully support- 
ing the Catholic Religion and Catholic education Yet France re- 
mains a nation in which Catholicism is fiist and dominant among 
religious influences (Reh Lib p 103) 

“SWEDEN maintains a constitution of the year 1809. 
Aiticle 2 requiics “The King shall always belong to the pure 
evangelical lairli as adopted and explained in the unaltered 
Augsbuig Confession and in the lesolution of the Upsala 
Synod of 1593” The King’s ministers must belong to “The 
pure evangelical Faith” as so defined (Article 4) Freedom 
fiom constraint of conscience and protection of every one “in 
the free exercise of his lehgion, piovided he does not thereby 
distuib public order or occasion general offence,” aie secured 
by article 16 To oflices other than that of loyal minister 
adhcients of other Christian faiths and of Judaism may be 
appointed , but “no person not belonging to the pure evangeh- 
cal faith shall take part, as Judge or m any other position, in 
the discussion oi decision of questions relating to divme wor- 
ship, to religious instruction, or to appointments mthm the 
Swedish Church ” (Article 28) Reli Lib, p 524 

47 The imparting of religious instruction is compulsory in 
the State elementary , secondary and teacher training schools for all 
pupils whose parents arc members of the State Chuich Only 
members of the State Church are appointed as teachers Denomina- 
tional groups and persons not members of the State Chuich are not 
permitted to establish their own schools for cliildren Up to the 
end of the 19th century Sweden was a Lutheran State in the full 
sense of the word and liberty of conscience was non-existant. 

“All administrative and j’udicial posts, the entire teaching 
and medical professions, required a Lutheran profession of 
faith Attempt to get a Lutheran to change his confession were 
penal offences, and apostacy from the State religion made a 
Swede liable to banishment for life ” Reh Lib p 205 

48 NORWEGIAN constitution is as old as 1814 with amend- 
ment from time to time Article 2 of the Constitution declares * 

“The Evangelical Lutheran religion shall remain the public 
religion of the State Such inhabitants as profess this religion 

■ 11 
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aie required to educate their children therein Jesuisls shall 
not be admitted.” Article 4 implies active furtherance of the 
State rchgon by the Government, which acts for the sovereign 
The King shall always profess, maintain and defend the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran religion, “More than half the King’s ministers 
must belong to the State church On the other hand, the king 
and his ministers prescribe the ritual and worship of the 
Church, appoint and discipline the clergy (Articles 12, 16, 21) 
Reli, Lib p, 523 

The Cardinal principle of educational policy of Norway is that the 
children should receive “Christian education”. Therefore, religious 
instruction is compulsory for all pupils in State elementary, second- 
ary and normal schools. Except as exemption is claimed by parents 
who have left the State Church Class teachers given religious 
instruction and arc appointed with the approval of the Bishop 
Non-conformist schools nre not given any Statc-nid, (Reli Lib 
p 332), 

49 In DENMARK Lutheran Church is the State Church, 
King must be a member of the Church The State controls and 
subsidises the activities of the Church and has not yet given it a 
^separate constitution (Reli Lib p. 109). 

The Danish constitution of 1915 is based upon the document of 
1849 Article 3 of the Constitution lays down — 

"The Evangelical Lutheran Church is the national Church 
of Denmark and as such it is supported by the State” (Reli 
Lib p. 523), 

In schools under State management all children receive instruc- 
tion in the Bible, Shorter Catechism and Hymns m the lower classes 
and in church history in the upper class Each child of fourteen 
years or more belonging to the State Church, is obliged to attend 
“Confirmation classes” twice a year but can be exempted from actual 
confirmation on Application (Reli, Liberty p, 104) 

50. Of the European States subscribing to Orthodox Christian 
Church, Russia is the most important example “At no time and in 
no/land has the world known so dramatic a denial of religious liberty 
as in Russia since 1918”. The provisional Government (1917) had 
freed all recognised Churches from State control and interference. 
By the beginning of 1918, the Soviet decrees “nationalized Church 
property and the schools, instituted avil mamage and separated the 
Orthodox Church from State and school alike.” Freedom of 
conscience was granted and all restrictions of fights based on belief 
or non-belief were annulled Religious instruction in private was 
authorised, but was barred from all public or private schools, where 
general subjects were taught. (Reli. Liberty p 2) 



Up to 1929 the Constitutions of the various lepublics consntut- 
mg the Soviet Union contained tlie following article * 

“In order to provide the workers actual freedom of con- 
science, the church is separated from the State, and the school 
from the church, while freedom for religious and anti-rehgious 
propaganda is reco^sed for all citizens ‘The Stalin Con- 
stitution of 1936’, still m force, has the followmg provisions — 

“For the purpose of piovidmg to citizens freedom of con- 
science, the Church in the U S S R is separated from the 
State, and the school from the Church, freedom for the conduct 
of religious cults and freedom for anti-rehgious propaganda is 
recognised foi all citizens ” (Article 124) 

The period from 1937 to 1939 was a period of peisecution of 
the Church leadeis and the Chuich In 1938 alone several pro- 
minent hishops weie shot, while over fifty bishops were sent to 
piison or to the concentration camps A heavy rent chaige was 
imposed upon Chuich buildings with the result that in 1937 alone 
1,100 oithodox churches and hundreds of other places of worship 
were forced to close The Soviet statistics for 1940 showed that 
theie were then 4,225 listed Orthodox Churches with 5,665 priests as 
against 46,457 such churches and 50,960 priests before the revolution 
1917 There weie 28 Orthodox bishops and 37 monasteiies m 1940, 
as compared to 130 bishops and 1,026 monastenes before Revolution 

The situation, however, changed by 1944 The Central Organi- 
sation of the Russian Oithodox Church has been officially lestored 
(Religious Liberty, pp 4 — 9) 

51 Second m importance amongst the countries having 
Oithodox Church is GREECE The Constitution of Greece giants 
freedom and piotection of rights to every recognised religion The 
Chuich of Hellas is established by the State, which pays the bishops 
and exercises supervision of all temporal matters in chuich affairs. 
Spiritual authoiity vests m the synod of all tlie bishops Marriages 
and baptism of evangelical groups are recognised as valid 

Art I of the constitution lays down as follows — 

"The Dommant religion m Greece is that of the Eastern 
Orthodox Church of Christ ” 

“The Orthodox Church of Greece is inseparably united 
tiom the dogmatic point of view, with the Great Church of 
Jesus, Constantinople, and eveiy other Church of Jesus Christ 
of the same dogmas, observing immutably, like it, the holy 
apostolic and conciliar canons and the holy traditions "^It is 
autocephalic it exercises independently of ever}’^ othei Church 
Its soveiign lights and it is administered by a Holy Synod of 
arch bishops The ministers of every cult are subject to the 
same surveillance on the part of the State as those of the 
dommant religion ” 
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“The JibeiLy of conscience is inviolable. 

All the known cults may be e\crcibctl fiecly undci the 
piotection of the Law, provided they arc not contrary to public 
order or to good morals Prosclyiism is forbidden ” (Rchrious 
Liberty, p 525) 

The oflicial definition of (cim Piosclytism as given below not 
only guard against the po'-sibiliiies of us abuse but prcicnis any 
religious change even by persuasion or information 

“Any attempt by foicc, or threats or illicit means, oi grants 
of promises of financial or other aid, or by fraudulent means or 
promises, or by moral and material assistance, or by taking 
advantage of any person’s inexperience or confidence or by 
exploiting any person’s necessity or spiritual (mental) weakness 
or thoughtlessness, or in general, any attempt or effort (whether 
successful or not) diiecily or indirectly to penetrate into re- 
ligious conscience of persons (whether of age or under age) of 
anothei faith, for the purpose of consciously altering their re- 
ligious conscience or faith. *-0 as to agree with the ideas or 
convictions of the piosclvtismg paitv.” — (Religion'- Liberty, 
P 112) 

52 Of ihe remaining Christian countries, Great Britain, 
Germany and USA dcscivc special mention 

53 Question of religious liberty in GREAT BRITAIN centred 
lound the histoiic position of the Church of England as the 
National Church The King and the Lord Chancellor must be 
members of the Chinch of England Twenty-four bishops and two 
arch-bishops arc mcmbcis of the House of Lords The Church 
enjoys properties and endowments 

The problem of tiic church schools and religious education in 
State schools of England has aiouscd control ersy In the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools under the contiol and management of 
the Church of England religious instruction is impfirted In the 
State school religious education docs not cxi'^r Some persons in 
localities of the first type wanted religious instruction to be non- 
sectarian or varied from the Church of England type or voluntary 
only Some parents in localities of the second type asked for more 
positive religious instruction being imparted to their children than 
w'as tlie case Dr Henson has suggested a solution He says 

“If instiuction in Christian faith and morals were made 
compulsor}^ (subject to a conscience clause) in all schools, if the 
State limited its direct concerns to secular subjects and entrust- 
ed the religious instruction to the local education audiori- 
ties, there is httle reason for doubting that in a very short time 
the pioblem would be happily solved” (Religious Liberty, 
page 88) 
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54 In GERMANY befoie the Nauonal Socialist Paity came 
m power it reassmed the various religions by including the following 
demand as one of the Twenty-five points it stood for — 

“We demand leligious freedom foi all denominations, so 
long as they do not endangei the stability of the State or 
offend against dre Geiman people’s instincts of moiality ^d 
decency The party as such takes its stand on a positive 
Chiistiaiiity, without committing itself to any paiticular creed ” 

As soon as it came m powei, it assumed, “that leligion could 
he utihsed foi its own pui poses of unity and morale and that auto- 
nomous elements of faith, spirit and organisation could be assimi- 
lated or ciushed” Di Adolf Keller, a Swiss writer, says m Ins 
hook “The Chuich and the State” as follows — 

“In the legislation and chuich policy of the State since 
1933 an effoit has been made to adapt or to assimilate the 
Chuich to the State to include hei life within that of the 
nation, to mtioduce the pnnciples of national socialism into 
the fellowship of Chiist, to impose the Fuehrei principle upon 
hei and to make her a school of National Socialist Education 

“The iirupion of State powei into Church admimstiation, 
the imprisonment of bishops, the banishment and harsh treat- 
ment of pastois, the closing of chinches, questionable election- 
eermg methods, the financial piivation, iveie means used duiing 
this period, which were regarded by the confessional 
gioup as peisecution and misuse of State power to the undue 
advantage of one paity m the Chuich ” (Religious Libeity, 

pp 21-22) 

The Chuich rose up m resistance agamst the totalitarian 
dictatorship In the Evangelical Church Manifesto of 1935 the 
issue was made cleai — 

“The German people is facing a decision of gieatest histoiical 
impoitance The question is whether the Christian faith is to 
letain its right to exist or not Powders of the 

State and of the party are being used agamst the Gospel of 
Jesus Chiist and agamst those who piofess it 
Three years ago millions of Evangelical Geimans welcomed the 
new begmnmg m the life of oui people with warm hearts 
They did so with all the moie joy because the Government of 
our Nation had said m its fiist pioclamation of Febiuary 1, 
1933, that It would ‘fiimly piotect Christianity’ as the basis of 
our whole moral system ” (Religious Liberty, page 25 ) 

The pi maple of leligious liberty was tlirown to the winds 
Theie was not only mteiference by the State m religious matters, 
but violation of religious liberty* — 

“One of the majoi breaches of religious fiber ty has been 
the gross mterfeience with pastors and priests and their work 
By October of 1934 moie than 1,000 pastois had been ai rested 
01 had suffeied some form of police intervention. On the 
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In tiie words of Dr Zollman 

“If there is any one thing which is well settled m the 
policies and purposes of the American people as a whole, it is 
the fixed and unalterable determination that there shall be an 
absolute and unequivocal separation of Church and State, and 
that our public school system supported by the taxation of the 
property of all alike — Catholic, Piotestant. Jew, gentile, believer 
and infidel — shall not be used directly or indirectly for religious 
instruction, and, above all, that tt shall not be made an instru- 
mentality of proselyting influence in favour of any religious 
organisation, sect, creed, or belief’ [Religious Liberty, p 339.] 

59 We have so far dealt ivith the countries under the sway 
of Christianity with reference to the religious liberty that their 
constitutions allow. Let us now deal in passn^ with the countnes 
where Buddhism is the dominant religion Tliey are Japan and 
China 

Article XXVIII of the Constitution of JAPANESE EMPIRE 
reads thus 

“ Japanese subjects shall, within limits of law, not prejudi- 
cial to peace and order and not antagonistic to their duties 
as subjects, enjoy freedom of religious behef” 

Religious freedom is limited to belief It is to be exercised 
withm limits of law of the land and consistent with the duties of 
the individual to the State as its subject (Religious Liberty, p 49.) 

Tile idea about the Emperor of Japanese Empire as somethmg 
of the divme is peculiar to the Japanese In the words of a dis- 
tinguished member and officer of the Diet, “ He (the Emperor) is 
to the Japanese mind tlie Supreme Being m the Cosmos of Japan, 
as God IS in the universe of the Pantheistic philosopher. From 
him everythmg emanates, in him everything subsists . He 
is supreme m temporal afEairs of the State as well as m all spintual 
matters” — [Religious Liberty, p 51] 

Shinto is the State religion In the words of Professor Genchi 
Kato, — 

“This is not a religion adopted purposely by the State a<= 
are the State religions in the West, but the religion of the 
heart and life of every Japanese, male and female, high and 
low, old and young, educated and illiteiate For this reason 
a Japanese never ceases to be Shintoist, an mbom and stead- 
fast holder of the national faith of the way of the Gods as a 
group religion, as distinguished from a personal or individual 
religion, even though he may adopt the tenets of Buddhism 
or Confusciamsm — probably Christiamty in Japan has not 
been excepted — as his personal or individual religion In effect 
this means that rejection of Shmto by a Japanese would signify 
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treachery to the Empire and disloyalty to its Divine 
Rulei The Emperor is incarnate Deity and occupies 

m the Japanese faith the position which Jehova occupied m 
Judaism . We cannot pass over the fact that these 
ceremonials (at the shrines) are accompanied by a faith in the 
divine aid of a great spiritual power ” — [Religious Liberty, 
page 51 ] 

“jpiivate religions ”, says Searle Bates, “ may be cherished m 
addition but not m conflict , m subordination to the State religion, 
not m absolute allegiance ” 

All education m Japan is dominated by the Imperial Rescript 
on Education The elementary schools of the State are compul- 
sory and umveisal, with uniform text-books prepared by the 
Department of Education Secondary and higher schools, pubhc 
and private, vary somewhat m type but not m programme and 
directives m so far as civic and moral education are concerned 

60 We now come to CHINA To quote Searle Bates, — 

“Chma IS essentially a secular country, say some, a country 
of diffuse and diverse religions, say others ” 

Article 15 of the Constitution says 

"Eveiy citizen shall have freedom of rehgious behef, such 
freedom shall not be restricted except in accordance with the 
- Law ” — [Religious Liberty, page 510 ] 

61 There ir no dominant religious faith m working relation 
to the State The social and ethical teachmg of Confucianism are 
widely influential in the cultural nationalism of the country The 
Buddhist religion has been accepted into the general culture Con- 
fucianism, Buddhism, Mohammedanism and Christianity are the 
established rehgions m Chma There is a constitutional pledge to 
religious freedom Despite multiplicity of rehgious faiths, Chma 
is known as “a land of tolerance and social harmony” 

Chma has no religious instruction m the pubhc system and 
refuses recognition to elementary or junior or middle schools which 
impart religious instruction Senior middle school and colleges 
may have elective course m religion and religious excercises The 
official position is summarised m the following Government 
reply to a petition submitted by twelve church bodies for permis- 
sion to impart religious instruction m private schools — 

"To sum up, there is not only one rehgion If we allow 
each religion m the name of education to vie one with another 
to propagate religion, the natural tendency will be to create 
division and strife The Ministry of Education, m order to 
guard against such a possible future calamity, is obliged to 
impose these restrictions which do not apply only to Christi- 
anity but to the other religions as well. 

12 
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Hence, to have elective icUgious couises m junior middle 
schools and to have the piivilcge of woiship in piimary schools 
embodies -obstacles too difficult to permit the Ministry to 
grant the request ” — [Religious Liberty, page 343 ] 

62 We have dealt above with Religious Liberty as provided 
under the constitutions of countiies undei Christian and Budhist 
domination Let us now have just a passing review of the Religious 
Libeity in the Muslim countries 

y 

ISLAM controls the entire life of the Muslims According to 
Islamic conception, ''Church. State and the Community are one 
entity” "Oithodox Islam”, writes M Seaile Bates, (P 9) "is the con- 
trary on religious liberty and finds no loom for the concept as deve- 
loped in Western lands In piinciple it foibids apostasy undei dire 
penalty and provides for change of faith only towaid Islam ” An- 
other English water S A Moirison writes in hus book "Religious 
Liberty m the Near East” as follows — 

"Freedom of religion in the Near East has been commonly 
understood to mean freedom of worship, that is. the aght of 
each community to conduct its religious sci vices in its own way 
without official interference . The wider 

meaning of religious freedom, implying the right to persuade 
others or to change one’s faith, has never gained general 
acceptance” 

Tile writer goes on — 

"Nothing arouses the icscntmcnt of Muslim officials and of 
public opinion so much as the mention of Chastian evangelistic 
woik (tabsheer) On the other hand, c\ciy facility is given to 
pro-Islamic propaganda, and goveinments themselves lend their 
support to It, as an adjunct to their policy of nationalism The 
way IS made easy for conversion fiom Judaism and Christianity 
to Islam, and various inducements financial or matrimonial, are 
dangled before the potential convert Economic discrimina- 
tion against members of minoiity groups m the Government 
service and m private firms has been a potent factor in many 
so-called conversions (Religious Liberty m the Near East, 
pp 9-10) 

Illustrating this point, M Searle Bates points out that IRAN 
forbids religious propaganda in general and absolutely prohibits 
"proselytizing” of minors The law of the land assures freedom 
of worship but permits meeting only in chuicbes, not even m 
private houses (Religious Liberty by Bates, p 10) 

63 EGYPT’S constitution declares that "Islam is the religion 
of the State” A Royal decree is necessary for the building of a 
church The TURKISH Constitution allows freedom of service and 
provides that "no one can be distmbed on account of the religion, 
rite, or sect to which he belongs, nor for the philosophic opinions 
which he professes AH ritualistic ceremonies which are not con- 
trary to the public order or morals, or inconsistent with the law, are 
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autlio’*ized ” The avil code of Turkey declares that adults of 
eighteen yeais and over aie free to adheie to the rehgion of their 
choice Pi osely Using in geneial is seveiely discouiaged, and in the 
case of tlie young it is kept far outside of practical possibihues. 
(Religious Liberty, pp 10, 13) 

Death penalty foi apostasy fiom Islam is presumed to be still 
effective in parts of Afgamstan and Cential Aiabia 

64. Writmg about leligious freedom m education S A Morn- 
son says m his book on page 9 

“It is perhaps m the field of education that ChiisUan 
missionaiy woik has been most lesented, Muslim Governments 
claumng that it is then duty to piotect Muslim childien fiom 
exposure to the teaching of a rehgion othei than their own 
Thus the parents are denied the light of decidmg the foim of 
lehgious education which their children shall leceive Some 
Near East Governments have gone further m lequirmg mstruc- 
tion in Islam for Mushm pupils m aU schools ” 

For example, m Egypt teaching a pupil a leligion othei than 
his own while he is still a mmoi and mcapable of uue discernment, 
is declared as an offence against public ordei and moials The 
teaching of Islam accoidmg to piesciibed syllabus, to all Muslim 
students, whether leading m Government oi Mission schools, is 
compulsoiy 

The fundamental position of the Government of Egypt is well- 
stated m a ciicular of the Mmisuy of Education, issued m 1940 

“Without question, to teacli a pupil a religion other tlian 
his oira, while he is a minoi and incapable of tiue discernment, 
IS an offence agamst public order and morals No State which 
recogmzes its duties towards its subjects for the protection of 
tlieir religious beliefs approves it The freedom guaranteed to 
religious beliefs does not approve it, eithei This fieedom is 
undeiimned if an educational institution seeks to influence 
young pupils by teachmg them beliefs othei than then own” 
(Religious Libeity, p 12 by Bates) 

“The medical, social and educational work of foreign mis- 
sions”, says S A Morrison, in his book, “is generally appreciat- 
ed so long as it is felt to be divoiced from any religious or 
political objective If, however, there is suspicion that foreign 
missions are tlie agents of a foieign political powei, or of a 
foreign cultuie, oi aie actively piopagatmg the Chiistian faith, 
steps are usually taken to curtail their freedom Direct limita- 
tions may be imposed in the name of pubhc order, or because 
Chiistian missionary woik may be said to contiavene “good 
moials ” Altenatively, the restriction may be indirect, thiough 
the control of visas oi tiansfer of money fiom abioad” (Re- 
hgious Libeity, in the Near East p 10) 
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65 InMu*:!!!!! cjcv , vrite? S Mormon, on pi^c 9 of the 

sanic book the .'tposiaic ic traiior, Ijoiii lo lijy religion .onfj to hi'- 
coininunity The '-piut of nauon.ih'-m vJnen lias cincf^^cd in the 
countric? of AliddJc iJaci abo as a rcc-ult of ‘^tcuiar 'spirit prc..ii]jn''»^ 
in the athanced countries of the Vvcst, la^s einjihasis on tlic ncccs'^itv 
of “National Unity, based on a common culture,” and ^-.hetlicr the 
basis of this Lnitj e.as sought in race, ac m Turkce, or in religion, 
as in most other Muslim countries. ‘Cm.-^uan and ininontie:- 

\^ith their different culture came to he regarded .o'; elements of 
ivcaknc^s iMiiiin the national organisin’. 

'Tear of all forms of v.cstem impcrinhstic penetration in 
the Near East Political, economic or cultural is another faaoi 
that bac affected ad\er'eh the po'irion of the minontiC' . =aes 
S, A Morrison 

66 There exists at present a deep rooted suspicion of forcien 
imperialism in liic mintb of the people of the Near Ea-t countne-s 
and onlv too often their belief i"^ that, diri.c:K or indrccily mis- 
sions arc the agents of a forcien Go'.cmment Go.cmment 
of the Near En=r countnc= arc m particular, ' suspiciou'^ of foreign 
educational institutions, Ic-t I'lese be u'vu for either rehgioiK cr 
political propaganda”. 

'Belief in relitrious liberty «avs S .A. Morrison 'oa.- the 
result of a long dra.\ n-out struggle m v,c. stern count ncs That 
struselc is as act in its early stages in Mu-hm lands Some 
Murirms ita'.c caught the tision and t.ouM ^’a^rsn its realis.arion 
by the complete separation of religion and poht’cs. 

“■Tne major issue in Near East counints today is . Sa^s S A 
Morrison "v.licthcr thev v ill foUov. the ro''d of modem democracy 
towards cqualit} of ail citizens irrc'p..criic of their race or .'ehgion 
or whether ihcv v.ill cling to the On'oo'iox r^Iushm conception Oi 
the supcrioniv in all aspects of life of I’nc Mu'-hm o^cr tne non- 
Muslim”. 

67 Such in brief arc the constitutional proeisions pertaining 
to religious liberty in the various countries. In t,ie next chapicr 
vre shiTll consider' the position penaining to the Religious Liberty 
under the consrirurion of Free India. 
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Piivate bodies, however, have been guaranteed freedom to 
establish and administer educational institutions of their oun 
choice and to impart religious instruction therein subject to the 
“Conscience Clause" Article 28 (3) runs as follows — 

“No person attending any educational institution recognis- 
ed by the State oi leceiving. aid out of State funds shall be 
requiied to take pait in any religious instruction that may be 
impaited m such institution or to attend any religious norship 
that may be conducted m such institution or m any premises 
attached thereto unless such person or, if such person is a 
minor, his guardian has given his consent thereto " 

The doors of both the State and the Government-aided private 
schools are open alike to all the citizens Admission to these 
Temples of Knowledge cannot be refused on the basis of “religion, 
race, caste, language, oi any of them" Aiticle 29 (2) says 

“No citizen shall be denied admission into any educa- 
tional mstitution mamtained by the State or receiving aid out 
of State funds on grounds only of religion, race, caste, langu- 
age oi any of them " 

6 The Constitution of India provides against discrimination 
m admimstiation on the basis of religion Aiticle 15 (1) says 

“The State shall not discriminate against any citizen on 
giounds only of religion, race, caste, sex, place of birth or any 
of them " 

Similarly, article 16 (1) and (2) proiides for equality of oppor- 
tunity to all ciuzens m the mattei of public employment It 
says • 

“There shall be equality of opportunity for all citizens m 
matters relatmg to employment or appointment to any office 
under the State 

(2) No citizen shall, on grounds only of religion, race, caste, 
sex, descent, place of biith, residence or any of them, be ineli- 
gible for. 01 discriminated against m respect of, any employ- 
ment or office under the State ” 

In the matter of award of grant-in-aid to denoimnational edu- 
cational institutions, discrimmanon on the basis of religion is ruled 
out under the Constitution Article 30 (1) runs thus 

“The State shall not, in granting aid to educational insti- 
tutions, discriminate against any educational mstitution on 
the ground that it is under the management of a minority 
whether based on rehgion or language ” 

7 In considering the Fundamental Rights given under the 
Constitution one should not forget its preamble The preamble 
is not like the preambles of other ordinary Acts It i>i a solemn 
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dedaiation of oui whole purpose In fact it is the veiy seed which 
has spiouted, giown into mighty tree and borne fiuits in the sub- 
sequent Chaptcis and Ai tides of the Constitution 

This pieamble, as has been quoted in tlie beginning, says 

that 

“We, the people of India . . give to ourselves this 

Constitution in older to secure to all its citizens Justice, Libeity, 
Equality, Fiateinity” 

Theie is no doubt that a Constitution though mainly meant 
foi its citizens h.is also to piovide foi foieigneis living within its 
teriitoiy Oui Constitution has also done that But a distinction 
has to he diawn between the lights available to its citizens and 
those available to a foicigncr , even as the duties towaid<j the State 
of citizen and a foieignei aie not the same Quite a number of 
piovisions aie undoubtedly applicable to all persons lesidmg in 
the country iiiespective of the fact whether they are Indian 
Nationals or aliens Foi example, article 14 of the Constitution 
declaies that “the State shall not deny to any peison equality 
before the law or the equal protection of the laws within the tein- 
miy of India” The safety of peisons and personal property of all 
persons citizens or non-citizens, are guaranteed under Articles 2u, 
21, 22 and 31 of the Constitution Article 25 hkemse guarantees 
freedom of conscience to all the inhabitants of the State There 
are, however, some other piovisions of the Constitution which 
confer rights exclusively on the citizens of India Thus under 
Aiticle 19 (1) ceitain lights rcgaiding fieedom of the individual 
appeitain to citizens only The aiticle is given below — 

(i) All citizens shall have the light — 

(a) to fieedom of speech and expression , 

(b) to assemble peaceably and without aims , 

(c) to form associations or unions 

(d) to move fieely throughout the teiiitoiy of India , 

(e) to leside and settle in any pait of the teriitoiy of India ; 

(f) to acquire, hold and dispose of property , and 

(g) to practise any piofession, or to carry on any occupation, 

tiade or business 

The “Seven Fieedoms” guaranteed under Article 19 (1) are, 
hoivever, subject to five limitations contained in clauses (2) to (6) of 
the same Aiticle These restiictions may be imposed by the 
“State” Legislatures in the interest of the security of State, public 
order, decency oi morality, protection of Scheduled Tribes, etc. 

The disiiction made in the Constitution between citizen and 
non-citizen has an important bearing on the rights and duties of 
the foreigners, and have special significance for the purpose of our 
enquiry. 
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8 We have quoted in this chapter constitutional pro%i 5 ions 
relating to religious liberty in India In the foregoing chapter v.e 
dealt i\ith the facts of rehgious liberty under the respective consti- 
tutions of other countries. A comparative study discloses than 
\iev,ed in the light of religious hberty, the countries of the v.orld 
may be divided under tvro main categories, viz — 

(1) Theocratic States, ie those ha\ing State religion. 

(2) Secular States, i e , those having no State religion 

By the \ery nature of things there arc likely to be discrimina- 
tions and preference^ v.hether o\ert or co\ert, in favour of the 
State religion in the States under the first category. Followers of 
the State religion enjoy nghts and pri\ilegcs v.hich are denied to 
others The principle of equality of all religions cannot, therefore, 
fuliv operate in these States 

An oven'.helmingly large majoriu' of Islamic and many of 
the Christian countries fall under this category. 

9. Secular States may be further ^ub-divided into two 
classes, viz — 

fa) Iho^c -uhere the ver\' idea of religion is hated and 
discarded as a dangerou.* thing. 

fbj Where religion as such respected. 

In the former countries it can be said that religious hberty 
has no place, not for the reason that the State is wedded to any 
particular religion and therefore there is leaning of the State in 
favour of that religion, but for the reason that all religions are 
looked upon inth dhfavour. There is therefore no freedom for 
any religion Communist countries would fall under this category. 

In countries under the second headmg, there is equal regard 
for all rehgions and no discrimination in fa%our of any one. The 
followers of all religions are allowed freedom to profess and 
practise a religion of their choice subject to certain qualifications 
(eg, public order) applicable to the followers of all religions with- 
out any distinction. 

India falls under the second heading . There is no doubt 
that there is a multiplicity of rehgions in India But India seeks 
“unitv in diversity'’ It is only through a "reverential approach” 
to faiths other than one’s own that one can realise “the principle 
of equality of all religions”. 

We can do no better than quote from hlahatma Gandhi’s 
uritings about the need of the hour: 

“The need of the moment is not one religion, but mutual 

respect and tolerence of the devotees of the different rchgiqi^ 

We want to reach not the dead level, bu^ diversity. 
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Any attempt to root out traditions, efEects of heiedity, climate 
and othei suiioundm^s is not only bound to fail but is a 
sacrilege The soul of religions is one, but it is encased in a 
multitude of forms The latter will persist to the end of 
time ” (Christian Missions, p. 34, Nava Jtvan Press) 

10 Following this dictum of the Father of the Nation, the 
frameis of tlie Constitution, in their anxiety to pieserve the secular 
nature of our State, have guaranteed equality to all religions But 
if the followers of any one religion deny it not only in their men- 
tal attitude but in their outward conduct and behaviour, then it 
becomes the duty of the State to keep an eye on the religious acti- 
viues of the votaries of different religions and to step in wherever 
there is any misuse of their rights threatening public order or 
solidarity of country. This is an obligation imposed by the 
Constitution 

11 This is borne out from the discussions that took place in 
the Constituent Assembly when this Article 25 of the Constitution 
(Article 19 of the Draft Constitution) was being considered. Deal- 
ing with the scope of Article 25 (then Article 19) Shri 
K Santhanam, Lieut Governor of Vindhya Pradesh, then a mem- 
ber of the Drafting Committee, spoke as follows — 

“Sir, I stand here to support this article This article has 
to be read with Article 13 Article 13 has already assured 
freedom of speech and expiession and the right to form associa- 
tion 01 unions The above rights include the right of religious 
speech and expression and the right to form religious associa- 
tion or unions 

“Therefore, Article 19 is really not so much an article on 
religious freedom but an article on what I may call religious 
toleration It is not so much the words “all persons are 
equally entitled to freedom of conscience and the right freely 
to profess, practise and propagate religion” that are important , 
what are important are the governing words with which the 
article begins, viz , “Subject to public order, morality and 
health ” 

“Hitherto it was thought m this countiy that anything in 
the name of religion must have the right to unrestricted prac- 
tice and propagation But we are now in the new Constitu- 
tion restricting the right only to that right which is consistent 
with public order, morality and health The full implications 
of this qualification are not easy to discover. Naturally they 
will grow with the growing social and moral conscience of the 
people For instance, I do not know if for a considerable 
period of time the people of India will thmk that purdah is 
consistent with the health of the people Similarly, there are 
many institutions of Hindu religion which the future consci- 
ence of the Hindu community will considei as inconsistent 
witl; morality 


13 
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"Sir, .some discussion li.is taken place on ilie woid 'propa- 
gate’ Aftci all, jnop.igaiion ib meiely fiecdoin of expression, 
1 would like to point out that tlic word 'convert' is not there 
Mass con vei Sion was a pan of ilic activities of the Christian 
Missionaries in tins countiy and great ohjcction has been 
taken liy the people to that. Tliose who dratted this constitu- 
tion have taken c.irc to see that no unlimited right of conver- 
sion has been given People h.ive freedom of conscience and, 
if any man is convened vohmiaiily owing 
to ficcdom of conscience, then well and good. No restrictions 
can he placed against it But if any attempt is made by one 
religious community or another to have mass conversions 
ihiough undue innucnce cither by money or by pressure or 
by other means, the State has every right to regulate such 
activity Tliciefoie, I submit to you that this article, as it 
IS, is not so much an article ensuring freedom, hut toleration 
for all, 11 respective of the religious jir.iciicc or profession And 
this toleration is subject to public ordei, morality nntl health 

‘‘Therefore, this aiiicle lias been very carefully drafted and 
the exceptions and qualifications aic .is important as the right 
it confcis. Therefore I think the .irticle as it stands is entitled 
to our wholc-hc.irted support ’’ (j).igcs 834-S35, Draft Consti- 
tution — Constituent Assembly of India, 6th December 1948 
Debates, Volume II) 

NB — Article 13 of the Draft Constitution corresponds 
to Article 19 of the Constitution 

12 Although the question relevant to our enquiry regarding 
religious freedom has probably not come up for decision before 
our High Courts and the Supreme Court of India, yet the inter- 
pretation of Article 25 of the Constitution came before the High 
Court of Bomb.ay in a different context And it may not be out 
of place to quote the following obsersation from their judgment 
m Civil Application No 880 and Miscellaneous Application No 212 
of 1952, dated the 12th September 1952, reported in AIR. 1953, 
Bombay, page 242 Chagla, Chief Justice says — 

“ (4) It may be said that both Articles 25 and 26 deal with 
religious freedom, but, as I shall presently point out, religious 
freedom, as contemplated by our Constitution, is not unres- 
tricted freedom The religious freedom which has been safe- 
guarded by the Constitution is religious freedom which must 
be envisaged in the context of a secular State. It is not every 
aspect of religion that has been safeguarded nor has the Consti- 
tution provided that every religious activity cannot be inter- 
fered with ” (page 244) 

“ Article 25 protects religious freedom as far as individu.als 
are concerned The right is not only given to the citizens of 
India but to all persons, and the right is to profess, practise 
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and propagate religion But here again the right is not an 
unrestricted right It is a right subject to public order, mora- 
lity and health, and further it permits the State to make any 
law regulating or restrictmg any economic, financial, political 
or other secular activity, although it may be associated with 
religious practice, and there is a further right given to the 
State and that is that the State can legislate for social welfare 
and reform even though in doing so it may interfere -svith the 
profession, practice and propagation of religion by an mdi- 
vidual ” (page 244 ) 

13 In the same judgment. Justice Shah says — 

“Article 25 has conferred upon the citizens and others 
residing withm the State freedom to profess, practise and pro- 
pagate rehgion That is subject to the legislative power of the 
State Legislatuie to legislate so as to regulate or restrict 
the activity of any person which may be associated with reli- 
gious practices The right, therefore, which is conferred by 
Article 25 is not an absolute or unfettered ught of freedom 
of professing or practismg or propagatmg rehgion, but it is 
subject to legislation by the State limitmg or legulatmg any 
activity, economic, financial, pohtical or secular, associated with 
religious practice Similarly, that right is also subject to the 
social welfare and reform legislation of the State Therefore, 
Article 25, whde conferrmg a right upon the atizens and 
others freely to profess, practise and propagate then religion, 
does not confer upon the citizens and others an unfettered 
right to carry on economic, financial, pohtical or secular acti- 
vities m association with lehgious practices, nor does it prevent 
the State from passing any legislation for purposes or social 
welfare and reforms, even though such legislation might 
directly or mdirectly be mconsistent with the rehgious beliefs 
of some of the rehgious denominations ” (page 252-A) 

14 It may also be mterestmg to quote the foUowmg passages 
occurrmg in the judgment, dated the 16th March 1954, of the 
Supreme Court reported m AIR 1954 SC 282 — 

“We may refer in this coimection to a few American 
and Australian cases, all of which arose out of the activities of 
persons connected with the rehgious association known as 
‘Jehova’s witnesses’ This association of persons, loosely orga- 
nised throughout Australia, United States of America and 
other countries, regard the literal interpretation of the Bible 
as fundamental to proper religious beliefs This belief m the 
supreme authority of the Bible colours many of their pohtical 
ideas They refuse to take oath of allegiance to the king or 
other constituted human authority 'and even to show respect 
to the national flag, and they decry all wars between nations 
and all kinds of war activities 
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“In 1941, a company of 'Jchova’s wirncssc";' mrorporarcd in 
Australia commenced proclaiming and icaching inaucrs wliich 
weic prejudicial to war activities and the defence of the Com 
monwcalth, and steps were taken against ibcin under the 
National Security Regulations of the State. 7’he legality of the 
action of the Government was questioned by means of ,i i\rit 
petition before the High Court and the High Court held that 
the action of ibc Government was justified and that S 116 
which guaranteed freedom of religion under the Ausirahan 
Constitution, was not m any way infringed by the National 
Security Regulation” — vide 67 CLR 116 at page 127 (M). 

These were undoubtedly political activities though arising out 
of religious belief entertained by a particular eommunity 

15 "In siieli cases”, as Latham C J pointed out, “the provi- 
sion for protection of religion was not an absolute protection to be 
interpreted .ind applied indejiendently of other piovisions of the 
Constitution These privileges must be rceonctlcfl uitb the right 
of the State to employ the sovcicign power to ensure peace, secu- 
rity and orderly living without w'hich constitutional guarantee of 
civil liberty would he a mockery" (pages 290-291 AIR., Supreme 
Court, 1954) 
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CHAPTER m.— MISSIONARY ACTIVITIES IN MADHYA 
PRADESH SINCE INDEPENDENCE AS DISCLOSED BY 
ORAL AND DOCUMENTARY EVIDENCE 

The dawn of Independence saw India on the threshold of a 
new era Widespread efforts at political, economic and social re- 
forms were mitiated The nation’s particular keenness on securing 
for all rmnorities includmg Christians a place of genume honour 
and importance was immediately noticed in the Diaft Constitution. 
Notwithstanding the unpleasant memories associated with the 
advent of the Western Christian Missionary activities m India and 
' the methods used by foreigners under a foreign Government, not- 
withstandmg that m the fight for Independence Christians as a 
whole had little or no share, apart tiom a man here or a man there, 
in spite of bitter memories of the partition of the country on the 
basis of rehgion and m spite of the pleadings of some of the power- 
ful parties in the country, our rich and ancient culture and civiliza- 
tion found natural expression in the words of our Prime Mmister, 
“As long as I am at the helm of affairs India will not become a 
Hindu State” (India’s Minorities, page 21) A truly secular and 
democratic State was set up In the land of about 350 millions, 
most of whom are Hmdus by religion, a place of honour was assured 
to a minority of about 10 millions 

2 It is not without reason that the majority community in 
India today thinks that the minority sentiments should respond to 
the large-heartedness and liberal gesture of the framers of the Con- 
s'"itution to make India strong and progressive The ‘attitude of the 
minorities may not have been very helpful in the past, backdoor 
methods to sabotage the national movement may have been used, 
but the -country expected that after Independence there would be 
perfect harmony with and trust in the majority This hope wa^ 
further fortified by the withdrawal by Indian Christians of their 
claim to have separate electoiates m certam provinces On the 
ground that reservation of seats implied lack or confidence in the 
majority community, representatives of the Indian Christians 
declared before the Constituent Assembly that they were not in 
favour of such reservations, and consequently on the 28th May, 
1949 the Constituent Assembly abolished reservation of seats for 
all minorities except Harijans and Tnbals But withm a short 
time of the passing of the Constitution reports of undesirable 
activities, chiefly at the mstance of foreign Missionaries, started 
pouring in from different parts of India On the other hand, it 
was urged on behalf of the Christian Community that the guarantees 
provided in the Constitution were not being followed by certain 
State Governments and that Christian Missionaries were being 
harassed in the exercise of their rights to propagate their religion 
It is, therefore, our purpose to see what the facts are as disclosed in 
the oral and documentary evidence gathered by us 

3 Wc have mentioned elsewhere that a sudden fillip was 
given to Missionaiy^ activities after the passing of the Constitution 
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We shall deal with the evidence which has been brought before us 
to indicate the extent of foreign assistance received by the various 
Missions 


Foreign Money 

From January 1950 to June 1954 a sum of Rs 29 27 crores of 
rupees had been received in India The details are as below — 

Rs 


U. S A 

• • • • » » 

20,68,63,000 

Canada 

• • » • 

1,67,56,000 

Belgium 

• * • • « 

6,47,000 

Denmark 

» • ¥ 

33,91,000 

France 

• » 

7,61,000 

Germany . 


11,16,000 

Norway 

• • * 

27,97,000 

Sweden 

• • * • • * 

64,41,000 

Switzerland 

• 

15,77,000 

Aid received from the 

« 

non-sterling area 

14,72,000 


Total 

24,18,21,000 

From sterling area U K. 

. 4,83,89,000^ 

15,09,18,000 

Rest of the sterling area 

25,29,000^ 

I 

Grand Total 

29,27,39,000 


This was the information supplied rby Government of India as 
based on the figures compiled from the statistics mamtained by the 
Reserve Bank 

4 In the absence of appropriate and requisite material, it is 
not possible to ascertain the exact proportion of the amount that 
flows into Madhya Pradesh But one can broadly find the heads 
under which it is presumably expended 

5 In our exploratoiy tour it was disclosed by Rev Lakia at 
Kusmi on the lOth June, 1954 at the morning session that in the 
year 1953 he had received Rs 60,000 for five provinces from the 
Lutheran Woild Federation at Geneva and that through the 
American Board of his Lutheran Mission he obtained Rs 90.000 
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from U S A to meet the expenses of one year’s activity in the 
Suiguja aiea Rev Ekka explained at Ambikapur on tlie lltli June 
1954 that the sum of Rs 90,000 had reference to a special building 
jirogramme In the Chhmdwara district we visted the Danielson 
High School and gathered that the expenditure of the school was 
Rs 33,000 per annum out of which Rs 9,613 was received from the 
Chuich and the rest from Government by way of grant and subsidy. 
At Achalpui we were informed that m the Leper Asylum at 
Kothara the total budget expenditure was met by a grant of 
Rs. 33,000 from the Mission and Rs 39,000 from the State Govern- 
ment and the income from agriculture At Baihar, out of an ex- 
penditure of Rs 1,100 in connection with a school Rs 600 were the 
Mission’s contiibution At Jabalpur the total expenditure of tlie 
Girls Tiainmg College m 1953 was approximately Rs 1,02,000 and 
the deficit amounting to somewhere between Rs 13,000 to Rs 15,000 
was met by a donation received from the Ameiican Mission The 
school had also received a donation for building up to Rs 4,00,000 
between 1949 — 51 from the Methodist Mission, 

6 Di E Emanuel, the Secretary of the Methodist Church of 
Southern Asia, stated that the Bishops m the Methodist Church 
were paid out of the Bishop’s Fund which was made up of contri- 
butions received from many countries including America St Paul’s 
High School, Raipur, which is run by the American Evangelical 
Mission received a grant of Rs 16,000 to Rs 25,000 from the Gov- 
ernment, and Rs 30,000 to Rs 35,000 from the Home Board of the 
Mission in Ameiica Shri Biswas, Assistant Headmaster of the 
Idigh School conducted by the Mennonite Mission, Dhamtari, 
stated that the amount of donation received from the Mission was 
Rs 12,000 to Rs 15,000 for the Church and that it was out of that 
amount that the school was run The donation to the church 
comes from America 

7 At Bilaspur Rev Maqhul Masih (Bilaspur-2) is the Co- 
ordinator of the Adhik Jeevan Yojana, i e , Abundent Life Pro- 
gramme, under which his Mission, viz. The Disciples of Christ, 
runs a farm and a primary school The money required for financ- 
ing the activities is received from America Dr Donald T Rice 
(Sagai 10) informed us tliat the annual budget of the rural develop- 
ment programme (Jeevan Tara) was Rs 52,0^00 which came entirely 
fiom America Rev Coleman (Sagar 12) works within a radius of 
15 miles and the budget of his Mission is about a lakh, half 
of which IS contiibuted by Americans In the women’s section 
at Takhatpur, Miss E Shreive is the treasurer At Mungeli, the 
hospital rccencs a subsidy of Rs 4,800 from the Church of the 
Disciples of Christ in America 

8 At Amravati (Hartman, No. I), we were told that the Mis- 
sion ga\c its subsidy to the s^mod to the extent that was necessary 
to meet its deficit In Yeotmal district Rev J C Nathar (No 13) 
the Pastoi of the Church at Umn, told us that the central fund of 
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or], ?v<;'.. Va^r,^: :bamjc*rc, 'Xo 25^ tnc Pa'tor of *h'- Ch'jrd. a: 


i''e Cb:jroi'2 bao j;cc': 

Boaro for f'c c'-.'C.'’',- .,■ .. , ,, 

:bai 

Ycoina] o: rre Free r'Itthc/dFt T-Ii'-ion, -aid tra: rrc so'~ina~.- m 
'.vnich he v.as v orbing aa a teachir received a gran: from /imcnca. 
In Bu'cana diftrlc: v.e leamt from Rev. S. J. B*"Ujba! (No. !5; that 
30 chnrcbes recer.ed suoh.dic; from the Mtr-'on tnnd In America, 


Re'., Ragrnvci C'lav.ran fXo 

~ . « - 

Lr.urcn a: 


,:.oja. 


run*' 


a. xv.iamgaon^ the Pa'^'or 
a Mbs'on sc-iooi a 


rnrormc'd m- that a for the -c-noo 

Christian and Misiionar}* .-^iJiarce C: arch and :,ia; the dencit 
v.hich arose in conrec'ton v.iti: the rcti-iric' Cnnrch 

amonnting to Re jS.O/j had be^n met li.rong]: the eohh'iv rccei'.e-d 
from the .Mis.don. 


Kha.mgaon 


"a- rccei'.ec frorr, 


0. Large amounts v.erc received 


guja 


fo' C'a''ge.,=nr *- -'.r... 


o:., m Sar- 


throv-n onen for Z’liisionar*.- en:cq>ri=e a? a remit 


ci promuigaron of the Con'titution in January 1950. The Goemer 

'd cne- 


Lntheran Xlhsion cnered a ne.v Mh-hon ft'*’ 


^ fi in 


ployed a large njmher of preachers to go c* er the ccuntry-ide for 
proselvhzation. The rate of prore'ytization from time tc time is 
descrihe-d in the Iss-es of Gharoandhj from hfarch 1952 to XV.em- 
her j953 In the tear 1952 the United Lutheran C'^arch LLsdon 
gate a gran: of i <//J Dji.ars and in the *. ear 1955, lOO.OD'/Iars 
i-e,. FxS. 9'jCd''J /GharhandhtJ No'cmbe-r 1952. page 13 and 
N'o'.embe'r 1952. page 15^, The '• orb v.-a^ begun in barguja by the 
National Missionary Societv /Lu'heran,- in the samrer cfI95i. Rev. 
B J, Ihripadanam v.as nested to .nmoi^mpur and t; e first cengrega- 
tion vas gathered at Ganjadad tvhen 59 per^ons -'.ere baptis-ec. In 
Janiiary 1952 a speesai Sarguja Board tsaj s-tt up under the auspices 
of the Federation of £• angcl.cal Ljtheran Churches hn India, Dr. 
R, S, Oberiy of the United Lurteran Church !. fission vas tie 
treasurer and Re*-. J. Labra and Re-.. C. J. Tirbey and D.n R, 2-L 
Djni.elberver v.ere the other members. The Uni'fm’ Luthemn 

_ O 

Church Mts.'ion gave a grant of S.O/J Dollars for the morb of this 
bodv in 1952. Re-.. Knpadanam reported mat 12 Uraon congrega- 
lions had been esiabiished vdth a naptised membership of £019- 
Three Gossner Pastors, eighteen paid evangelists, four Bible vro.nten 
mere put on this vroriu To compete v.ith them the Roman Camo- 
lics had also threv.-n in'o their morb a large number of nriests and 
their helners. The entire e:cr>enses ot tne Sursm'a held mere met 
hv the Uf L. C. hi. Board. 'Gharbandhu. Xot ember 1952 naee 12, 


10. At the meeting he'd on dth and 7ih of March 1953. a: 
Parratipuram in Madras State, it v.as announced that the number 
of new* converts was L2CO of bom senes and that there were 102 


pracharahs and seve 


priests worhing vith Rev, Kripadanam and 
that 23 acres of land had been purchased at Amhibapur. I: was 
also announced that the U.DCAL of Amenca had sanenoned a 
'vrani of R=. 90.099 for the rear 1953 /Gharbandhu. A.nril l95u. 
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11 The scramble which arose as a result of competition 
between the Lutheran, Cathohe and the Church of Christ INLssions 
can well be described m the words of the report of Rev. C. J Tirkey, 
published in the December issue of Gharbandhu, 1952, page 2 As 
there has been some disagreement as to the party which advanced 
money to mduce proselytization, we think it advisable to reproduce 
the original Hmdi version here It is as follows . — 

“ ^ WIT ^ m ^ w f 

3TFr fdd 3T^ri^ =1^1 % 

\ ^ 5pqKqt qrt fqqr 

3T^ wit q?r ^ ^rpr?Tw ^ ^ ^ ^ ’qrr 

^ 5T ^3qqit ^ qrt ^ feqr qr?: ^ sfk 

g,<*vl dt^ dt^ WT d«iH ^’il 'SiK-f-'T qt^ snit IT sppfl ^ 
qrtTlf qt qfwi- % TTT TTqit ^ t =Tq3nqj 

qTrqjTfsft qrt 3R q^ qr! qrqr ^ 

q^ sfK I sTTTq qrrf^t ^ 

qrqi^ qr^ q^ sfK % jtr ^ qqqr Tqqr % tt t qqr^ sftr 'd^+i tt 
?Rq^3ft^^f^RT wtq^cfVqtq+iitiH fTSTT ^ ■^[fr t- 

The gist of It is that the other wolves, vii , competing 
Missions had entered the field and were scattering away (1 e . 
misleading) the Lambs Some of the householders had been 
given Nakdubki (nommal baptism) but others who held out 
on account of greed had to be satisfied with immediate advance 
payment of Rs 30 each) 

12 How this programme of mass proselytization was inspired 

and financed by foreigners would be clear from the following extract 
which purports to be the leport of the Surguja Boaid presented m 
January 1954 at Rajmundiy “As the informal meeting urged 
strongly that the Hill Tribe possibihnes for which the Lutheran 
Chuich had the needed resources and personnel should he taken 
advantage of vath the financial assistance from the West on the basis 
of “Parmership in Obedience”, .the Lutheran National Mission- 
ary Society Council put the matter before Dr F A Schiotz, Chair- 
man of the Lutheran World Federation Commission on World 
Missions The appeal was backed by certain influential non-Indian 
Missionary leaders, notably by the Federation President Dr C W. 
Oberdorfer, with the result that the Commission on Younger 
Churches and Orphaned Missions (C Y C O M) sent a timely 
grant of 1,500 dollars which enabled the Lutheran N M S to 
secure the services of the needed Uraon personnel As 

C Y C O M could only help orphaned Missions and churches 
and not imtiate any new work, the Chairman of the L W F Com- 
mission was negotiatmg with the various Mission Boards and finally 
the U L C M Board, under the leadership of Dr L A Gotwald, 
came forward to finance this work ” (The National hlissionary In- 
telhgencer, April 1954, pages 5-6) 

14 
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17 In the world, the strength of Christians according to the 
various denominations is as below (p. 121, Woild Christian Hand- 
Book, 1952).— 

Roman Catholics . . . . 423,000,000 

(R. C. Direc- 
tory, 1 952, 

p 593) 


Lutherans . . 68,500,000 

Presbytanan and Reformed . . 41,100,000 

Baptists . 40,000,000 

Methodists . . 30,000,000 

Anglicans . . . . . . . . . 30,000,000 


The Committee of the Intel national Missionary Council met m 
1948, at Oegstgeest m Nethei lands, and considered an important 
paper on the subject of Communist policy and the Missionary 
movement and it resolved to extend and continue the orphaned 
Mission’s fund for another five years (pp 94-95, World Chiistian 
Hand-book, 1952) 

From what has been stated above it would be a fair mfeience to 
diaw that the sums which were received in Surguja came fiom the 
I M C Fund. 

18 It is also deal that the activity in the Surguja district 
is not uni elated to the cold war strategy. The Christian Missions 
are mstiucted to present Chiistianity to Hindu cultuie “at its points 
of need” as early as possible in view of the possibility of Comniumst 
infiltration fiom within and pressure fiom without (P 14, World 
Christian Handbook, 1952) 

19 That foreign money has played a great part, from the 
very beginning of the Missionary enterprise in India, in securing 
proselytes from the poor classes, appears from the writings of Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy, who protested against exploitation “by a body 
of English gentlemen who were called Missionaries of the poor 
classes ivho aie prompted by the desire of gam or anv other motive” 
(Christian Proselytism m India, pages 87-88, by Parekli) 

20 Richter in his History of Christian Missions at page 171 
lecoros that many people became Christians to ensure their own 
advancement or obtain a higher salary or any other advantage 
Dr, Pickett pays a tribute to the Christian Missions m these words 

“Christian Missions have added to the wealth of India by 
the large sums of money which they imported from foreign 
lands The economic benefits have come to many 

participants in Chnstian mass movement . This 

is not a fact that need be hidden or discussed in whispers 
Consideiing how Jesus tried to meet the needs of the poor, 
healing diseases and other afflictions, feeding the hungry, etc”. 
(Christian Mass Movement in India, pp, 139 and 140). 
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Dr Mott, however, appears to have taken a different view 
as he said, "Clirist offered no inducement. lie offered service 
and sncnfice” (p 240, Chrisiian Ahesjons Navajivan Press) 
When m 1936 Gandhiji made a remark that “Mammon liad 
been sent to serve India and God lias remained behind” 
Dr Mon icphcd that money was siorcd-up peisonahty 
{Pages 235 and 245, Chiistian Missions) 

21 Roland Allen at page 140 of The Spontaneous Expansion 

of the Churchy says, "it is money, money e\cr)n\hcrc. all the time, 
ever)’ thing depends upon money”, anrl in his Missionary ?\Icthods 
St. Paul's or Ours, says at page 71 “it is sa<l to sit and watch a 
stream of Christian visitors calling uiion a Missionary and to 
obsenc that in nearly every ease the cause which brings them is 
money” E\cn the National Chiistian Council is largelv paid from 
abroad (page 13, World Christian Handbook. 1952) Di K Asir- 
vatham in Christianity m the Indian Crucible, pigc 41. says, "one 
chief reason w’hy Indian Christians m general still welcome foreign 
A'lissionanes is economy, it is an open secret that the Indian 
Church IS not yet out of the swaddling cloihcs. so far as its econo- 
mic support IS concerned To give an extreme ilhisiration only 
Rs 6,000 of the total income of Rs 1.12.500 of ibc National Chris 
tian Council of India . is from Indian sou'ces and the 

rest comes from the Mission Board abroad ” 

22 We arc told that the Missions arc now integrated with 
the Churches but it is clear from the ctidcnce that the purse 
strings arc m the hands of the foreign Missionancs The head- 
quarters of the Missions arc stated to be in India and independent 
of foreign control, but there is a good number of foreign Mis- 
sionaries on the managing bodies of the Churches As the work 
of the Alissionaries professedly is evangelistic, the money receiv- 
ed by them from abroad is utilised in cng.aging a large number of 
preachers and tcachcrs-cinn-p teachers In our cxplorator)’ tour 
we w’cre told that in the Surguja district the Lutheran Mission had 
60 to 70 pracharaks, each getung Rs 40 per month Even in a 
small place like Basna, there were as many as 36 pracharaks work- 
ing in three villages, each pracharak getting Rs 35 to Rs 40 per 
month In Bilaspur, Tularam (Bilaspur, 14) was a pracharak 
receiving Rs S2 per month According to him there were 4 pra- 
charaks within a radius of 6 miles At Washim. Shri Dongardne 
told us that there were as many as 48 pracharaks operating in the 
area of the Nazarene Church, and that the number of foreign 
Alissionaries w’as 24, including women, and that all the expense 
involved in the preaching tour had been met out of the Mission 
fund In Amravati district, there were 26 Missionaries with 12 
Indian preachers whose pay varied from Rs 60 to Rs 90 each 
In Ycotmal, one of the pracharaks by name Moses Da\id received 
Rs 157 per month John Gardia,' w’ho is a Christian Patel of 
village Jolkot, received as a preacher Rs 60 per month Solomon 
a teacher at Dhamtari, said that under the Mennonite Chtir^ 
there were 6 or 7 pracharaks vrho prcav'hcd with the aid 
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of flannclgrapli, pictiiics and diamas It is tlius mdispui 
ably dear that financial assistance fiom abioad bas been expanded 
in fell moic libcial manner than even before the Constitution of 
India Mas piomulgatcd, and that ii is mainly with this help that 
Mission oigamsations aic cai tying on piolytisation amongst back- 
M’ard tribes, especially in areas ficsbly opened. 

Professionalism 

?3 We M’lll noM’ considci hou' far tins money is being used 
foi religious Mork only It has been contended that most of the 
amount is utilised foi ci eating a class of professional prosclytisers, 
both foicign as mcH as Indian. We have not been able to get the 
figure ol the salaries M'hidi the foicign Missionaiics receive for 
then service in India. Only Rev Hartman {Ainiavati No 1) was 
pleased to declare that his salaiy u’as 63 dollais pci month paid 
horn Home, plus ficc quaricis and vehicle alloMance One can 
h.ive some ule.i of the scale of salaiics of American Missionaries 
fiom the fact that m the Amciican Evangelical and Reformed 
Chuich tlicre am 28 Missionancs on the India roll and under the 
head of Missionai-^’ salaries and appurtenances the figure comes to 
90 072 23 Dollars (American Evangclisiic and Reformed Church 
Blue Bonk 1955, pages 56 60) They aic supplied M'lih Mcll-furni- 
shed biingaloMs and they command lesoinces m \ chicles and other 
things That the disparity bciMccn the scales of pay received by- 
foreigners and Indians is great M'lll be clear from the folloMung 
obsenation occurring at page 101 of ChnslianUy and 
the A<;ian Revolaitou ui Indio ‘ . all of them (Indians) 

arc troubled by nhat arc often glaring difTcienccs betMccn the 
snlaiics and alloM'anccs given to foieign Missionaries and those 
received by national pastors, leachcis, etc.” 


24 “Our evangelism in India” says Rev Ralla Ram {Ways of 
Evangelism, page 25) “rests so much on professionalism and M'age 
earning It has not become the natural expression of redeeming 
lives, the cart of Evangelism goes creaking along, propelled and 
pushed along by gigantic foreign resouices We have forgotten 
the carpenters' bench of the Master Himself and the tent-making 
tiadc of His servant Paul” Roland Allen, on page 146, Span 
taneous Expansion of the Churchy says “We created this paid pro- 
fcs'^ional IVIissionary class, not to support spontaneous Missionary 
zeal on the part of our fellow countrymen, but to take the place 
of It , in the same wav m'c created a paid professional class of 
Micsion agents among our converts not to support spontaneous 
expression of Missionary zeal, for we did not dream of it, but to 
take the place of it ” 

25 Thus It would appear that the foreign money which flows 
into the country goes not merely to maintain some educational and 
medical institutions, but is largely shared by piofessional prose- 
lytisers, foreign and indigenous 
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26 The strength of the foreign Missionary personnel in 
India in 1954-55 as compared with the previous years was as 
follows . — 

1940 5,417 In India including Pakistan 

1947 5,040 In India mcludmg Pakistan (page 404 

Directory of Churches and Missions, 
1951 ) 

1950 4,744 In India and Pakistan (Introduction tbid 

XV-page ) 

1951 . 4,377 In India only 

1955 4,877 In India oiJy (page 210 and Compiler’s 

introduction, page vii, Christian Hand- 
Book of India, 1954-55 ) 

There was an excess of 500 (men 304 and wives and women 196) 
The inci eased personnel has occurred m the smallei Missions most 
of nhich do not yet have any organised churches associated with 
them There has been a decrease m the older Missions and an 
increase m the newer ones (Compiler’s Introduction, page vii 
ibid) 

27 At the beginning of 1954, there were 16 8 pei cent more 
educational, evangelical and other woikers than were present m 
India in 1949 During 1937 — 1947 there was a 24 7 per cent reduc- 
tion in the total of those atizens of the United Kmgdom engaged 
in foreign Missionary work From 1947 to 1954 a further decrease 
of 12 per cent is noted (page 397, National Christian Council 
Review, September 1954) 

According to official information gathered by us m Madhya 
Pradesh there are 480 foreigners working in the various Missions 


as follows: — 

( 1 ) Americans . . . . . . 236 

(2) French . . . 59 

(3) Bntish . . 54 

(4) Swedish . • . 32 

(5) Dutch . . . 29 

(6) Germans . . . , 17 

(7) Swiss . . . . 16 

(8) Belgians . . . . . 13 

(9) Spanish . , . . 4 

(10) Canadians .. . .. 6 

(11) Insh 3 

( 1 2) Scottish . , . . . . . 2 

(13) Brazilians .. . .. .. 2 

(14) Australian .. .. . .. 1 

( 1 5) Argentine . . . . . . . . 1 

(16) Finn . ..... 1 

(17) Portuguese .. .. .. 1 

(18) Italian . . . . . . . 1 

( 1 9) Hungarian . . . . . . . . 1 

(20) Dcnish . . . . • • . • • 1 


Total 


• • 


480 
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WAYS OF EVANGELISM 
Schools, Hospitals and Orphanages 

28 The media through which the Gospel is propagated are 
primarily the schools, hospitals and orphanages 

Richter, m his History of Christian Missions, page 317, says 
“A new day has dawned for India, the people clamour for edu- 
cation Shall Missions keep themselves to themselves 

and leave this development to itself or shall they enter the lists and 
make themselves masters of the movement and use it as an instru- 
ment in their task of Christianising the whole land?” At page 314 
he declares, ” Missions have neither a call nor a mandate to teach 
English literatuie, history, mathematics or natural science, the 
preaching of the Gospel to the heathen and the exercise of pastoral 
caie over the relative churches is the head and front of all Mis- 
sionary labour, and everything must be considered as pure tvaste 
which does not directly further this end ” In the same breath he 
mentions orphanages, YMCA, Medical Service and Mission to 
Lepers 

29 Mr Mayhew at page 160 of “Christianity and the Gov- 
ernment of India” states that in the shaping of Government 
pohey on education there was a tendency to identify the interests 
of the Government and the Christian Missions In the Educa- 
tional Despatch of Mr. Wood, known officially as the Education 
Charter of India (No 49, dated 19th July 1854), there ivas a clause 
in which It was said that with the growth of independent but aided 
educational institutions, the Government schools and colleges 
might be closed Before the Educational Commission of 1882 Dr 
Mackichan, Principal of Wilson College, Bombay, contended on the 
basis of the above clause that the Government colleges m Bombay 
and Poona should be closed down. Pnnapal Wordsw'orth of the 
Elphmston College, Bombay, firmly replied in these w^ords ; “The 
place left vacant by the Government would in actual fact be occu- 
pied in this country by those powerful religious bodies whose pri- 
mary objects are lather religious conversions than intellectual 
improvement ” The Missionaries curiously contended that the 
Government by continuing its oivn institutions was violating reli- 
gious neutrality Principal Wordsw'orths’ reply was m terms 
equally emphatic “That it (the Government) should close instim- 
tions wffiich it has dehberately established for the benefit of the 
people of this country, because certain number of teachers whose 
primary object is to detach the people of the country from their 
ancestral beliefs, think that these institutions are an impediment 
to the success of their owm plans If India possessed the privilege 
of self-government, would it be possible even to discuss seriously 
such a proposal If a strict interpretation of the principle of reli- 
gious neutrahty requires the withdrawal of Government from the 
direct management of schools and colleges, does it not much more 
require the withdrawal of all aid from institutions whose professed 
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object IS tile extinction of the leligion of the country?” (pages 234, 
252, 253, 254 and 256, “Christian Pioselytism in India” by Parekh) 
30 In the Repprt of the World Conference of the International 
Missionary Council, entitled “ The World Mission of the Church ” 
held at Tambaram, in 1938, the impoitance of schools as a means 
of pioselytization was stated m these unequivocal terms “Care 
should be taken to secure that evangelism has a central place m 
all medical and educational institutions ” (page 38) 

31 That this policy is literally followed in the schools would 

be deal from the article headed “ ^ at page 5 of 

“ Ghaihandhu ”, January 1952 ^ ^ ^ 

qtr ^ | . ...” 

(what IS the advantage of the school to the Church ? Schools are 
the means for expansion of the kmgdom) ” 

32 In the same strain one finds instructions in the “ Cathohc 
Dharmaka Piacharak”, page 60, as follows — 

Tf ^ ^ ^ t • • • ”• 

c\ ^ 

(first good result of going to school — The school pro- 
duces devout Christians) 

In the copy of letter No FE -3/137, dated the 15th April 1937, 
from Lt -Col H W C Robson, O B E , Resident for the Eastern 
States, to the Secretary to His Excellency the Crown Representative, 
Simla, it is found that m spite of restiictions, reports had been offi- 
cially received that special efforts were being made (by the Catho- 
hc Church) to win over young people , and that under the guise 
of education attempts were made to convert them to Christianity 

33 In the report of the “Church of the Nazerene”, 1954 
(page 20), the matter is emphatically stated as follows — 

“ Evangelism is oui call We make no excuse nor ask 
for any reser^^ation m this period Jesus has called us to 
preach the Gospel to every creature and we mean to do it m 
every phase of our work, be it educational, medical or dis- 
tinctly evangelistic “Go, teach, win” is the command under 
which we work We cannot lessen this emphasis ” 

34 Along with the ivritten statement sent on behalf of the 

Central India Baptist Mission, Khirkiya (Hoshangabad dis- 
trict), by Miss M L Meiry, is enclosed a copy of “The Conseiwative 
Baptist ” of March 1954, m which mstiuctions are contamed as 
below — 

“3 Missionaries and Board members alike are increas- 
ingly aware of the need both for a dynamic programme of 
direct evangelism and the use of medicme and education m 
the development of the work ” 

(The above issue of March 1954 came from 352, Wilhngton 
Avenue, 14, U S A) 

35 The impoitance of schools and hospitals in their bearing 
on evangelism is also stressed by W Harold Storm in “ Whither 
Arabia”, page 93 According to him the avenues of approach 

15 
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used in Arabia are three, viz , hospitals, schools and direct evan 
gclisiic ivoik 

36 Scliools. — \Vc shall Inst deal with the ctidcncc bearing 
on schools 

The siaicincnts made beloic us disclose that vaiious subtle 
devices aic employed to lunuencc the minds of youngsteis in 
schools Ramchandia Tuvan (Kbandwa, No )j, says that the 
Ballahi childien arc atiiacted to the Roman Caibulic Church hv 
the concession of free boat ding and lodging, and iiuhrecily then 
cldeis arc innucnced to aitend the sei vices in the Chinch bhri 
C D Meghashyam (Khandwa, No 2), Pleadei and Ricsident of 
the Nimai Harijan Sevak Sangh, found that when he opened 
schools for the Haiijans of the B.illahi caste, the Christian Mis- 
sionanes opened rival schools m the vicinity, holding out allurc- 
nients of free hooks and other facilities Bahnlal (Khandwa, No 3) 
was in the Roman Catholic School at Mhow and fiom his personal 
experience he stated that Ballahi students were given free hoard- 
ing, lodging and hooks, and wcie called upon to attend the Chns- 
tian prayers, whether they weic Christians oi not All the three 
witnesses agreed in stating that the names of the ho)s aftci admis- 
sion into the Roman Catholic School were changed That the 
Lutheian Mission also indulges in this device is clear fiom page 
5 of "Gharhandhu”, March-Apiil 1952, uhere the following 
occurs — 

" ST n- T^r n m g f 

Wr, . . . ^ F5T TFpTT F ^ 

... . ^ TcfWf -FTT W, 

• « « • 

(Translation) 

“With the ad\cnt of swar.ij the gates foi the preaching of 
the Gospel have heen thrown open Two hoys were first 
brought to the Ichkcla school for religious instruction They 
were named Peter and Paul ” 

Bahulal’s own instance piovcd that to his original name 
“Walter” was added Dcvi Piishpawati (Khandwa, No 5) ivas a 
Head Mistress in the Roman Catholic School, Khandwa. for 6 years 
and she also spoke about the change of the names of students In 
the case of most of the Ballahi hoys the Catholic Father w'ho was the 
manager of the school used to sign as Guardian, and that gave him 
the opportunity to change the name and the ichgion of the boys 
She cited the example of a hoy w’hose name w'as Mukund to which 
was added the name “Nicholas”, when he was admitted into the 
fifth class The name of Vardhaman Ballahi (Khandw'a, No 8), 
aged 18 years, was entered as Joseph in his application for admis- 
sion to the matriculation examination It w’as struck off when he 
protested At Amhikapur Hiralal Uraon (Amhikapur, No 12) pro- 
duced his primary certificate m w'hich his name was entered as 
Johan Minz although he was a Hindu According to Beohar 
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Rajendrasingh (Jabalpur, No 5), some such unconscionable 
metliods had been used m tlie Normal School at Sijhora and they 
were exposed by Dr Ehvin and Thakkar Bapa There were some 
inteipellations m the Madhya Piadesh Legislative Assembly mth 
the result that the Noimal School was taken over by Government 

37 In spite of the Conscience Clause in the Educational 
M<mual and a clear provision in the Constitution of India, attempts 
are made to circumvent them by some deince or other Janardan 
Shankarlal, aged 14 (Jahalpui, No 3), was in the 7th and 8th class 
m the Christian Mission High School during the years 1953 and 
1954 when tlie Bible was taught to all students, Christian or non- 
Chnstian, and they used to be tested the next day Attendance 
used to be marked before the Bible peiiod and the absence there- 
from was treated as absence fiom the class Vidyavati Gaik wad 
(Jabalpur, No 1) aged 16. was a student in the Johnson’s Girls 
School from the primaiy class up to Matriculation m 1954, dnring 
which tune the moining prayer ivas compulsoiy for all and it was 
a Christian piayei The icsident students had to go to Church on 
Sundays compulsorily foi prayeis On the 15th of August 1954 a 
drama ivas staged m the school in celebration of the Independence 
Day The foui quarteis of the world w^eie represented by actors 
who brought four flags repiesentmg Pakistan, England, America 
and India After some dialogue the Indian flag w’as hoisted Then 
a holy person entered the stage proclaiming peace for the w'orld 
and then followed a group of girls wnth a flag bearmg the sign of 
the cross That flag came to be hoisted on the top of all tlie flags 
The Principal of the School explamed that the drama was designed 
to promote friendship betw-een India, England, America and 
Pakistan This drama evoked some pubhc criticism m the Nava- 
Bharat of Jabalpur, dated 17th August 1954 Miss Zdla Soule 
(Jabalpur, No 2), is the Principal of the Training College and she 
stated that the Bible classes w'ere not compulsory even for Chris- 
tian boys , nevertheless non-Christian girls attended it for the 
special reason that it ivas an Assembly hour during which the 
day’s programme of the school w'as announced The girls were 
attendmg the prayer m their owm interest to hear the announce- 
ment The same thing was said more or less, by Shri Robmson, 
Headmaster of the Chiist Church High School (Jabalpur, No 6) 
F M P Singh (Jabalpui No 12), Headmaster, Christian High 
School Jabalpur admitted that before September 1954 teachmg of 
Bible and Christian prayer w^ere compulsory 

38 Mahadeo Tukaiam (Yeotmal, No 18), is a student of the 
IMission High School, Darwha, and he stated that all the students 
have to join prayers and on Sundays hear the Sacred Scriptures 
being read Sumitra Gaikw'ad (Yeotmal, No 19), is a teacher in 
the India Free Methodist Conference School at Umn According 
to her, Hindu boys attend the prayers as they are addressed to 
God so that He may help the boys in their study and promote the 
■^velfare of the country Nandlal Dube, Teacher, Mission High 
School, Chotapara (Bilaspur, No 13), said tliat after attendance w^s 
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maikcd, praycu wcic ofTricd and a ‘■'ittdcn! wlu) w.i'. n't) enr wa<; 
lined one ann.i iSiihiinkub.M l*\ inaiuli'. (I'tild.in.i, No 2; i<; a 
srhool mistress wlio hioiigln m our noiuc the .lii ciuc tif forms 
which aic specilic.illy desij^iictl lo j;n'c illcd lo ilu t;pn'' provi- 
sion of ihc Consiitniion in rcg.iid to ilie aficiulanrc at rtligioiis 
jn.iycis in schools, 

IlOSIMTALS 

39 Shiim.iii ^ eii|;ad (W'a.luin, Ko I), i., the mii-t iti liu* 
Mission Ilo'-pit.il at W.i^hini mu hy iiu N.i/miu Mn-ioii She 
stilted iliiii an Indian ladv puailui olleud piayn, inijiloiin^ 
divine aid for tlic iccoveiy of iIk m dnoi paiii nt ' Slu in r ulf h 
Iicvcd in pleaching and healing '1 hn I idy n- Saijahii Vtngad, who 
IS dcsciihcd as a splendid liihlc uotnan, who daiK give , InV v.unc s 
from loom to mom So aho Sampat Slumle who daily fomc. to 
the hospital to give his witness (lUpoit <if Chnnh of the ,\'a/irtiie 
Mission, 1954, jiage 20) nanum.int Bhatl.hande (W'ashim. No s) 
IS an Advocate of the High Court, who eompl.itned that while hii 
wife was m the hospital at W.ishun a lun-c hs naim Shritnati S uhe 
rued to mfluence het to hecome a Cluisiian, u'lng tlie n mu of Kiv 
Naiayan Watnan 'I'llak One Zongaji (oinjiknmd to Shri N ii.nvati 
Kale (Washiin, No S). th.it ht had liem .isked to p.(\ viilur IN 3s 
or hand ovei his child who had heen m the hospu.il for ireatin(.nt, 
for hemg hiought uj) ns .i Christum Similar (oinplaints wire laid 
before us hy '^eshwant Mahai (W.ishun No h)) Shrunati N ditu- 
bai Saihc (\Vashim, No 11) tind Piainilah li Dahn (W'.islmn. \o 1-) 

40 At Raipin, one Jharihai (R.iipui, No 2). who had been 
m the Leper Asylum, Raipur, for 21 vears, rcvcrterl to Ilmdiusin 
aftei the asylum had been taken over by the Government lie had 
become a Christian during the time that it was under the manage- 
ment of the Mission Along with him about 10' patients gave up 
Christianity, but a few remained Christian Ilardto, Mojimm and 
Mst Hiro I Nos 3, 3 (a) and 3 (li) (Raipur)] s.iul that thi-\ had become 
Christians because the hos|ntal was under the man.igimcnt of 
Christians and reverted to Hinduism voluniarilv as the Medical 
Oflicer was a Hindu 

41 The doctiinc that sickness is cured by faith in Christ is 
piopagatcd in the maiket place, as stated by [aiashankar Sharma 
(Raipur, No 6) Dr Samuel, prc.achmg in the market at Mahasa- 
mund, cited the instance of a child which was brought to the 
hospital for treatment and was saved As Ins father had already 
lost his two sons, he developed faith in Tcsiis and became a Chris- 
tian Tarachand (Raipur. No 17) was told in the Mission Hospital 
that his w'lfe would be cnied by faith in Jesus, and she had to offer 
Christian prayers Similarlv. the wife of Naismghdas (Raijiur, 
No 19), who was in the jagdeeshpur Hospital, was .asked to attend 
Chiistian prayeis When Hariiamji (Raipui. No 15) visited the 
Evangelical Hospital, Tilda, to sec his mother who was an in-door 
patient he found the pictuics of Krishna and Gopis bathing in the 
Jumna, and Rama going to the foicst, and he was told diat rl'cy 
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n'ere of bad character. One Bideshi (Raipur, No 27) coroplamed 
of pressure bemg brought to bear upon him liy one Tulsi Bahu to 
become a Hmdu but he admitted diat he had afBxed his thumh- 
impression to the geneial application made by a large number of 
m-patients foi bemg reconveited to Hinduism, and added that he 
changed his imnd before the performance of the Shuddhi ceremony 
Dr Mukerjee, the Leprosy Specialist of the Leper Asylum, Raipur 
(Raipur, No 29), produced the official legistei to show that all those 
who revolted to Hinduism did so of then own fiee-will and choice 
The original application bore the thumb-impression of Bideshi 
agamst serial number 14 along with otheis who reverted to Hmdu- 
wni in Decembei 1948 Bideshi contmued to be an inmate of 
the Asylum until 22nd December 1949, when he left it of his own 
accoid The official tile contained a lettei, dated the 21st June 
1949, fiom Mr Essabaggers beaiing the names of all Chiistian in- 
mates m the hospital Bideshi’s name was not there, as he had 
ceased to be a Christian In die hospital, there were some Chris- 
tian lepers who did not choose to leveit to Hinduism 

42 Turning to the reports of the “Mission to Lepeis”, one 
comes acioss cases of conversions occuriing eiery year m the Leper 
Asylums The Chandkhuri Leprosy Hospital and Homes celebrat- 
ed Its 50th jubilee m 1947 On the last page of the punted report, 
we find the following figuies of Baptisms — 


1898 to 1905 . ..493 

1906 to 1912 . 263 

1913 to 1934 1,401 

1935 to 1947 395 


Total 2,552 


The number evidently m eludes leper children as well, the 
majoiity of whom are shown as non-mfectious in the report 

Rev T H Major, Superintendent, Kothara Lepiosy Hospital, 
Achalpur, m his Written statement stated that, m his hospital, out 
of the total strength of 299 patients, 290 were on the Government 
loll and only 9 on the mission roll Out of these, no less than 100 
patients were Christians although only a few weie Christians at the 
time of admission He has supplied the following statement of 
conveisions yearwise since 1947 when he took charge of the 


Asylum — 




Year 

Conver- 

Year 

Conver- 


sion 


sion 

(1) 

(2) 

(1) 

(2) 

1947 

24 

1951 

11 

1948 

4 

1952 

21 

1949 

53 

1953 

3 

1950 

14 

1954 

24 


Total .. 154 
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During the period of eight years 154 patients were converted to 
Christianity Evidently, they are out ot those who were on the 
Government loll and on tlie mainten.mce of whom Government 
was contributing Rs 26,000 a year as grant-in-aid 

43 Rev Major pioduced a letter fiom the Council of the 
“ Mission to Lepeis ”, m London, and stated that he had to work 
within the framewoik of that Icttci The salient parts thereof arc 
as follows — 

"The object of the Society is to piovide for the spiritual 
instruction and temporal relief of the Icpeis and then children 
in India While doing this, it has also to safeguard 

the libeity of the patients foi it would be grievous to the Mis- 
sion foi its seivice to he the occasion of any compulsion in 
religious matters ” 

44 In the report of 1952-53 m respect ot Madhya Pradesh at 
Champa, there were 12 patients who had been baptised Among 
them weie a youth named Chandus and others were women The 
remaik occuis that such baptisms weie not isolated experiences but 
weie the outcome of the faithful witness of tlie Church m the 
Home such as Evangelistic Meetings, Special Passion Tide and 
Easter Meetmgs the Annual Bible Couiscs and Sunday Schools At 
Shantipui also during that year, 25 peoiile were baptised and others 
had expiessed a desire for baptism There is a remark that spiri- 
tual seed has been sown and watered but God alone could give 
the increase 

45 Shii Manikrao Hanote (Amravati, No 4), who has been 
in the seivice of the Leper Home, Kothara, since he was cured m 
1954, stated that at Sunday prayeis about 200 people attend with- 
out any compulsion and added that from 1947 theie were 60 con- 
versions 

46 Mahant Nayandas, M L A , and Secietary, Akhil Bhara 
tiya Satnarai Sabha (Raipur, No 23), stated fiom his peisonal know- 
ledge how piessure was bi ought to bear on the patients in hospitals 
to get converted to Christianity He ciied an instance of one Kejha 
of Modpa, Bilaspur district, who was an m-door patient at Mun- 
geh He was asked to become a Chnstian, if he wanted to be 
cured Similarly, Bodhan Satnami of Dhawia Bata, an m-dooi 
patient of Bilaspur hospital, was pressed to become a Christian and 
was actually converted One year after he was out of the hospital, 
he approached Mahant Nayandas to take him back in his own 
Satnami fold and he was reconverted Mahant Nayandas was 
himself a patient m the Tilda hospital and was an eye witness 
to all the Christian preachmgs that went on in the hospital 
Dr Pillay (Sagar, No I), said that it was the duty of a good doctor 
to present Christ to a patient m a Mission Hospital, and Rev Raman 
(Sagar, No 2), added that in illness a patient is m a most receptive 
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mood Miss Bijnor, (Sagar, No 5), staled that a Chrisiian-doctor 
IS m duty liound not only to heal the patients bodily but also be a 
witness for Chiist 

47 Now' as to Chiistian Orphanages, they aie undouhtcdl) 
being run to multiply the population of Christians A large num- 
ber of such oiphaiis w'ere gatheied into the Christian fold during 
lamme, natural calamities like the floods and the earthquakes 
There can thus be little doubt that special emphasis on spieading 
Chiistianity is given m dealing with young immature minds or 
those tcmporaiily disabled by physical ailments No wondei that 
the laigest numbei of converts aic from such hackw'ard classes 
living in aieas w'here due to various causes only Mission schools 
and hospitals exist Most conversions have been doubtless insin- 
ccie admittedly brought about in expectation of social service 
benefits and other material considerations 

48 Among the vaiious devices employed for proselytization 

one IS nioney-lcnchng earned on by the Roman Catholic Missions 
In oui exploratory tour theie w'as evciyw'here the complaint in the 
distiicts of Surguja and Raigarh that the Roman Catholic Mis- 
sionaries advanced loans on condition that the debtor agreed to 
chop oil his top-knot (choti) and that those w'ho did not accept 
the condition had to repay the loan with interest In Mandla dis- 
tiict also, the loans w'ere advanced to the aboiiginals as stated by 
Rambharose Agraw'al, (Mandla, No 1) Rev Diliaj, (Mandla, 
No 2) W’ho IS a ^Iissionary of the Gonuwana Mission 
operating m the Mandla district and w'hosc mam w’ork 
is evangelistic lecened complaints of this nature He, how’ever, 
thought that it might be just to help pooi men as the Roman 
Catholics leached the places wheie Government help was not a\ail- 
able He emphatically declaied that his own Mission neier adopted 
such methods of convcision Rev A I Gcoige, (Mandla, No 5), 
IS the Secieraiy of the Patpaia Mission People often approached 
Inm for convcision lo Chiii-tianity with the expectation of financial 
help Shii Umeshdutta Patliak, (Mandla No 10). stated that people 
wcic con\citcd by olTering inducements of loan and help m litiga- 
tion Beohar Rajcndiasmgh, (Jabalpur, No 5). was a jiropneior 
of the Malguzaii ullage in Mandla district inhabited mostlv by 
Gonds He was President of Mahako'-hal branch of the All-India 
Harijan Sc\ak Sangh as aho the Vice-President of Vainasi Se\.v 
Mandal at Mandla He claims to ha\e a diiect knowledge of 

moncvlcnding being one of tbc means of inducing con\crsions 
Oaduiam (jahalpur. No 7) is a Gond agncultunst who stated that 
he hatl been induced bv Hansa. Peter and Molian to become a 
Chiisii.m so tliat he might get some monctar\ benefit but as he 
failed to get It c\en alter coinersion he leieited to Hinduism 
Shii Shank u ]7itt.i Sbisni of D}iaiam]aig trh (Raigarh, No 1) 
had owned as Ra | Pm olm two Mali ullages inhabited h' Uraons 
and othei Adiw.isls To his Uno.iledge one Balcln Uraon worn to 
Ludeg and got a loan from the Padn and h.eamiij^ 'n\ cried 
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whether any inducement had been offered, such as adiancement 
of ]oan<5, the Bishop icphcd that tlie Mis-^ion ad\anccd loans to 
Christians m need of money and that the knowledge of this 
fact might certainly /be an inducement -for others to emhiacc 
Christianity Then a formal enquiry came to be made, tliiough 
Col Murphy, who visited 15 Milages in tlie Udaipur State He 
found that the alleged spontaneity of people m the Udaipur State 
to embiace Chiistiamty w’as entirely false , and he concluded that 
tlie people had been actuated “by one idea and one idea only, that 
being the receipt of money from the Mission on loan’’ He further 
found that mfoimation had been disseminated throughout the 
State that loans w'ould he readily obtained m Mission Station at 
fapkara on a note of hand without any security, on condition 
that they should have their top-knot cut off Some of the people 
w'ho had leceived loans weie minors and casual labourers It also 
appealed that w'hen one member of a family had taken a loan, all 
the other memheis of that family were entered m the book as 
potential converts The rate of interest charged was 10 per cent 
and m a large numbei of cases examined, one ycai’s interest was 
deducted m advance On being questioned, the people without 
any hesitation, said that their only purpose m going to the Mis- 
sion had been to get money , and all said that without the lure of 
money none w'ould have sought to become Christian In a lettei 
w'hich the Bishop of Ranchi w'rote to Col Murphy he tried to 
explain it m this w'ay 

“The taking of loans is not the motive of conveision, hut 
It IS m the eyes of aboriginals a sign of adherence and a pledge 
of earnestness and sincerity” 

51 The result of the enquiry A\as that Col Meek imposed 
severe restiictions on the activities of Missionaries, and his action 
w\as confiimed by the Goveinment of India (letter No F/751- 
JMS-35, dated the 9th Octohei 1936) In spite of these restrictions 
there were lepoits leceived oflicially that devious efforts were be- 
ing made to win over young people under the guise of educating 
them 111 schools (vide letter No FE/3/137, dated 15th April 1937) 
A similar situation aiose m Raigarh State while Dr Baldcoprasad 
Mishra, D Litt , was the Diwan of that State between 1930 and 
1940 In 1936 the Bishop of Ranchi requested him for a site m 
that State for crectmti a Church dcclarmsj that there were 4 000 
Chiistiaiis m the State and that he was respon'^ible foi sa\mc: 
then souls On an encpiiiy made by Dr Mishra. it transpired 
that the Roman Catholic Mission had made arrangements for 
lending monev to jieople m the Raigarh Slate on condition that 
the dcbtois agreed to ha\c their top-knot chopped off When he 
inspected the legisteis he found that not only the name of the 
head of the fnmih who had horiowcd monc'' hut the »nmc' of 
the family members were also entered a<; debtors When 
Di Mishra reported to the Bishop of Ranchi that tlicie was no 
Christian in the Raigaih State he receued the ansv cr th.n the 
names of the dchioic; weie entered as Christians in the reei'^icr 
because it was the Christian Co-operati\e Society which had lent 
16 
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salary of Rs 157 per month Smce 1947 he converted 200 persons 
to Christianity Shn Laxman Bhatkar, (Buldana, No 5), is M P 
He belongs to the caste of Mahar and has been a social worker for 
35 years, and is now conducting a hostel known as Chokhamela 
Hostel He had also been ML A from 1938 to 1942 From his 
personal knoivledge he stated that almost cent per cent of Christian 
converts m Berar were dra^vn from the Harijan caste The Han- 
jans who are poor and ignorant become Christians if they are 
offeied the post of a preacher or teacher Hiralal Pagare, (Buldana, 
No 6), IS a pastor who gets Rs 85 per month, so also Rev Gophane, 
(Buldana, No 7), who gets Rs 60 per month and Luther Manmothe, 
(Buldana, No 11), gets Rs 81 as a pastor m Mehkar Tularam, 
(Bilaspur, No 14), gets Rs 82 per month He said that 4 pracharaks 
work within a radius of 6 miles 

Use of the influence of Village Officers 

55 Ishwarprasad Kotwal, (Mandla, No 6), is a Government 
village officer He was asked by the Father of Roman Catholic 
Church to distribute tracts among the villagers and brmg them to 
Church on every Sunday He had to incur the displeasure of the 
Catholic Father as the people did not like to attend the Church 
Bhagwansmgh, (Mandla, No 10), who is a Member of the Dmdori 
Janpad Sabha, said that the Roman Cathohc Mission got hold of 
the mukhiya of the village and used his influence in convertmg 
othei people Ganjuram Uraon, (Raigarh, No 12), who is the Patel 
of Mudekela was appioached by group of Christians professing to 
be diiected by the Padiisaheb and asked him to call a meetmg and 
advise the people to become Christians A similar statement was 
made by Shii Kashiprasad Mislira, (Raigaih, No 19) He is an ex- 
MLA and Chau man of the Janpad Sabha, Udaipur This seems 
to be the usual practice which has come into vogue as a result of 
regular instructions issued by the Missions We nnd m the Hindi 
translation of the Missions in Mid India, published m 1938, the 
following instruction at pages 151-152 under head 6 . 

" qr ^ qq- sftr' f Jirr stw?: t jtt ^ 

qTsqr ^ dffi" fer % ^ 

3n% airtf qtr qtr qr 

^ ”, 

(English Translation) 

“It would be extremely good if the Christians m Police, 
Forest or Education Departments hold meetings for three days 
for converting people of other religions to Christianity ” 

In Gharbandhu of July 1953, page 16, we also find a suggestion 
on the same line It is as follows — 

“srer ^ # qrm- | ^ srt ^ 

^ ^ JPT ^3^ JTf errar ^ 

‘ fr3fr qii 5pqR qrRTT qr 

^ « 1 1 

q^^l 

(English Translation) 

"Those Christians uho are in Government ser\ice do not 
take any mterest Did not the Lord command them also to be 
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Ills witnesses and in •jjicitl ilu (wtjiil i,, .dl p-oplt . 1 ^ iliclr 
duly r” 

Various Methods of pjopn;;ating Ohristianity 

In I’nili.tnpni it < mu m tin nnnM nf ilu i’tluf.innn l)’p,ni' 
nieni lit . 11 ilie ( lui'ii.in 1ft, id \li'iit h.’il b'tn iin.iiitlinn irllj 
H'.ulting two hdiik'. \t/, Luilc Dnieh fdil .md 'I innnhlitu', v.hidi 
ueie (Issiipied in tninniiju iml m un m tlu ( iuiifii SIk* u.i ,1 
Meinhii of tlu 'Jtiipnd S<itinn.d ('litmli nl ^'orlmd 

V) 'I'litie .ne s.iMiiie iiuiimd of ippi n ,( fun , tlu p' nplt 
induated in i honl, tniiilid H (/\ t>j f ^ iDru It m, 1 n» d hs the 
National C’htistian Cmimil of Indi 1 , itdi i 1 n, Vi iianon, T f.i 
hlishnu ni of .\shtani , Ktu.d .‘'tinn Iwllnv j sp ( mip , Intui r.t 
Viliam ('.inipaii;n . ilu. laiia. Iaiu . I ' dit! in Stndv 

hy C oncspondi nt ( , tin Ni u p ipi r, Ibio! , p. tf i , Ibopirsd Pu 

lines, the i‘'iannel (h.iphs .md the Diatiii ‘I in e tv in ‘'.hith the 

pie.ulnnt; ton's on v.dl heiti.n fimn liu fnllnnim, inuni't Ih *, 
Coleman, of tlu Aukik.iu 1 itt nd> Mi ion .u \tti tin! ou, m in 
jntadnni; loiind. iit.idi/1 idol not hip in Mtiicr olFt n iVf rerun, 
with till, issnii th.u .1 lotnpl.niu "a- nt.u'L to tin. ihtiut M en- 
tiate, Sigai aj^ainst hnn lie 1 it' d :n pi itLi iri>-n tha' In t fnilv 
retitint' one ol the tin f omm.mdnu in vheh Inn tloen tin mtu 
m.md, "'I'lion shall not ni.d.t nnio ilu' .t 'orntn im’'/e’' (Sto.r, 
No 12) d he Distiut Mattisti.iti v mud him oi dc 1 r from iiuiult; 
mg in oh|i.< tionahle piopuMtid.i Mt .\!m i 1 \tttnn h longing 
to tlu Mission. irv Ihinds of tlu World, K.ipi mdo.iotg t tud omt 
jiamjihkis (otukmmng idol v.mship S* i aho retLt\id i u.irnmg 
fioni ihc Oepnty C'ominissiotur Dim' K (' I'utditn'of Surgnpa 
look out a jnoussion m \ilkiv:ss Chmdo Jodhpur, Khniipai.i of 
t.ihsil Simii, sm'Miig |iio\o( lint ou" 1 h' vas pm ^(uttri for 

ollentc nniki seiiion2‘'s 2‘<^’ I P (.’ 1 k tnvk red apologs d'here 

was a p.imphki ctiutkd * Cmnds.in”, (ommiing nuet tin liie 
imdei mentioned song — 

“ rptr rpT rfCr ptT ITTFT, -TT ^ T rimp'l ^ 1 

TIK TT ^=T3^ 'faTRI, ^ ^T'TTF'i ^ i 

^ :;pT -rfr, ^enr nr Trrr'r ^ 1 

^ TT, -R T ” 

w 

This pamphlet was banned in’ Notiluation No n6d79XX-D dated 
the 22nd January, 195s Diam.is arc ako pieformcd in whuh idol 
W'oiship IP luhcidcd, (U)jh.ilsmgh. R.iijun, No 20) Christian 
picachci 1 celled Kntans and c\hthued kmtein shdes on the life of 
Jesus Chiist and denounced Iluulu Gods, (Irvamhak Khanjodc, 
Wasinm No 6) The songs like “Epn-, ■qrT, ^ ^ 

hwidfc/ihi'' aic common At a fa'r held in Loni, 
Kunri the moilicr of Pandav.is uas dcnoniued as .m adulteress 
(Shu Naiayamao Kale, \Vashim No S) Another pieaclui 
denounced Hindu Gods as stone Gods and dead Gods, (Icslnvant 
Iclholc, Washim, No 16) Ramchandra Bhcdi, a student in the 
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M Sc Class, (Amravati, No 8), mentioned that Rama was described 
as a God who destroyed Ravan and was contrasted with Jesus who 
died for the wicked He pioduced an extract from a hook called 
“Bharatat Alele Pieslnt” m which it was written that the whole of 
India should be chiistiamsed None of the Christian witnesses 
admitted the existence of this book but we have been able to obtam 
a copy of It Rev Grubb, (Amravati, No 2), admitted that in his 
preaching he had leferred to Krishna as one who killed his enemy 
and to Jesus as one who died to save his enemies Balwant Ganesh 
Kdiaparde, (Amravati, No 10), letiied Professor of Benaras Hindu 
University, heaid Rev Pawar m July 1955 making a stiong attack 
on Hmdu leligion m the Kirtan recited by him and emphasised the 
fact that Jesus Christ was a historical peison Dattatraya Govmd 
Joshi, (Amravati, No 11), who played on the Tabla to the accom- 
pamment of tlie songs sung by Rev Pawar, confirmed his statement 
and added that Rev Pawar iidiculed Kiishna for teaching leverence 
for the cow 

57. -The Chiistians have now adopted the practice of reciting 
Bhajans styhng them as Yeshu bhajans and reciting the 
Bible calling it Yeshu Bhagwat, (Rev Maqbul Masih, Bilaspur, 
No 2) Referrmg to the passage “Ishya vashyam Idam sarvam’ 
occurimg m the Isha Vashya Upamshad, a pieachei declared to the 
people that it meant tliat the whole world was going to be Chris- 
tian (Gulabchand, Amravati, No 14) A Christian preachei ad- 
dressed persons m the maiket place on what he called “Yeshu 
Bhagwat”, and the lives of Rama and Krishna were attacked m a 
M^ay offensive to the Hindus, (Mukund Chitale, Advocate, Bilaspur, 
No 5) At Mahasamund, Dr Samuel pieached that salvation lay 
only throimh Jesus, and not through Rama whose wife was snatch- 
ed away (Jatashankar Sharma, Raipui, No 6) 

58 The expiession occuiimg in Tulsidas’s Ramayan, viz 
“Girjapujan” was mterpieted to the people as “Girjaghar” le a 
Church, (Mahant Vaishnaodas, Raipur, No 1) At Kliamgaon, Rev 
Carner assumed the name of Shri Ladakebuwa alias L R Carner 
Saheb Ediandeslikar and circulated leaflets inviting the public to 
attend his Kirtan in Marathi, to he recited like Gadage Maharaj 
and Tukdoji Mahara] on the sub]ect of Jesus Christ in the Mission 
House One such public notice was produced before us and is on 
our file, (Shri Narayanlal, Khamgaon, No 5) A preacher m a hos- 
pital at Tilda was heard telling the patients that Krishna, Rama, 
Shankar and Vishwamitra had gone foi the darshan of Jesus Christ 
at his birth, (Harriram]i, Raipur, No 15) In the pamphlets “Guru- 
panksha, Rampariksha, Chandraleela and Sachha majhab konsa 
hai”, theie are very provocative attacks on Rama and Moham- 
mad In Guiu Pariksha, the folloiving occuis . 

‘'TFT fTGW , . . 5T4fd?l'dr ^ ^ Tra % Tra’ ... 

frrfift ^ ^ (t^ V ) 

(fTwr) . qr I ^ f^rrqTr^r mn 

iW I ^ ^qRTT^ 'TT STTTITr WfT ^ WcTT f.” (tcs q). 
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"H'n >>T' -r-p nr I ’rr >rn -p .pfi-r f'rv /,). 

ffr f'r 4 r 'm n-^r .f> ^ ^,r[ vj 

". 

“S.kIiIi.i M.ijli.lli Kon> I 1 1 tl” t)i( t<frt<iu< In fl'ijri! 
Mnliatum.ui i> in tin < vdtil , 

ir-'(-nr i j 'PT' »rrr/*if'' 'f i ,7 u” (y^: 

'M (':) -{Ft -ft ", 

' ' 17 . ■rr.'m -r' fi, M'^rr /f t-'Jfii --ft tt? nr " 

(nrr 


"n 7 -F nni, ^n'n ^ 0 " ~n f 'nn t 7 ?> ?r' nMn" (7'“ r- )* 

59 In tlic nh<trihni<iu!t \h (Part II), othi r rt'itjion .!r<* 
icfcrtcd to .IS flit, rcin^iotf projiMiitidmi' v>ot-!iij> of S it «n 
C.iiliolics .itc .isliti not to 0(1 to (»(j\crnincnt < ho »! . oi to ''h/ioh 
uhiti false itiii^ion t, t uit;ht .ind tliti tf tlic (lovt fitiii' iit "irr to 
p.iss a 1 1\\ loiiijK lliin; C‘tt(ioIi< Ifovs to iiniul (»ourmt!Liit 

ir Would ht n, jnij'ii.tiit to Dtvinc l,iu 'I'lif jtrotnttfni oi <ov',s 
.d''!) iidnidcd on the oi<nind fli.it Ohinti.iii (/od h.t oi>,tn full 
powci to man tnti the .imm il (r*.itiott, a^ ova the \e.;e*ai)*c 
kingdom 'lilac .ue .dvo icfaauc- ag'niiet the f.ovurmnaii on 
act omit ol It set 111. n th.u.itia (pigc' 5r», >7, A7 ,ind 72) hoirte oi 
the \Mtness(.s .i!s() st.ntd that m the tottt-c ol the prc.ichttig u vv.i-. 
‘^miglit i(t he impiessi(i th.it tlu C'hnsit.m rule hid m.ide the p^op't 
h.ijipv hut th.it the pteseiu Gtnanmail could do nothing for the 
ll.iiij.iiis. .iiul that u u.'s tistll tleptmimg n])on .\niaiea for suppi) 
ol whc.it and monti.irv .tul, (J.itash ml ar, Ihupnr, No 5 am) 
Ratiith.mdra llhcdi, Amr.n.iti, No S) 

60 A jiatnphlot puhlisiicd at K.uptir entitled ‘bitvaimn 
Panth’ cont.uncd .i \edetl suggestion ih.it the first Guru of batn.imi'=. 
M/t , Ghasul.is. had derned his inspiration to pie.uh S.itn ‘in from 
a Chiisn.in picathei As Gh.isid.is dutl m IHsU at the .igo of b’d 
(jiagc 100, C 1^ G.i/eitcer. 1870), u is very unlikely that he could 
have come in comact with the Missionaries 


Tile kind ol msiinciion that the Missionaries appc.ir to receive 
can he seen from the undermentioned extracts occurring ni the 
Ev'angehcal Chnsti.m. September 1955, on page 419, under the head 
“False God’ — “Any one who has visited India knows the hold 
that religion has upon the people They worship a million Gods, 
fiom inanimate sticks and stones to everything that lives and 
creeps on the earth — cows, monkeys, snakes, etc Now a Brahmin 
pi lest has come out with .i new religion winch is the worship of 
Husband by Wives, etc, etc India is surely the worlds 

most striking illustiation that religion can never bring peace to 
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the tioubled heart of man or wash away the stam or sin that de- 
files eveiy son and daughter of Adam India’s 

tiouble is leligion, not the lack of it . Her tragedy 

lies in her rejection of the One Person It is Christ who 

can meet hei need, etc ” 

61 Such virulent and smister attacks on Hmduism are in no 
way a deparmie fiom the manner which characterised the Chris- 
tian preaching in past, which Gandhiji referred to, particularly, 
Bishop Heber’s famous line “where every prospect pleases and only 
man is vile”. 

So did Alexander DufiE attack Hmdmsm m the Exeter Hall, 
London, m these polished woids. 

“Above the spiritual gloom of a gathering tempest rehev- 
ed only by the lightening glance of the Almighty s mdigna- 
tion around a moral wilderness where all light dies and only 
death lives, underneath one vast catacomb of immortal souls 
perishmg fiom lack of knowledge” 

{Christianity and the Government of India by Arthur Mayhew 
page 175) 

Similarly a journalist, Mr Harold Begbie, in a work “The 
Light of Asia”, published by the Christian Literature Society for 
India, speaks of Hinduism as “A welteimg chaos of teiroi, dark- 
ness and uncertamty It is a leligiOn without an apprehension of 
a moral evolution, without definite commandments, without a re- 
ligious sanction in the sphere of morals, without a moral code, 
without a God, except a being which is a mixture of Bacchus, 
Don Juan and Dick Turpin It is the most mateiial and childishly 
superstitious animalism that ever masqueraded as ideahsm, not 
another path to God but a pit of abonnnation, as far set from 
God as the mind of man can go ” (page 157 Is India 

Civilized ? by Sir John Woodroffe, Judge, High Court, Calcutta) 
Much more provoking are cases such as these There were two 
cases of desecration of Hindu sacred places and the culprits were 
convicted (Criminal Case No 245/1953 and No 241/53 at 
Sirpur ) 

62 Can any right thinking man assert that such vile attacks 
on the religion of the majority community in India is part of 
Christian religion or is conducive to public order or morality? 
We are aware that top-ranking Mission authorities have them- 
selves denied such attacks and have assured the Government that 
It is only the mistaken zeal of some fanatical individuals which 
is occasionally responsible for such outbursts If such instances 
had been few or casual we would have accepted this excuse But 
the volummous oral and documentary evidence before us shows 
that attacks on Hmdu religion, its gods and deities, are an impor- 
tant and integial plank of Christian propaganda, and are being 
indulged m, m a concerted manner deliberately m all parts of the 
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State and by all ^oiis of picaclieis and arc occasionally sought to be 
justified by authoin,ui''e oig.inn uinns as a incie explanation of one 
ol the Commandments The leason js not didicult to seek It has 
been the c<ise of Koman Catholics and other Missionaries since 
long that the Advasis aie nm Hindus In fact, it has been vchc 
mently asscited that to legal d Adnasis as Hindus is an instance 
of "Mass Conversions’ liy the Go\einmeni .ind other communal 
bodies In icspcet of Haiijans, ‘(lei.d injustice m their treatment 
by caste Hindus is eonsidei.iiily ciujihasmcd to jiropagatc Chns- 
tiamty These iwo classes are therefoie eonsideted to be the most 
gullible foi piopagandn against Hinduism Ihe resentment nhich 
such an attitude has cie.ued among' t eeriaiu Hindu organisations 
is therefoie natuial, although we do not appreciate the attempts 
made by some to ictnli.ite by tecihng Christianity or its tenets 
Our puiposc IS meicly to jioint out tb.it m a prcdommentlv Hindu 
country such a piopaganda is noi fiee from the problems of the 
maintenance of l<iw and ouler Considering the type of vilification 
going on in various ]xuts of ihc State by ill-bred or fanatical pra- 
cbai.iks one is suipiiscd lo notice so few instances of actual 
bleaches of peace Perhaps the natural tolerance of the cillagers, 
togethci w’ltb the cigilancc of the authorities in charge of law and 
order, may be lesponsible for the paucity of such incidents But 
It is indisputably clear that such jiropaganda has a tendency to 
disturb public older and the blame must be shared by those who 
start such attacks on the religion or religious beliefs of others w’lth 
those who arc provoked by them 

Mass Conversions 

63 Has there been “Mass Conversions ' in any part of the 
State Let us fiist analyse w’hat is really implied by con\crsion 
The Christian point of mcw is that conccision is an act of God and 
is not a simple matter Only such a person as can satisfy a priest 
that he has a disposition to be conceited is admitted for instruc- 
tion befoic Baptism, and only after due instruction is a person 
baptised oi comerted There is no significance in Baptism or con- 
version w'lthout these precautions Christian pastors will not, it is 
said, dale to baptise or convert w’lthout these precauuons The 
only motive that brings Christian Missionaries away from their 
homes, to strange lands, is the urge to carr)^ out Christ’s Command 
“Go ye into the .ihole world and teach all nations all that I have 
commanded you” According to this \icw, religion is an indiM- 
dual matter and is a man’s free choice Legally, nothing can he 
said against such conversions but the non-Christian plea is that 
these so-called conversions aie brought about by force fraud or 
temptations of raonetar^'^ and other gain, and are not conversions 
in the accepted meaning of the terra ’^The eiidence, which has 
been brought befoie us, shows that a very large majority of persons 
w'ho change their religion and become Christians are not converted 
in the real sense of the term If conversion is .an individual aci 
one w'ould expect deep thought and study of the particular religion 
one w'anted to embrace But wLat we have found is groups o 
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illiterate Adivasis, ivith families and children gettmg their top 
knots cut and being shown as Chiistians Most of them do not 
know even the rudiments of die new rehgion To cite a typical 
mstance Beni Madhao, (Bilaspur, No 8), who was the son of a Mal- 
guzar, was unable to say with what book the Bible begms and with 
what It ends, and was also ignorant of Lord’s Prayer Some said that 
their sms were forgiven The Government have supphed us with 
a list of persons recently converted m the Surguja district after the 
promulgation of the Constitution A perusal thereof will show 
that about 4,000 Uraons were converted m two years Persons of 
varymg ages from 60 years to 1 year are shown as converts and the 
list mcludes women and children also We have met many Uraons 
m the course of our tours and we were struck very much by then- 
total absence of religious feelmg In the Christian hterature itself. 
It IS adrmtted that the vast majority of converts are but nommal 
Christians At Khandwa, we had the opportumty of meetmg a 
body of Ballahis and we could observe that except those who were 
m one way or another under the obligation or control of the 
Missionaries, the Ballahis were averse to the abandonment of then 
religion The situation as described m the “Children of Hai-i” 
(1950) IS that the great famine towards the end of the nineteenth 
century (1897 — 1900^) facilitated Missionary access to them and seve- 
ral thousands joined the Roman Cathlic and Methodist Churches. 
High hopes were entertained about converting the whole BaUahi 
caste, but there ensued disappointment By 1931, it was found that 
scarcely 30 per cent of the Ballahis could be called Christian as 
many ceased to practise tlieir rehgion and returned to Hmduism 
“The great majority of Christian converts are Christians by name 
only and m religious behef and usage are practically Hindus The 
mam reason is that their motive is not rehgion, but mostly social 
and economic ” “So far only such Ballahis have remain- 

ed practismg Christians either those who went through a long tram- 
mg m the Christian schools oi are economically dependent on the 
Christian Missionary Institutions ” (Pages 225, 226, 227) It is im- 
possible to believe that they could have gone for religious mstruction 
or that baptism was given after a period of probation Most of the 
so-called pracharaks whom we met m the area were themselves 
thoroughly ignorant of their own religion and were no better than 
paid propagandists We have reliable information that Mission 
organisations possess up-to-date records of Baptisms Nothing 
would have been easier than to produce those records to show that 
only individuals, after a period of mstruction, were baptised It 
would not be unsafe to presume that the reluctance on the part of 
Roman Cathohe Mission organisations to produce such evidence 
was m no small measure due to the fear or the Truth bemg out 
On the other hand, we have been supplied with a complete list of 
more than 4,000 persons converted m the Surguja district after its 
“invasion”, persons of varymg ages and of entire families As a 
rule, groups have been converted, and to find “mdmdual conver- 
sion” has been an exception rather than the rule We have come 
17 
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across cases of iiulividual (onver .loir, ottl^ of p' r oris who :trr 
village leaders and thc\ lia\c in\.iiid)lv h' ( n ff)llf.wi,d hy ' M<i ^ 
Conversion^. ' of ilu enine Mll.Ji.'t </on ilnr v. r ha.i no: found 
u jxissihlc If) .Kiepi the < 'tnu niion tn.ir rm, nnnnoii.o! non ml 
prosperity of ihe".e <f)iu(ncti le.ifiti, hoir < i-imI iJ.i'tfui to their 
conversions It is nnc tlini tn.urri d nuhifoiKm. ate nor oMfrtd 
in all cases diiectly htn In a '■y-tein tin j) ir.idnir. of titfir .■evilri' 
and pov.er, grant', ftf lifaiil |f)in, prihrentid irrarincnt to 
Christians in hospitals and s' hooi and r..'Uo!t, o.hir inethofi fjf 
prop.aganda, a gcneial inipn.> ion v «it md ui the of -iinp!'. 

aboriginal that the onlv wa\ to I'f ijk liorn p nor', i to riiihr'''c 
Christianity A jier'on in dire lutd o( mitt rid a i trur will rot 
leesitatc to e'.j^rcss before ont idei t*'it r.a oidv nio'i- c f<*r fjiange 
of religion was ‘’inner f ftin u .ion' Om i n mindu’ f'l th* fain: 
liar sight of poor drhtfir' undi r the injiinini ftf r um'ui ni'tTi'.,- 
lenders adinitiing before ('on-r and n i-'r 'tron ant'o/r.*!'-. rcteipt 
of amounts m e'fe.s of sums t<iin!!\ o unt/i. ro ni d <.• the *. ‘ole 
transaction apjjear lo be otu nf thii!;m^ r> i 'width in..'" t Ihi.. 
else can one explain the I irgc nninbrr.. ni (ji.ni nni efio'iir rct'.rr 
of "such coneerts to their otigin il f nth - 'I o • tri it fcriain 
organis.itions with die indiuft supj)'):i of Ihn'in tihnia! ad'iesc 
such "Shnddis’ is to .idmit iiu implnit', of d'c >'ieri d '•nd rn- 
readmese to change f.utli ff)i ita'o'’ oinire! n’’t onue-f t'-d /nii 
religion 

64. I<c\ Maqhnl Mnsih. (Ihl npur. No _ afirintted th it o'li of 
100 coneersions made hv bun hall i! t nnnd) r reinrued to the r 
Satnaini faith Sinnlar afinii' sious ir't. h.m made lie ^^Itn. "ca 
in Bcrar, eg, Mangalhhai. n.angclist lAnu r. tti, N'j 5j efi.nert^o' 
200 hut only 50 remained Chrisuaiis It i refordui m nie reji >^t 
of the Nazarenc Church of the ye ir I'dV- riiar a Anj im there is a 
Church “hut no congregniiun hef.ins^ liu uirlt memh.rs vent 
back into Hinduism” fpnge 35) liiere is do) an admi'-ion tint 
in the previous yettr statistics at the* Indi i District As'Cinhle sfjoved 
a loss of members (page 19) riure i- thus, no doubt tint initer'>^c 
Aborigines and Ilanjans arc bein'; concerted tt: via‘<<c ro 
Christianity in Backward and Scheduled areas nf)i h^caiwe of anv 
genuine love for that rcii'/ion Inn on account of m itcrial induce- 
ments and other temptations held out dire-ctU nr nulirccth hy the 
various Mission orgnnisanons The'C ina«s conccr'ions were 
especially noticeable in the ncwly-oj)encd terniorics of Raignrh, 
Dnaramjaigarh and Siirguja areas As the conversions are from the 
aboriginals, Satnamis and Hanjans an occasional aitcmpt is made 
to show tliat Brahmins also ha\c embraced Christianue At Dhamt 
a man posed himself as a Brahmin concert stating that he evas the 
son of Pandit Ramnarayan Dube for Mishr.a) But on cross-exa- 
mination he had to disclose that he had been a Bair.agi hut ccas then 
a Christian preacher paid hv the Church. 

DENATIONALIS/VTION 

65 An allegation cchich has been seriously made and more 
seriously denied concerns the denationalising and subccrsicc trend 
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of Missionary propaganda Some evidence has been laid before us 
which may be considered Gandhiji said to the Missionaries that 
It IS not unusual to find Christianity synommous with denationa- 
lisation and Europeanisation (Christian Mission, page 160) The 
best evidence of denationalisation is found in a book written by 
an Indian entitled “Heritage of an Indian Christian” in which he 
seeks to find his heritage in Euiope How the indoctrination of 
the denationalising spirit takes place will be clear from the under- 
mentioned mstances which have been brought to our notice 

66 In our exploiatory tour m the Jashpur area there was a 
complaint that the preacheis told the villagers that Jawahar Raj 
had come and there was no happmess, and they assured them that 
Jawahai’s Raj would go and that the Christian Raj would come 
This was, however, denied by the Christians who were present there 
Nevertheless that statement receives some support from the written 
statement leceived by us from Khnkiya m Hoshangabad District 
that the expiession “Jai Hind” was calculated to hurt the Mission- 
aiies and that they would wish it to be substituted by “Jai Yeshu” 
The idea of the unic|ue Loidship of Christ is propagated m the rural 
areas by the exhibition of the film “King of Kmgs”, which we had 
the pleasure of natnessmg at Buldana The supremacy of the 
Christian flag ovei the National flag of India was also depicted in 
the drama which was staged m a school at Jabalpur 

Chhiddi, cultivator, (Mandla, No 7), who used to receive two 
bottles of kerosene oil and Rs 13 per month to leain the tenets of 
Christian religion and induce others to do so, was asked not to greet 
others with the words “Rama Rama” but use the words “Jai Yeshu” 
In the letter published by Dr Elwm m the Hindustan Times, dated 
Nth June 1944, there occurs the mention of the fact that those, who 
came under the influence of the Missionaries, began to greet with 
woids “Jai Yeshu” mstead of “Jai Rama” 

In the ancle published m Gharbandhu, Ranchi, June 1952, at 
page 12 under the heading “Nirala Rajya Aur Useke Karmachari” 
there occurs the undermentioned passage — 

(English tianslation ) 

“Today we have before us the Suiguja kingdom and we 

have to absorb it m the Empire of Christ ”. 

In Gharbandhu of September 1953, page 13, there is a passage 
as follows — 

^ 3T^ qpf pj ^ tot ^ 

^ ^ ^ % 

”, 
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Raigarh district non-recognition of Munc of their pr'imfity 
secondary sdiools. 

We have beer, ramished a leport by the Stale Govemro' 
clarifying the porrer in respect of thc'^c schools Although 
Mission primary scrrtis in the Jashpiir Siib-Dn ision are run by 
the Lutheran ISIissicr as veil a": the Roman Catholic, it is the latter 
that has a chain of prnnary schools throughout the Sul>Di\ision in 
villages whicli have predominantly a Catholic population The 
exact number of schools run by the Catholic Mission v.as never 
supplied to Government and at dilTciciii times different infoim.t- 
tion was given The iVlission authorities apjilied for lecognition 
in 1951 and stated that they had 75 lower primaiv schools .ind 27 
full-fledged piimaiy^ schools but iii then applu.iiion made in fiily 
1953 the number of full-fledged primary schooK given u.-s Jn 
a more recent application, the Mission authorities have sumd 
they hav^e one High School, 11 Middle Schoob 12 Ihim.inr 
Schools and 54 Feeder Schools It appears \h.u the numhti of 
Schools run by Mission authorities is not su uiv .ind ir l)tinj, 
decreased or increased according to their ronvenitiuc J 
Mission authorities claim that they started ediuation.il wor) ni 
Jashpur area in 1910, but that it was only m 1914 that tlun mo 
Middle Schools and 37 Primarj' Schools weie rtfoi;ni/(<l for the 
first time by the prevuous State adniinistration In hu nunioj.in 
dum No F J/ 1-2/42, dated the 20ih Ocu.Iu j ju;; ,! , j>oi„,,,^i 
Agent, Chhattisgarh States, Raipur wrote to tin ‘'iipi i ini( ndt nt. 
Jashpur State, that 37 Upper Pnmnrv and I owtr I’nm nv Mis ion 
Schools and two Middle Schools ucre rc(Oi:,n/((l m tin lust 
instance for a period of three years at the end of wbit p 
tion would be further examined Sn ronduitins foj nto^niiion 
were imposed as follows — 

That— 


(1) they are open to inspection hv -t. nliomnc 

(2) the State is not ’-cquind to ;i’.c "i m m ,,,i 

(3) rehgious instrucrioa n u'en .'ulv n, o , vio dc^/red 

(4) buildmg of rccoeni/aJ sdoob bi.uld .loi .u ^;n rtmc or 

under anv arcum^niiu. |,^ „w,i b,r .inv c /’ ' 
pose inthour d c t .pn ^ pcin.i „f iln 




(5) the A'lission chojJd not op^n ,ju ntv I'tcd.r 5' 

Clascec under m.- m , t, I- 

the Stare t'Viio it jj.rnn ion* , ^ 

(6) School Transfer Gnif'r k, ii.,iild }je 


the Mic^'on anthnru'i. 
of a 31i VT dc'i'c to 


n'li 


Id nr C 


I'L 


/■j 
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for the purpose of religious propaganda Considering that a com- 
plaint of this type has not been made from any other part of the 
State and that a very large numbei of institutions run by Chiustian 
Missions has been granted recognition by the State Government, 
Ave do not see any reason why the same Government should follow 
a different pohcy m respect of Jashpur only We have be*en 
unable to find any basis for this charge 




PART IV 

CIIAPTPR I.— CONCLUSIONS (FINDINGS) 

Oil consideration of the material before us ive arrive at the 
folloMing conclusions of fact — 

1 Since the Constitution of India came into force there has 
been an appreciable increase m the Ameiican ^rsonnel of the 
Mis'Jionary organisations operating m India This increase is 
oliMously due to the deliberate policy of the International Mis- 
sionary Council to send evangelistic teams to areas of special 
oppoi tiinities opened to the Gospel by the Constitutional provision 
ol icligioiis freedom m some of the newly independent nations, 
equipped with new resources foi mass evangelism through the 
piess, film, radio and television (Pages 27 and _3I of the Mis- 
'iiondry Ohhgation of iJic Chinch, 1952) 

2 Enoi moils sums of foreign money flow into the country 
for Missionary work comprising educational, medical and evange- 
listic actnities It was out of such funds received from abroad 
that in Surguja the Lutherans and other proselytizing agencies were 
able to secuic neaily 4.000 converts 

3 Comcisions aie mostly brought about by undue influ- 
ence misieprescntation, etc, oi in other words not by conviction 
hut by various inducements offered for proselytization m various 
foims Educational facilities such as free gifts of books and educa- 
c.ition .11 e offered lo secure the conversion of minors in the primary 
.ind ‘^ccondaiy schools under the control of the Missions Money- 
lending l^ one of the vaiious forms adopted as a mild form of 
jiiessiiie to induce proselytization This is found very prominently 
in ihe case of Roman Catholic Missions, operating m the hill tracts 
of Suiguja, Raigaih, 'Mandia, etc Cases, where coercion was 
icponcd to have been used arc generally of 'those converts who 
wish other memhcis of the family to join their Chiistian parents 
01 to sccuie girls in mainagc 

4 Missions are m some places used to serve extra religious 
ends In spite of assurances guen by foreign and national Mis- 
sion.uics to authorities instances of indirect political activities tvere 
brought to the notice of the Commitcc 

As con\crsion muddles the con\crt’s sense of unity and 
solid.mt\ with bis sorictv there is a danger of his loyalty to his 
countiN and State bein'j; undermined 

t"’ \ \ilc propig:mda a^auwt the religion of the majority 

<(inuuunit\ 1 .. 1 ) 1111 '^ ''S '.tematicallv .md dcliiieratelv carried on so 
as to eicate an .ipprsbension of breach of public peace 

IS 
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7. Ev.ingcli/auon in India appeals to be a pair of tlic vini- 
foim woild jioluy io icvive C'lii iMcndoin for rc cMablislnng 
Wcsiein sujneniaty and is noi pionijiicd liy spniinal inoiives. 
The objective is app.ucntly to (le.ue Cllnisiian ininoiiiy pockcis 
with a Mew to disutpt the sohdaiity of the nonClnistian sorietics, 
and the mass convcisions of a considc t.dilc section of Adivasis 
witli this iilteiioi inoine is fiaught nub danger to the security of 
tlic St.itc 

S Schools. liosj)U.ds and orjib.inagcs are used ,is a means to 
facilitate pioselyti/ation 

9 Ti dials and Ilanjans arc die special targets of aggressive 
evangeli/aiion foi the ic.ison ih.n ibeie is no .idecpiate proMsion 
of hospuals, schools, oiphanagcs and other soci.d welfare scr\ices 
m the scheduled oi specified areas 

10 The Government of Madhya Pradesh. ha\e throughout 
followed a policy of <ihso!utc nciuiailiiv and non-interfcrcnrc in 
matters concerning leligion and allcg.mons of discrcimiiation 
against Chiistians and harassment of them by Government oHicials 
have not been established Such allegations h.i\c been jinrt of the' 
old established policy of the Mis'-ions to overawe lot.il authority 
and to caiiy on piopaganda in foreign coumrics 
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CHAPTER n —RECOMMENDATIONS, WITH REASONS 

On the conclusions of facts reached by us we now piocccd to 
deal with certain impoitant consideiations which aiise out of them 
^'on a leview of the (question fioni histoiical and othei points of 
view”, as a pielude to the flaming of oiu lecommcndations 

2 At the outset wc wish to guaid ouiselves against being 
understood as making any rejections upon the chaiactei, conduct 
01 ability of any individual Oui advcisc comments, whcievei 
tliey occm, are to be undei stood as lefeiimg to the Mission as 
an mstitution, national oi mtei national It has been suggested 
that the Missionaiies, who have nothing to hide or covei, would 
like to be told fiankly if theie is anything wiong about their acti- 
vities that can be put right We, theiefoie, wish to be as fiank 
as possible so that when both parties aie leasonable, there should 
be no cause foi misundei standing, but on the contrary, the way 
could be cleaied for propei understanding, mutual conhdence and 
common action 


Tribute to the Missionaries 

3 The contribution of Christian Missionaries to the shaping 
of Indian life m modem times has, indeed, been very impressive 
Apart from the contioveisy on the point of proselytization, they 
merit high appieciation as pioneeis m the fields of education and 
medical rehef The names of Rev Hislop, Rev. Whitton, 
Rev Robertson, Di Hendeison, Dr Martin, Rev. Dr McFadyen 
and a host of othei s who served m our State as also in the country 
at large commanded great lespect in then times They established 
schools, colleges, hospitals, dispensaries, orphanages and institu- 
tions for the maimed and the handicapped They elevated the 
neglected classes to high social positions and made them worthy 
of filling responsible posts in pubhc services, and in all cases made 
them conscious of their dignity as men and inspned them with 
self-respect They stimulated many relimous and social lefoims 
in the Hindu Society, and made it self-conscious They have 
Helped in the elevation of the status of women by giving the lead 
m female education The Community Centres and Industrial 
Schools opened by them aie, like their other institutions, the best 
of their kind India will ever be grateful for the services tendered 
by them, no less than foi the policy of rehgious neutrality generally 
pursued by the British Government, and for the eminent oriental 
scholars of Europe and America who brought to light the hidden 
treasures of the ancient Indian wisdom 

Avenue of approach to the problem 

4 Now that India is mdependent, the question is as to the 

point of view from which the problem before u^bould be examin- 
ed W^e think that the spirit which ammate representatives 
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of the various communities m India, including the Christians who 
participated m the dehberations of the Constituent Assembly 
affords us the best guide. Laying aside all their differences based 
upon the dogmas of their respectne religions, they approached the 
national problems from a purely, rational point of view, and amv- 
ed at the unanimous conclusion that the national State of India 
should be a secular and a welfare State The basis of the Con- 
stitution of India is, thus. Reason, not Faith , and it is from the 
pomt of view of Reason that ive propose to approach the problem 
tor a satisfactory solution. 

What is a Secular State? 

5 \\Tiat is a Secular State? In negative terms, we may say 

that it is one that is not a Theocratic State, viz , a state m which 

the Government is believed to be under the immediate direction 
of God and in nhich religion and politics are mextricably inter- 
woven. In a Secular State, one may broadly say that there is no 
recognition of Dogma, everjuhmg that comes before the Govern- 
ment concerning the temporal interests of the citizens is open to 
full and free discussion It does not mean, as is generally sup- 
posed, that the State is against any or all religions, or that it over- 
looks moral values The Anicles m the Constitution of India, 
•which relate to a Secular State, are 25 to 29 According to Article 
25, all persons are equally entitled to freedom of Consaence, and 

the nght freely to profess, practise and propagate rehgion, subject 

to public order, morality and health. There can be a dispute only 
on the pomt of the mterpretation of the expiession “propagate 
any rehgion” 

Suffice It to say here that the State unll not allow its atizens to 
do whatever they please m the name and under the gmse of reh- 
gion Article 25 itself specifies the hmits within which religous 
freedom can be exercised 

Past history of persecution m the name of religion 

6 The idea of a secular State emerged after centunes of expe- 
lienee in human history While our Constitunon ivas founded on 
the hberal pnnciples evoh’^ed m Europe, it was not blmd to the red 
signal of the history of Christian countnes in ivhich indescribable 
acts of cruelty were perpetrated m the name of rcligon It has been 
recently calculated that the number of men wffio lost their lives in 
the Papal persecutions of heretics, the Inquisition, the Christian 
rehgious w'ars, etc, is much more than 10,000,000 (page 293, The 
Riddle of the Universe, Sixth Impression, 1950, Thinkers’ Libraiy^) 
They could be justified only in the words of Shelley * “the word of 
God has fenced about all crimes nith Holiness” The American 
Constimtion, which was the first m modem times to create a secular 
State, had to take into account the previous blood-stained history of 
the Christian Church Jefferson, who drafted the_ Declaration^ of 
Independence of the USA, set his face firmly against persecuiion 
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and compulsion m the sphere of religion “Is nnifoimity at^ 
ible^'’ he asked, “Millions of innocent men, nomeii and childien, 
since die intioduction of Chiistiamty, have been burnt, toitincc . 
lined imprisoned, yet ive have not advanced one inch tonards mii- 
foim’ity ^What has been the cRcct of tocicion ? lo make one h a C 
S the\voild fools and the othei half hypociitcs. (Page 19 The 
Amencan Ideal by A Biyant) Jeffeison was Vice-Piesidcnt once 
and President twicl of the U S A and declined that oliicc tlic third 
time The piinciple wdiich he followed in the matter of ichgion 
IS the one which undeilies the Constitution of India s to 

myself”, he said “my leligious reading has long been conhned to 
die moral bianch of leligion which is the same in all icligions. 
w^hile in that hianch which consists of dogmas all dilTci. ah ha\c a 
dilfeient set The foiiner instincts us how to live well and wonhi- 
ly in society, the lattei aic made to intcicst om mmd ni the support 
of the teacher who inculcates them Hence for one kCimon on .i 
inoial subject you hcai ten on the dogmas of ibc sect (P.igcs 8S, 
89, jeferson, Luing Thoughts Lihiaiy piescntcd by John Dewey). 


Secular State does not imply Abandonment of Rchg.on 
7 Thus, oui Constitution has m jnincijdc, follow ud the 
Ameucan model In Amciica. although the national jiolicy affect- 
ing lehgion imohcd a scpaiation of Slate fiom Chinch. s]ic did not 
cease to be Chiistian The Amciican piuKiple of lehgiou'' libcitv 
expressed very tersely is dll'; That the State should not foibid ns 
citizens to do w'hat then icligion icquncs, noi icquiie them to do 
what then leligion foibids Fhc piinciplc assume'' of com sc that 
what a citizens religion foibids oi rcquiics docs not m\ol\e die 
Molation of the fundamental human lights of tlio^c ulio hold 
diffeient convictions fiom his own (Rt/igious Liberlx bv M Scailc 
Bates, pages 90-91) It is clear that neither Hindus noi Muslim'; iioi 
Chustians nor Parsis cease to be Hindus Muslims, Chii^tiaiw oi 
Paisis because the State is secular It only means that a scculai 
State will not inteifere with the aiticles of faith of any icligion its 
modes of wwship and such othci matteis of a stnctly sj nuu.il 
natuie, unless the leligious actnitics come m conflict wirli the 
fundamental rights of the citizen oi the amhoiiiy of the State 
founded on the Constitution 


Respect for Jesus in India 

rhJ„ that there was none amone the non- 

hnsmns who appealed befoie us oi sent wimen statements who 
showed any lack of leverence foi Jesus A true copy of an aitidc 
entit ed Chnstiamty In India Under Fire” written by Donald 
F Ebiiglit, published in the Christian Centuiy Chicago m 

tells of a mounting antagonism to Chiistian Activity in Ind n 
which cannot be discounted”, he emphasises the attitude of tlf 
Indian people towards Jesus in these words ■ ‘Tou are oof A i 
long befoie you discover the great reveience for Jesus Chnsf 
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9 At tins stage ne come face to face with controversial 
pioblems We aie indebted to an esteemea Missionary gentleinaii 
of Berar foi bunging to our nouce the Rejioit of the World Confer- 
ence of hlissionaries held at Tambaiam, Madras, in 1938, and to 
the rcpiesentatne of the Chiistian Council of India for far curing 
us uith a copy of it We have caicfully pci used it and other rele- 
vant publication‘s, and it is m the light oi the thoughts and activi- 
ties recoided m them that we approach the pioblcm to find a 
solution 


The Church . Its Worldhness and Imperfections 

10 As indicated abo\e, India is in no way lacking in reieicnce 

for Jesus But this leveience foi Jesus does not attiact Indians to 
tire Chuich foi the reason that it appears to the Indian mind that 
the Church does not truly reflect the spirit of the teachings of 
Jesus This is admitted in the “Tambaram Report” itself, in these 
uords . “As a human attempt to realise Gods 

will It IS mcomplete and sinful it shares in the limitations and 
imperfections of human nature, and because of its worldhness Lmd 
dmsions it is often a hmdrance sometimes e\en the greatest 
hindrance to the coming of the Kingdom of God i e the rule 
of God oier all The woildlmess of the Church and its failure 
to show Chnstian lore as an actual fact, is its greatest weakness, 
and from it no Christian group is free and ue 

should doubt whether the churches as they are do truly express 
the mind of Christ ’ (pages 27 and 29) “Often 

espeaally in countries where there are “younger Churches’ we hear 
Cliristiamty and the Christian Church cnucised as being importa- 
tions from foreign lands or agents of Western Imperialism [ihtd , 
page 301 

11 This outright confession was presumably made in answer 
to wTat the Christian intellectuals m India said about the Church 
in a book entitled “Rethinking Christianity m India at page 114 
VIZ, “The Church is no longer what is called the Body of Christ 
but It IS the body of the national mind le of the politicians who 
gmde national pohaes ' The same sentiment was expressed bv 
Rev R D Immanuel m 1950 m these words- “The Churches and 
Archbishops and Bishops have not been the custodians of the 
Lords Dharma but camp followers of worldly statesmen . (page 37 
The Infiience of Hinduism on Indian Christians, pubhshel by 
Leonard Theological College, Jabalpur, India) Even the writer 
m Life (\hlume XX No 3, February 6. 1956, the International 
Edition of the Specwl Issue Christianity, page 60) could not help 
admittmo-: “There is not yet any clear evidence of Christian 
revival. ^ He significantly poses the question ‘ Is there some 
inadequacy in the message of the ChurAes 

12 Gandhiji expressed himself strongly agamst rna^g peo- 
ple members of the Church “If Jesus came to earth again” he said, 
"he would disown many things that are being done in tlie name 
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rimstiaintv It IS not he who says Lord, Lord that is a Chri& 
ulif but he that doeth the will of tlie Loid” (page 165, Chris- 
tian Missions Navajivan Press) These ^^volds tveie spoken m 

1935, 

Missionary Movement of Mass Conversion, 1930 1940 
13 The profound significance of Gandhiji’s statement will 
not be clear without the knowledge of the political situation as it 
developed m the decade 1930-1940 since the Morley-Mmto Reforms 
ot IW which followed the agitation over the partition or Rengal. 
It uas unfortunately ^iscolouied hy anaichical crimes Sir Andiew 
Frasei the Lt Governoi of Bengal, wiote, m 19L2 (3id edition), a 
book entitled " Among Indian Rajahs and Ryots ” m which he pio- 
poundcd the doctime that the hope of India lay in the elevating 
and civilizing powei of Chiistianity (p 2/5) and that She ought 
to receive of oui best” (p 2/6) He said, all parts of India, so tai 
as education and association with the West have diiectly affected 
life, feel the unrest which comes fiom intellectual awakening and 
the revival of national spirit” (p 278) and it seemed to him that "to 
give them civilization without Christianity is to withhold that to 
which our cmlization owes all that is best in it and by which alone 
it can be kept pure and healthful” (p 279) . . "to leave 

them without religion may make them a piobable souiee of danger 
in the futuie histoiy of the lace” (page 279) In 1920 Gandhiji 
began his non-violent movement, taking his stand on the Geeta and 
rallying lound him the masses including the riiial population 
The Report of the Royal Commission on Agiiculttiie in India was 
published m 1928 In that report there was a very significant state- 
ment, VIZ , "Throughout our investigation we have constantly been 
impressed with the thought that mere material improvement alone 
will not bimg lasting benefit to the agricultural population” (page 
58). 

14 After Gandhiji launched his movement for Indian Inde- 
pendence the contest was given a religious trim by the Muslims with 
then demand for a separate independent State The Missionaries 
weie straining their nerve to break up the solidarity of the Hindu 
society as mil he shown in the sequel 

15 The Report of the Simon Commission was published in 
1929 It recommended the exclusion of the aboriginal areas from 
the purview of the newly constituted Government, apparently for 
the purpose of according to them special protection So as to facili- 
tate their advance as quickly as possible to the level of the popula- 
tion as a whole The Missionaries came forward to take advantage 
ot the provision with a scheme for proselytization of the rural and 
aboriginal people In lesponse to the mitiative of the Jerusalem 
rsleenng of the International Missionary Council and the invitation 
of the Naucnal Chnsaan Council of Sdia. Dr Kenyakc But ™ 
ficM (appointed by the International Missionary cLncl), visited 
lural India and focussed attention “on the vast area of human nerf 
and limitless spiritual possibilities”, m the words of Dr I R Mott 
Mio 11 tote the preface to his report called “The Chnstik Missmn 
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in Rina! India (1930)". Th.n rcjinrt icfcncd lo Gandhij'’* 
si.itcincnr made .it the oiiisct of the (.unp.ugn of ri\il di'-oiicdiciuc, 
VI/. "the fiiiuic of Indi.i nil! he (kadofi nm in liei (iiie> hut in her 
vill.igoe' (]) 12. Rcjioii). .md ako to ihc .ifoicaid oh''erv.inon of the 
Roy.il Agiicultin.ll C.oniini^‘'ton m.ide ,iL page 5S of its report 
(But lei field’s Rcpoir. page Idh) ])i Buttei(i(ld '.died for re- 
opci.itnc and united uoik .tinong the Missions .md Mission mstini' 
tions to m.ike cleat ili.it there u.is a jiouerfiil ( hnstian enierjirisc 
in India vhich was to uin tne si\ty million oiitf.istcs and an ccjii.d 
mimhcr of unjuivikged m.isses to a more ahundam personal and 
soci.d life lie suggosted that ilie piohlem of the Indian Milages 
should he l.iul hefoie the Ameiir.m public .md their co ojiCMiion 
enlisted lie jiomrcd out the foices vhidi h.ad to he f.iccd in thc'c 
words "the nige of the Chiistian enterprise to permeate and lead 
the cihic.il and sj)iritu.il .idi.inee in Indi.i will ha\e to meet m India 
aq elsewhere, the foire". of ‘,eciilari''m. of an exaggerated nationalism, 
peihajis of Communism, eert.unlv of a m.iteri.d mdustri.ilism ” As 
an offsci he leeommended th.n Chnsti.mity must on sent in an 
a^grcssiee and ciTcetiee f.ishion first [csiis Himself the tepeof 
Chiistian indnidua! emhodeing in some measure at least the sjurit 
of Jesus and a Christian social order (Biittei field Report, 
pages 126-127) 

16 The Round Table Conferences c.imc to he lield in 1930, 

1931 and 1932 In that hectic period of excitement, ilic Laymen’s 
Foicign Missions Faupnn,' Coinmiitee was .ipjiomted m America 
It consisrcd of 15 distinguished cui/eus of Amciiea. presided over 
by Dr Hocking In ihcir report was adumbrated the Msion of a 
w’orkhvide Church .md world unity m (nilrAiiion ns Chrisnaniiv 
was not Western hut iinncrs.illy human (Rethinking Missions, 
ji.age 8) It projiounded th.it the oiigm.d objective of tlie Mission 
was the comjnesi of the world liy Chnstiamtv It was a world 
hcncvolcncc conceived m terms of world camjiaign the 

universal claim of one historical f.act the Work of Christ (P.ige 35. 
?/nc/) It declared that for Chnstianity God is not far off hut in all 
actions in ploughing, sowing, reaping, etc , (page 52). and that 
Chrisiianity was prepared with a jiolythcistic faitli to sec God m 
varied aspects (p.igc 53) In tones of imperialism it proclaimed 
"Missions must go on because concrete obligations have been 
assumed by our institutions to the peoples of the East which could 
not fairly be abandoned” (p 5. tbul) 

17 That report was presumably intended to supply the spin- 
tual b.ackgronnd to the Missionary adventure to present in an 
aggrcssiv'c and cfTccrivc fashion first Christ himself, etc , a<; had 
been recommended l)y Dr Buttci field in his report 

Mass Conversion 

18 The natural result of this united vigorous acnvitv was that 
many mass conv'crsions were effected Dr Pickett obtaining 25,000 
dollars from the Rockefeller Foundation and 10,000 dollars 

Dr Mott, earned out a surv'cy and published his report entitled 



Cbnstian Mass Movement m India, m 1933 (Gharbandhu 1931, 
July, page 104) Dr. Mott wrote a forewoid to it. In a conversa- 
tion mth Gandhiji in which he described his work of mass conver- 
sion as a work on behalf of the oppressed, Gandhiji said, “I could 
understand the Muslim orgamsations domg this . but the 
Christian Mission claims to be a purely spiritual effort It hurt me 
to find the Christian bodies A^-ing with the Muslims and the Sikhs 
m trymg to add to the number of their fold It seemed to be an 
ugly performance and a travesty of religion” (P 420, Christian 
Proselytism in India by Parekh) The World Missionary Confer- 
ence held at Tambaram m 1938 expressed itself deeply moved by 
“the cry of the multitudes for dehverance” and proclaimed “the 
great need for a true and hvmg faith” (page 16, Tambaram Report) 
hlissionary bodies, like the Church Missionary Society and the 
Salvation Army, rushed forward to save the souls of “the underpri- 
vileged millions”, apparently with a view to make out a case for 
separate treatment of the Christian community As money began 
to pour mto the country Gandhiji exclaimed “Mammon has been 

sent to serve India and God has remamed behmd” and Dr Mott 
said “money is stored up personahty” (page 245, Christian Missions, 
Navajivan Press) 


19 It IS remarkable that m the Census of 1941, heads were 
counted commumtyivise, not on the basis of rehgion Mr Yeats, 
the Census Comimssioner of India m his short note on Community 
(Census of India, Volume I, Chapter IV, page 29, Part I, Table) 
tried to explain the mystery On the calculations made by 
Shri S N Parashar (m his article pubhshed in Mahratta, February 
16, 1946). in the bght of tliat note, the actual increase in the 
Christian community was foimd to be 34,74,128 approximately, m 
the decade 1931 — 1941 (PP 448 — 450, Christian Proselytism in 
India, by M C Parekh ) 


In Hyderabad the increase m the Christian population nas 
1416 per cent m the decade 1921—31 and 45 6 per cent in the 

decade 1931 4] (p I03 the Directory of Churches and Missions 

in India and Pakistan, 1951 ) 


20 Another noteworthy feature ^^as that in Burma the Karens 
the Muslims set up a demand for a separate Str and pressed 
t claim before the Round Table Conference. This mo^e 
'endy inspired by the Missionaries jud^ng from the remark 
id in the Rethinking h'Hssions at page frS as follows : 


10 m the Rethinkmg ivnssiu^.- 

"The hfcsionaries p'e them education through the 
j-ne i'nss „ ^vTitten language. This remarkable 
translation of tl^e Bible a ^ ^ 

t ^ ^ emhirrvssvnenx. The ^Ossionanes are heM 

respZbk for breaking apa-rt an important minortn- ercun 
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The Kaicns have today a strong nnltomd society which has sent 

a delegation to London to plead foi a Karen nation.” (Italics 

ouis.) 

21 Judging from tlie natuie of the pait taken by the Mission- 
aries m the decade 1930 — 40 wc aie inclined to think that their 
activities weie diiectcd to segicgate Chiistian Indians and to 
encouiage them to demand special treatment Their activities were 
thus cleaily political 

22 One may think that this is but a history of a bygone age 
which has disappeaicd with the attainment of Independence by 
India m 1947 To think so is lo misundeistand the situation. 

23 Towards the end of the World War II the ecumenical 
movement designed to unify the Christians of the world under 
the aegis of a Univeisal Chuich became veiy vigorous In 1945 
the Commission on a Just and Duiable Peace stressed as one of the 
four points of peace requiring Chiistian action the development of 
Chiistian unity on a world-wide basis and affirmed that the Chiis- 
tian forces of the world must “become a xvell organised and mili- 
tant minonty” (page 57, Woild Christian Handbook, 1952) When 
we asked foi an explanation of the phiase “mihtant minority” the 
icpiesentativc of the National Christian Council replied that it was 
an unfortunate phrase, but that it meant only “energetic efforts” 
(Italics ouis) 

24 It will be clear from what follows that the movement 
which was started in 1930, if not before, is now found flourishing 
m greater vigour, backed by much increased resources in men and 
money It is a continuation of the same piocess on a wider scale 
In Qiiistian Missions in Rural India it was proposed to convert 

600.000 villages to overcome the forces of secularism, of exaggerated 
nationahsm, Communism and material industiiahsm (page 127) 
The ecumenical movement follows the same line Rev McLeisb, 
a trustee of the World Dominion Piess which maintains a close 
liaison with the International Missionary Council (page 94, World 
Christian Hand Book, 1952), proposed the conversion of 600,000 
villages in the course of 10 years (page 7, address at the Conference 
of the Fellowship of the International Missionary Council, June 1 — 
3, 1948), and the objective of the ecumenical movement i^ to 
combat, besides Communism, “the Utopian expectations of the non- 
Christian religions” (page 28, Elements of Ecumenism), and dis- 
countenance the rapid development of modern technology and 
industry in Asia (Pages 93-94, Christiamty and Asian Revolu- 
tion ). 

25 It may be recalled that Dr Mott, who was m the vaiipard 
of the Missionary activity in the decade 1930 — 40 and contributed 

10.000 dollars to the survey of the mass movement (Gharbandliu, 
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T 1 IQ^I nage 104) earned out by Dr Pickett and wrote prefaces 

o Ihe “ChLnan Mass Movement m India” :thc ^ 

Mission m Rural India” and also had discussions with Gandhiji on 
the subiects of mass movement and the use of money (isjnch he 
Satenl was stored up personaUty), had then 
hiehlv pracucal Missionary statesman (page 8, Elements ot Leu 
infmsm)^ When the World Counc'd of Churches became a 
SoroueW organised structure m 1948 at Amsterdam he became its 
Sonorfry^Prefident. It may be recalled that Mr Dulles and 
Rev Lakra were also piesent at the Amsterdam Conference. 


Attitude and Activities of the Ecumenical Movement 
26 The attitude of the Woild Council of Churches was greatly 
mfluenced by the expeiience the Missionaries had m the 
struggle with the rising tide of Indian nationalism Tlicy found 
nationalism pervading, not only the Hindus as a community, but 
also the educated section of the Christian Indians The policy of 
the ecumenical movement m icgaid to both of them is .nade clcai 
in tire two paragraphs which follow 

“In spite of many cdoits in many forms n cannot he pic- 
tended that Christianity has made any sciious impact on Hindu 
learning or the Hindu upper and middle classes, its successes 
have been among the otitcastc groups . . the capacity cf 
Hindu cultuie for absorbing other elements appears once again 
m the recommendations on religious teachings of the Radha- 
kiishnan University Commission The task of Christian 
Churches and Missions in Hindu India is . to seek ways 

of cummumcation with Hindu cuItuic at its pom/s of need 
The time for this may be short in view of the lio^sibdity of 
Communist infiltratwn from nnlhtn or picssurc from leith- 
out ” (italics ours) 


"In the old Mission fields thcic arc now Chinches touched 
by new nationalisms, independent in tcmpci and oiganisation 
and yet needing help from other Clnnchcs The act" of giving 
and receiving, within the context of the Chuuh and the 
Churches involves . a new undci standing of 

me nature of the Church the need of pai ticulai 

Churclies to be rooted tn the soil and yel siipra-nahoual in their 
mtness and obedience" (page 14 and 29, World Chiistian 
Handbook,! 952) (Italics ours) 

27 To come to grips with the adamant Hindu society, phrases 
^ch as I^du Nationalism”, "Utopian expectations of non- 
Christian religions came to be coined The Hindu belief that all 
religions ttulypracused lead to the divine is ridiculed as a d^ntn 
(Page 136, Christianity and Asian Revolution) Hinduism ^wns 
Quite free from the secular idea of nationalism until it had to face 
the aggressive attacks of the Christian religion which came armed 
There were declarations as that of Arcbbithnn ^ 

Chnstmuity wa, an Impenal chmonl^^e lf ''l"' 

Hobson) To cal, the Ebeta, attfnS feh a 
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dogma IS tantamount to mtolerance of toleration itself The Hmdu 
IS denounced because like the Christians he does not believe that 
outside his own religion there is no salvation, but, as had been 
remarked by Rousseau, such a dogma is good only in a Theocratic 
Government (Chapter \TII, Social Contract) The action he proposed 
was “whoever dares to say outside the Church there is no salvation 
ought to be driven from the State unless the State is the Church and 
the Prmce, the Pontiff Such a dogma is good only m a Theocratic 
Government , in any other, it is fatal” Western Christianity un- 
fortunately overlooks the fact that it seeks to foist upon the world 
the tribal God of Mount Sinai Hinduism, like other far-Eastem 
rehgions, is not a tnbal nationalistic religion They are all 
mtemational religions, except Shintoism for the reason that m none 
of them is the divine a God of the chosen people (page 402, The 
Meetmg of East and West, Northrop) 

28 Why should Christianity fight shy of the absorbing power 
of Hinduism'^ Christianity could hold its ground m India for 
centuries without any opposition It was only after Western 
Christianity came armed with the Pormguese that there sprang up 
resistance to it One fails to see why the introduction of St John’s 
Gospel in University studies upsets the Universal Church The 
Hindu has no objection to the Geeta or the Upanishads being 
read or studied by any one m the world Presumably the fear that 
may be hauntmg Western Christianity is that if St John’s Gospel 
is studied in Indian Universities it will have to face the True Jesus 
that nill be brought to hght 

29. It IS remarkable that the Missionary appeal is addressed to 
those who live “m conditions of abject poverty and under oppres- 
sive system”, to exploit the economic distress to i\hich the country 
was reduced as the result of colonialism Everett Cattell says* “Our 
pomt of contact, therefore, with any soul to i\hom i\e wish to gi\c 
the Gospel, is first to find out what his particular sense of need may 
be and confront it i\ith Christ. It may not at first even be e.xpress- 
ed in spirimal terms The late Paget Wilkes m his ‘Dynamic of 
Sendee’ points out that in a very fruitful service m Japan he almost 
never saw anyone converted through a sense of sin That came 
later through gazing at the Saviour But most men come Mth a 
need, soaal, physical, economic, or the like and an awakened faith 
that Christ could meet that need ” (page 17, Ways of Evangehsm) 
The distress of the poor looms large m the evidence before us as 
well as m the reports of the Tambaram and Wdlingen Conferences 
This is a disruptive method followed by the Missionaries for the 
reason that Christianity was originally a religion of the proletanat 
and was in opposition to the favoured classes from the beginning 
and it, therefore, carries wherever it mms the seed of disruption 
(page 56, Travel Diary of a Philosopher by Count Keyserlmg) As a 
creed is a tool (m the words of Sir A Toynbee) it is used as a weapon 
to combat the creed of Communism as also to disrupt non-Christian 
societies 
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30 Gandhiji resented this approach to these classes and abked 
the Missionary to influence the minds of the mtelhgentia, but he 
was told that the uneducated and the unsophisticated classes were 
moie responsive to religious appeal as they were in real need of it 
The real leason.is to be found m the Census Report of 1881 
(Bombay), where Mi Baines stated as follows — 

“The greater receptivity of the member of the lower class 
IS due to the emotional appeal which neither his mtelligence 
nor his education disposes him to enlaige” (quoted at page 79, 
Census of India, 1891, Volume XI, Pait I) 

That places the converts entirely under the domination of 
the Missionary and wipes out his individuality altogethei 

s 31 We have already described how money flowed into the 
Surguja district to efEect mass conversions after it was opened to 
Missionary work, pursuant to the liberal provisions of the Consti- 
tution of India The mass conversions were made exactly in 
accordance with the instructions contained m the Missionary Obli- 
gation of the Church, 1952, pubhshed by the International 
Missionary Council At page 27 it says, “In wide regions of tlie 
world the major problem is hunger m the present situa- 
tion there are opportumties for the Church . Constitu- 

tional provisions of religious freedom within some of the newly 
independent nations new resources for mass evan- 

gelism thiough the press, film, radio and television” There is 
evidence before us that the people are called by some kind of public 
adveitisement, offering inducements of loans and they are 
legarded as enquirers when they appear m response to the call 
What species of spiritual impulse prompted the crowds to embrace 
Christianity en masse can well be imagined from what follows — 

1 St February 1 952 1 0 families consisting of 69 members 

3rd February 1952 28 families consisting of 144 members. 

5th February 1952 18 families consisting of 85 members 

10th February 1952 16 families consisting of 65 members 

(Charbandhu, May 1952, page 5) This is but an illustiatave 

case 

32 One wonders whether this is the way of diffusing spiritual 
illumination 

Ecumemcal Attitude towards Christian India 

33 As regards the Christian Indians, the question arose as to 
the meaning of “supra-national”, occuirmg in the passage cited 
above This woid was explained to u^j as haiung a spiritual signi- 
ficance Rev Lakra, however, admitted that a Church, like the 
Church of England, could not be supra-national 

34 There was also some obscurity about the word 
“obedience” Before us it was divergently interpreted as “obedience 
to Cod” or to “Cbiist” or to “Church” When funds were sujj- 
plied to Rev Lak.a, the expression "paitnership m obedience” was 
explained as implying obedience to Christ’s command to spread tbe 
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Gospel (page 6, Gharbandhu, October 1951) The question, how- 
e\ er, still remains, as to wlio would take proper action if the condi- 
tion IS broken That necessarily assumes some authority to call 
the delinquent to account The olicdienre uould, therefore, be to 
that authority 

35 It appears dear that in \ie« of the fact that “the Indian 

Church lacks economic maturity" and e\cn “the most highly 
organised National Christian Council . has to be largely 

paid from abroad” (page 13, World Christian Handbook, 1952), the 
control rests i\ith the authority abroad 

Attempt to Alienate the Indian Christian Community 
from their Nation 

36 There also arose the question as to the meaning of the 
phrase “rooted in the soil” This was interpreted by the Inter- 
national Missionary Conference, held at Wilhngcn, m 1952, as 
meaning “related to the soil ’ The Church can only be “rooted 
in Christ” (page 9, The Missionary' Obligation of the Church, 1952) 
Upon this mterpretation it emphasised that the task before 
the younger Churches was a formidable one, as they had to be 
"rooted m Christ first before they could be “related to tbe soil ' 
(page 271, Christianity and A-Jian Reiolution) As one reads the 
hlissionary literature one comes across phrases such as "colony of 
heaien', “m the country but not of the country'", “historical com- 
munity of the redeemed" All these smack of extra-territoriality 
which figured so prominently in Chinese Treaties It appears to 
AS that ^e Missionary "strategy'” (a word which recurs frequently) 
L to detach the Christian Indian from his nation It may well be 
a suspicion, but it is strengthened by certain Mews expressed by pro- 
minent persons Dr Pickett of North India speaking in the 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches in 195-t, remarked 
that one of the reasons for the deielopmcnt of Church Unity wa*: 
to ob\iate the danger of the growth of nationalism as the national 
churches were apt to reflect the spirit of political nationalism 
(page 544, National Christian Council Review, December 195-^) 

37. Rt. Rev J. E L New bigin, who is the Chairman of a 

group of thinkers within the World Council of Cliurches (page 26 
Elements of Ecumenism) laid stress on the fact that Chri'^rians 
w'ere the chosen race in these words : “We cannot understand the 
New Testament ivithout the Old . . . the central theme of 

that book is God choosing (election) a people to be His Own 
People . - . now (and this is the next great point) w'e who 

read it today in the Church read it as members of that People ” 
(page 75, National Christian Council ReHew February 1954) 

38. In an article "Christian Awake”, it is propounded that 
"when there is a conflict of loyalty between Christ and country, the 
true Christian has necessarily to choose obedience to Christ' 
(page 158, National Christian Council Rciicw April 1955) We 
have before us a pamphlet entitled : “For Christ and Country , 
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issued in America We ivonder whether the Americans would 
accept tins mterpietation of the duty of a Christian in America. 

39 In India, there is the danger of such a conflict arismg for 
the reason that m die leport of the Comimssion on Christian Social 
Action, “competition" is piefeiied to “co-existence” (page 114, 1955 
Blue Book Annual Repoits of Offlceis and Boaids of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Chuich) Here there is room for disagreement 
Co-epstence implies “live and let live”, as also “let us live togediei”, 
1 e , it may include co-operation, hut it cannot include competition 
which means “eithei you live or I hve”. In co-operation, rewards 
aie ^haied, in competition they are monopolised 

40 The mfoimation which has come before us regaiding the 
Abundant Life Movement staited with the aid of the funds receiv- 
ed fron America, piesumably in terms of “the strategy of the 
Chiistian entei prise to wm these great under-piivileged masses to a 
more abundant personal and social life” (page 126, Christian 
Mission in Rural India) shows that it is confined to the conveited 
Chiistians and intended to encountei Communism The Jeevan 
Tara Movement m Damoh and the faim purchased by Dr Chnes 
m the Yeotmal distiict are also meant to benefit the Christian con- 
veits Nowhere did we find Chiistians taking pait in the nation- 
bmldmg activities At page 158, National Christian Council Re- 
view, April 1955, even a Chiistian water admits that Indian 
Chiistians, as a whole, have not identified themselves with nation- 
huildmg activities 

Danger of Foreign Control during Crisis 

The tendency to keep the Chiistians sepaiate from the 
mass of the people and under Missionary control engenders the 
suspicion that they might be used in critical times to promote 
foieign mteiests, as was attempted to be done by the Missionaries 
of Chhota Nagpui, by the offer of 10,000 aimed Kols and by 
Dr Mason m Buima, of a battalion of Karens, in the critical year of 
1857 (page 206, Histoiy of Missions in India, by Richtei) The 
lecent hostile attitude of the Karens, Nagas and Ambonese pomts 
in the same direction (p 215, Christianity and Asian Revolution) 
It IS, therefoie, necessary to have a strict watch on the activities of 
Missionaries m the hill tribes areas 

42 The idea undei lying the Christian Mission m Rural India 
pi Butterfield’s lepoit) was to facilitate mass proselytization The 
work was conceived either to forestall the national effort to rehabi- 
litate the villages or to show that wthout Christiamsing the, 
villages the rehabilitation of the villages was not possible But 
what do the Missions now thmk about the work of the Govern- 
ment? In the Blue Book Annual Report of the Evangelical and 
Refoimed Church, for the yeai 1954, it is said, “India is chang- 
ing so rapidly that even those who are closely connected with the 
country through our Missionary endeavours find it diflBcult to keep 
up with every phase of our political, economic, social and religious 
development, Within seven years after gainmg Independence, 
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India has moved mio a place of woild Ic.idciship In spite of 
adveise ciicumstances iniensiiicd liy diougin, floods, and oiliei 
calamities, Communism and resmgeiit Ilmduism liave been held 
in check. India’s progicss in social and economic welfare leaves 
one astounded Two and a half million addinonal acies ha\c been 
hi ought under iingation during the past year Some S,000 wells 
were dug to provide a moic adequate watci -supply, h'oodgrains 
weie increased by eleven million tons last year in spite of devastat- 
ing floods New fcitili/,ci plants, research eentics, labor.itories, 
schools and colleges aic the order of the day Recently, diiorcc 
laws were enacted which prove how quickly India is forgetting her 
old icligious teachings and social customs To what extent ran 
Christ be legaidcd “the Hojie of the World” in such a situation*-' 
Is man aftei all “the architect of his own salvation*''’ What rele- 
vance have Chiistian Missions in a country like India*-' Perhaps 
the lemaiks of a leading Idindn gentleman m Raipur indic.itcfl 
the answer when he said, ''These plans mil succeed if character is 
built up” and an honoured leader of our Rvangolical and Reform- 
ed Church said, "we must jirovide the Icaicn” Jesus announced 
“I am the Way, the Tiiith and the Life” (jitigc 61) 

43 It IS not easy to understand why the Missions .should he 
surprised if man becomes the architect of his own sahation Per- 
haps It IS because the Missions look askance at ''material indus- 
trialism” and “the Utopian expectations” of non-Chnstian religions 

44 The Hindu gentleman must have known that centuries 

before Christ the Indian Rishis pioclaimed ‘‘Truth wins ever, not 
falsehood , w'lth truth is paved the w'ay to the di\ me (Mundaka 
Upamshad quoted at page 67, Discovery of India by Shn Nehru) 
To the Hindu, “charactei” lias ethical implications, but one usually 
finds that m the Missionaiy litciatiiic and sjicccbcs character is 
stressed as “Christian character’ What is the kind of Christian 
character based on truth that the Missionary w-ants to build up? 
Is it to cieate men of Christian cbaiactcr that the mass movements 
m Formosa have been initiated^ 49, Woild Christian Hand- 

book 1952) Pei haps, it is neccssaiy^ to do so for the reason that 
Chiang-Kat-Shek proclaimed himself as a “follow er of Jesus Christ” 
and added that the success of his revolution depended upon men 
of faith and of character and that the best of his officers w-ere 
Chiistians and the large number of his Generals w-cre the members 
of the Church ' (pages 424-425, The Meeting of East and West by 
Northrop) 

44-A On many occasions Gandhiji expressed his suspicion 
about the ulterior motives of Missionary enterprise Dr Asirva 
tham points out that such a suspicion springs from the manifesta 
tion of the American foieign policy m such aggressive forms as in 
the slogan “Let Asians fight Asians” (page 35. Christianity m the 
Indian Cruoble) 
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45 As the United States has no territory abroad she tries to 
compensate foi this by establishing military bases and military alli- 
ances (pnge 22, Chnstiamty and Asian Revolution) It appears that 
by this drive of proselytization m India she desires to create psycho- 
logical bases The peisons who came before us expre-ssed such 
suspicions about American aims very strongly, and this is also 
pointed out at page 23 of the afoiesaid book m these words “The 
\Vest is using the thieat of Communism as an excuse to regam poh- 
tical mastery over the liberated peoples” The Ameiican Missionary 
activity m some of its aspects, is too tinged with the anti-commumst 
world strategy to elude notice (p 29, World Christian Handbook) 
Monison m his leport on the subject of “Religious Liberty in the 
Near East, 1948”, also notes m more jilaces than one that there is a 
suspicion of the foreign Mission being the agents of foreign poli- 
tical power His conclusion is remarkably frank m these words 
“No doubt 111 the past Missions have been used to promote pohtical 
ends ' (pnge 49) 

46 In a lecture wTiich the Director of the Commission of 
the Churches on International Affairs, Dr O Frederick Nolde, 
delncred in 1954, he declaied that the effectiveness of the United 
Nations would he dependent upon the extent to which real world 
community existed lecogmsing no national frontiers He accord- 
ingly asked tlie Christians w'ho aie party to the ecumemcal fellow- 
ship which recognises no national frontiers to view the problem 
in three aspects, \iz (i) the standpoint of faith and life within the 
Jiurches, (ii) the need to promote wwld community, (m) the 
United Stales “potential contribution to w^orld peace and justice” 
(National Christian Council Review' April 1954, page 195) 

47 As one leads the Christian literature one comes across 
phiases like ‘colony of heaven’ ‘historical community of the re- 
deemed’, a Christian being “in but not of the country” suggesting 
that a Chiisiian does not belong to the country of w'hich he is a 
citizen and on this basis he is expected to view the problems from 
the point of view' of the United States idea of peace and justice 

48 It must not be undei stood heie that we cast any reflec- 
tnn on the United States’ desiie foi peace and justice Our object 
IS only to point out that w'hilc in Chnstian countries the loyalty 
heiw'cen Christ and countiy is not divided it comes to be divided 
in non-Christian coimtiics like India The “World Christian 
community” suggests the idea of Chiistendom under he domination 
of the West for the achievement of world peace thiough Western 
unity and supremacy in aimed stiength The drive for proselytiza- 
tion appears to stem fiom the conception of denationalising the 
Christians m India m the way expiessed by Lord Bryce “commu- 
nity of religion, in caiiying the educated native Christians far away 
from the native Hindu oi Muslim, brings him comparatively near 
to the Euiopean” (page 57, Volume I, Studies in History and Juris- 
j)i udence) 

20 
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49 Unfortunately, some of the features conspicuous in the 
history of the Missionary enterprise in Asia betray its political 
character 

Historical Missions and Pohtics 

50 When Carpini was sent to China m the 13th century 
apparently to expound to the heathen the truth of Christianity, he 
went m reality on a Mission of Espionage, an instance of religion 
being used for pohtical purposes (pages 376-77, Asia and Western 
Dominance — ^Pamklcar) Writing about Missionary activities in 
China even the Missionary historian Latourette had to pomt out 
that “the church had become a partner in Western Imperialism” 
(page 425 ibid) 

51 In Japan also it was discovered in 1596 that the Christian 
Missions were being used for political purposes A Spanish 
Captam of a ship admitted that the object of converting the people 
to Christianity was to secure allies in conquering their Mother 
country (page 843, Story of Civilization by Durant) It is with 
reference to Japan that Sir A Toynbee observes that an aggressive 
foreign religion will in fact be an immediate menace to a society 
that It IS assailing on account of “the danger of the converts being 
used as a fifth column” (p 58, The World and the West BBC, 
Reith Lecture — 1952) 

52 In India, St Xavier enlisted the support of the Portuguese 
Kmg in putting political pressure upon people to become Christians 
(page 44, History of Christian Missions, Richter) That was 
because “the Portuguese were confronted with a civilization older 
than that of Europe, with men more highly educated and more 
deeply learned than their own priests and men of letters, and with 
religions and customs and institutions whose wisdom equalled 
their antiquity (page 16, Albuquerque, by Morse Stephens 
Rulers of India Series) It was from this time that Christian 
theology has been carrying on a severe struggle with the Indian 
religious philosophy 

53 The Protestants did not enter the field until the begin- 
ning of the 19th century Missions to foreign fields had not always 
been regarded as the immediate duty of the Church Melancthon 
thought that Christ’s injunction which had been given to the 
Apostles had already been fulfilled (Rethinking Missions, page 
7) Even as late as 1796, Dr Hamilton, declared m the general 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland that to spread abroad the 
knowledge of the Gospel among the heathen nations was highly 
romantic and visionary (page 18, Missionary Principles and Prac- 
tice by Speer) But what is noteworthy is that the three bursts of 
Christian Mission activities after the Apostolic Epoch have been 
contemporaneous with periods of mihtary, exploring and commer- 
cial activities (page 10, Rethmking Missions) The busmess 
interest and the naval and military genius mcludmg the “younger 
sons” were the allies of the imperialist To this motley company 
of businessmen, fighting men and younger sons came to be added 
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“another incongiuous element the “Missionary” Tlie 19th 
century saw a sudden expansion of Missionary efEorts “Gomg out 
to preach a Kmgdom not of this world, Missionaries found them- 
selves very often builders of very earthly empires ” (Page 63, 
Imperialism and World Pohtics by Parker Thomas Moon) As 
Professor Robbmson and Beard have well expressed the matter “the 
way for imperialism has been smoothed by the Missionaries ” There 
have been always ardent Christians ready to obey the command “go 
ye mto all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature” (page 
25, Woild Pohtics m Modern Civilization by Dr Barnes) As 
Dr Denms, Mr Me Donald, Professor Latourette and Professor 
E C Moore have shown, the Missionary movement has always 
been closely Imked up with the expansion of European Civilization 
and the growth of modern impenahsm (Page 25, ibid) Gospel, 
glory and gold was the slogan consciously or unconsciously of the 
new order (Page 27, ibid) All this is also pointed out by Sir 
A Toynbee, m B B C Reith Lectures, 1952, at page 2 i 

Evangehsm not a Rebgious Philosophy but a Force 

54 The writer of the article m “Life” Magazme (February 
1956), referred to above observes “to Western Europeans com- 
munism IS not so much a philosophy as a force” This was very 
true in tlie case of Christiamty as it appeared to the Indians when 
It enteied this countiy This is borne out by Abbe Dubois’ remark 
that the Hindus soon found that those Missionaries 

were m fact nothing else but disguised Fermgis who 

had of late invaded then country (Page XXv, Hindu Manners, 
Customs and Ceremonies, Clarendon Press, 1906) 

Church in India not Independent 

55 Rev J Sadiq said that the undermentioned Churches in 
India were members of the World Council 

(1) Church of India, Burma, etc 

(2) United Church of Northern India 

(3) Church of South India 

(4) Mar Thoma Syrian Church of Malabar 

(5) Orthodox Syrian Church of Malabar 

(6) Evangelical Lutheran Church of India 

56 It IS said that the Churches in India are independent 
It, however, came to our notice that the foreign Missionaries were 
still closely associated with the Churches and exercised influence 
thiough the purse “As long as I have to administer money, or be 
m a place where my ‘authority’ is the deciding pomt”, says Rev 
R M Bennett, “then I begin to wonder whether my presence here 
m India is more of a hindrance than a blessing” (p 379, National 
Christian Council Review, October 1955) This can be illustrated 
by the instance of the United Church of Northern India That 
Church IS a umon of Churches formed through the work and 
witness of 1 1 Missions m Northern India It depends for its exist- 
ence upon the funds supplied by many assisting foreign Missionary 
organisations which are either national or denominational Theif 
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list IS to be found on pages 15 and 16 of the Christian Hand Book 
of India, 1954-55 The Churches which supply funds through their 
lespective missions continue to be national as before These 
Churches exercise control over the Indian Churches through the 
operation of the condition ‘partnership in obedience’ Although 
the money coming from abroad is styled donation it is a donation 
subject to the above condition The Indian Churches receiving 
the money would certainly he accountable to the source from which 
the money proceeds They are, therefore, accountable to some 
authority above them in a foreign country This was the point 
stressed by Rev R C Das, before us To say that X, who receives 
money for a certain purpose and is accountable to Y, is an equal 
partner with Y is a contradiction in terms “The partnership in 
obedience” savours of the Subsidiar)’^ Alliance which the conquer- 
ring British had with the Nizam 

Meamng of Supra-Nationalism 

57 We have shown how supra-nationahsm is propagated 
among Christians in India It reaUy means allegiance to a 
Theocratic State, styled the Universal Church Even if it meant 
mtemationahsm, one fails to see how one can be an internationalist 
without being a nationahst, as pomted out by Dr Asirv'^atham 
Nationahsm which was the predomment motive force m the past 
IS now discarded m the West as a political disease (Preface to the 
Nationalities of Europe, Cambridge University Press) In his 
Reith Lectures 1952, Sir A Toynbee, deplores that in Asia 
nationalism should have obtained a foothold We, however, find 
that the Western Churches \vhich are members of the World 
Council of Churches stiU continue to be national as ever before, 
and they exercise control over the different churches in India 
through the aid which they send 

Inordinate Increase of American Missionary Personnel 

58 If the Churches in India are really mdependent they could 
be trusted to look after their oivn affairs independently uuthout 
the aid of the foreign personnel , but it is remarkable that there 
has been a striking mcrease in the number of foreign Missionaries 
Assummg that they have come out to India, mspired by compas- 
sion for the needy and the distressed, it is not clear why they 
should concentrate their compassion on particular sections with a 
view to their proselytization This tends to show that the objea 
of this substantial mcrease m the foreign personnel is other than 
purely spiritual This has been well expressed by Dr Asin^atham 
in these words, “One may speculate on the amount of tolearance 
that would be shmim by the United States if the stream of Hindu 
Missionaries to that country became as great as the stream of 
Christian Missionaries <to India” (P 28, Christianity m the Indian 
Crucible) 

Conversion and Proselytism 

59. Let us now turn to consider the implications of conversion 
and proselytism We have had the advantage of perusing an arti 
cle on this subject by Mfarcus Ward m The Christian Home No 30, 
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1954, page 7 He says, “Conveision and proselytism are not iden- 
tical Broadly speaking, to pioselytize means to induce an indivi- 
dual 01 a gioup, by vaiious motives, high and low, to change the 
outwaid allegiance, the leligious label” He does not deny that m 
the past and tlie piesent theie aie Christians who aie guilty of 
doing this and that it also happens as between diffeient Chiistian 
groups He recalls Jesus’ own condemnation of such pioselytism 

60 We have desciibed how m the mass movement carried on 
m Suiguja district money flowed and how one “evangelist” called 
the “rival evangelist” a bliedia (wolf) Thousands were “converted” 
for the promotion of the world commumty of the Universal 
Church 

61 The word conveision may be viewed in diffeient aspects 
Spiritually, conversion marks the first step, and it is followed by 
Purification, Illumination and Union Intellectually, it means assent 
by conviction , ethically, the spontaneous feelmg of reverence for a 
true saint All this is as far apart from the “Missionary convei- 
sions” as anythmg can be As stated by Everett CatteU, most men 
come with a need, social, physical, economic or the like, and an 
awakened faith that Christ could meet that need (P 17 Ways of 
Evangelism) The Missionary, as the representative of Christ, meets 
such material needs and thereby obtains influence on the person 
helped It is this influence which brings about the change of 
leligion Is this conversion or proselytism ? The large numbei of 
1 eversions, which were admitted before us and the statement m the 
Children of Haii, piove that the motive is not rehgious, but social 
and economic (See page 226) That the stress is laid on adding to 
the numbei s of those changing their labels is dear from Dr 
Pickett’s statement, “Many of the later converts are proving as 
successful m winning others to Chiist as the first converts were” 
Pie IS. however, sorry to note that, “There are Christians who com- 
plain that instead of making new converts the Mission should 
spend Its fund for the benefit of the older Christians and their 
families” (page 55, Ways of Evangelism) The schools and medical 
institutions facilitate this accomphshment of the change of 
allegiance, 

- Conversion and Politics 

62 Wliat IS the underlymg idea of so-called conversions ? 
Marcus Ward himself lefers to the result of the study of Dr A D 
Nock and quotes his opinion, “AIJ these thmgs we see as move- 
ments governed and directed by political and other considerations, 
conditioned by the intellectual atmosphere of the times” (Christian 
Home No 30, 1954, page 8) 

63 In the light of this statement and the actual experience 

of all the colonial countries we are asked to believe m the smceiity 
of the claim “without being false to its origin the Christian Church 
cannot help being aggressive it holds its King’s Commission 

to make Disciples of afl Nations and proclaim the good 
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news with a \ilw to coincisum of ilu f.u t tli.n Cto'l in 

Christ has entered lit''tt)i\ to •-.ue, .ind that jiowi r to leni.JM life i 
available to all (pa"e 9 tbid) How this jiower to nmnlt '.’.as 
exercised in Anno Domini was v.ell described h\ jefrer'-oii nlrenrly 
referred to aho\c If the Kings Cc)mmis^ion v.is ilurc from itu' 
beginning why (apart from the Mev*- of Mel nuihon and Dr llamd- 
ton) should “the three hursts of Christian acir. itie after ttit 
Apostolic Epoch hate been eoniemjior.iiuom \Mtli period-^ cjf null 
tare' exploring and commercial aetiMites' (Rtlhuthitif A/t'-uou':, 
page 10) and now eontemjioraneoiis with the cold uar viuen a 
described by a well-known leader is s\nonynv»U‘ with non'iohtir 
militarism 

64 It is because a creed c.in aho he lo-cd as a tool tin: u 
comes into pla\ m the excnmi: jtenods of Instore It t U’td for 
the disruption of the societv which is assailed 1 ho n effected he 
what IS called tr.nning in “the leadersliij) of the (hurc)i’ which 
imohcs traimntr m W’estern 'rheoloae. ideas .utd nutiuid' of 
ciantrehsm on modern commercial lines In short, it w intetaied 
to change tlie heritage and tlie Instore of tlie pro-eKtes as st.itcd he 
Rc\ Das and Ree \\ ilhams Shri Donald Crooin s opimoji aho i- 

imilar This is amply jiroeed when one reads a h'lol. c'died 7 /o 
Heritage of an Indian C hnst’an 

Religion and Socict) 

65 The close relation of relmion to the scicnl i.erita'e* cif tne* 
person professing it is well described h% Dr A C I’ouciuet m the-c 
words : “to pa's from one rehgic)us group to another has ccime to 
mean to seicr one's connection vitli the entire adjusimeiu to life 
and the entire way of being into which one has lieen horn ''ud into 
which therefore one fits In tradition Rchmon m s,jch circum 
stances is much more than a b-lief or theore stip..r- mpo-td upon a 
neutral system of social life It is actuallv a social se-jcm and m 
abandon it is to ostracise oneself from all other member- c'f one s 
cultural group” (P. 16S Comparatne Religion h\ Dr Boucpie: 
Pelican Books) 

66 It is on account of this foreign influence brought to bear 
upon the Chnstian concerts that Christiamtv is stih regarded as 
foreign m India 

67 The carious v.acs cchich cce hace already indicated are 
nothine short of abuse of “the religious hherte ’ accorded bv the 
Constitution of India 

6S The mass conccrsions effected in the Surguja district 
could hardly be justified as exercise of religious Iibeny Such 
mass conccrsions ccerc reprobated In Gandhiji and aho disapproced 
by Dr E Stanlev Jones as they incolced little or no spiritual or 
moral change (Page 36 Christianity in the Indian Crucible) 
Dr Nicol MacNicol regarded the mass mocements as a hindrance 
to the self-realizanon of the Indian Church (page 29, The Sponta- 
neous Expansion of the Church) 
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Admonitions by National Leaders 

69 On tins pomt ne may rum to the opinion ol seme of the 

national leaders Sardar Patel said, “let them (the Mi'^sionancs) 
go on serving the suffering with their hospitals and di'^pcnsancc, 
educate the poor and give selfless service to the people They can 
even carry on their propaganda m a peaceful manner But let them 
not use mass conversions for political ends ne nant them 

to identify themselves with the people and make India their home “ 
(quoted at page 138, The Whole World is My Neighbour, by E De 
Meulder, S J ) 

70 Rajkumari Amrit Kaur sent a message on October 3, 

1948, to the Christian Congress in Columbus, Ohio, as follows “1 
understand that your Conference plans a large ad\ance m the better 
equipment of Mission schools, colleges, hospitals and agricultural 
and industrial institutions in the East I am aware of the \aluahlc 
contributions made by all such institutions in the past The old 
outlook, howevei, of Christian Missionaries being sent East to con 
veit people to Christianity is outmoded and no longer welcome to 
India, but I believe that all those who will come to India and to 
help to sene her needs as friends will always be welcome’’ 
(Page 14, The Chiistian Task in Independent India — Appaswamy) 
We may as well refer to the opinion expressed by President 
Soekarno, m his inaugural address at the Bandung Conference. 
1955 “It IS tiue”, he said, “each religion has its own hisrorv its own 
individuality, its own raison d etre, its special pride in its own 
beliefs. Its ow’n mission, its special truths which it desires to ]>ropa- 
gate but unless you realize that all gicat religions are one m then 
message of tolerance and in their insistence on the obscr\ancc of 
the principle of “live and let live” unlesc; the followers of each 
religion arc picpaied to gne the same consideration to the rights of 
others e^cly where religion is debased” (Page 218 

India Qiiaiterly July-Scptembcr 1955) 

71 The manner in w'hich the Missionan.' mo\cmcnr goes on 
in certain places is clearly intended to scr\e some political purpose 
in the cold-war If an activity is found to be political but c.uned 
on under the cloak of religion, the continuance of such actnit\ is 
fraught with danger to the sccuritv of the State Morcoier to 
exploit the need and distress of people for adding to the num- 
bers of what IS styled w'orld communin’ for the purpose of promot 
mg the cause of world peace and justice as concened In a foreign 
nation is interference in the internal affairs of India, .md it n re- 
pugnant to the principles of “Pancha Shila” (page 21-^. Indn 
Quarterly Julv-Scptembcr 1955) 

72 W’e recommend that those Missionaries whose prim'>r\ 
ob)CCt IS prosclvtizanon should be asked to withdraw*. Tre i'”'’ c 
influx of foreign Missionaries is undesirable and slioulfi be ch.rlcd 
Thcie has been of late so deep a suspicion in manv conmriLS 
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alread5’^ been mentioned above, that even the Missionaries think 
that they will have to ivithdraw In the Foreword of the “Spontan- 
eous Expansion of the Church”, it is anticipated that the 
Missionaries may be driven out of many countries We arc 
informed that the Missionaries are themselves willing to withdraw 
and transfer their property This is also recommended at page 29 
m The Missionary Obligation of the Church, 1952, viz , that pro- 
perues now registered in the name of foreign Mission bodies 
should be transferred to National Churches or holding bodies or 
to an International Holding Body 


73 The question of foreign money coming to India will 
also have to be considered The mere withdrawal of the foreign 
personnel and the transfer of properties without cutting off tbc 
supplies of money leceived from abroad will ahvays continue to 
keep the Indian churches under foreign control and direction 
The Lutheran Church m India is represented to be thoroughly 
hidiamsed But how' it is sought to be kept under control by the 
foreign churches is clear from the statement of Rev Lakra himseli, 
viz “after the tw'o w'orld-w'ars several of the large Missions claimed 
to have given autonomy to the churches established on the field 
But in practice tlie Home Board continues to control the policy and 
purse of these autonomous Churches The foreign Missionary' has 
still a large voice in the affairs of the autonomous Churches The 
result is that indigenous Christians are still dependent on the 
parent bodies” (Page 60, Ways of Evangelism, 1953) It is this 
dependence on foreign support w'hicli is responsible for perpetuat- 
ing the denominations w'hich, as Dr Moses observes, sowed the 
seeds of division m India Rev E L Anant Rao thinks that if the 
foreign ffnanaal support is withdrawn altogether a large number of 
Christians w'ho are now' divided w'lll become one (page 546 
National Chiistian Council Review', December 1954) Rev R M 
Benett frankly declares that as long as evangelism draw's heavily on 
foreign resources the Church in India must expect to bear the 
stigma of “a foreign Church” (page 382, National Christian Counal 
Review', October 1955) 


74 We find that the Enquiry into the actiMnes of foreign 
Missionaries is represented m some quarters as an attack on the 
Christian community We unhesitatingly repudiate the charge 
The Chnstian Indians are as rightful citizens of India as Hindus 
or any other community We share with some of the thoughtful 
Christians themselves the view that it is highly undesirable for an 
important community like the Christians to be m some form or 
other under foreign domination 

75 Dr Devanandan points out in “Communism and Social 
Revolution in India”, that 'the denominational loyalties of the 
Indian Christians are mixed up with vested interests and in a great 
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measure clue to non-theological factors as well He, tlierefoie, re- 
commends to the Christians in India to think more seriously on the 
unity of the Church and woik to realise it under the leading of the 
Holy Spirit (page 88) 

76 Accordingly the best course foi the Indian Chuiches to 
follow would he to establish a United Independent Chiistian 
Chuich in India ivithout being dependent on foreign support We 
lecommend accoidmgly 

77 In India, theie is loom foi all religions Rajkumaii 
Amrit Kaui m a letter to Gandhiji in 1937 said, “Aie we not 
all Hindus inasmuch as we are the chddien of Hind? Is there 
not loom foi Jesus in Hinduism? There must be I cannot 
believe that any who seek to worship God in spirit and in truth 
are outside tire pale of any of these great religions which diaw 
then inspirations from Him who is the fountain head of all truth ’ 
(Page 125, Christian Missions Navajivan Press) She was perfectly 
light Sir Alfred Lyall defined a Hindu as denoting three tilings 
together — religion, parentage and countiy (Page 288, Second 
Senes Asiatic Studies) Christianity practised according to the true 
teaching of Jesus, can never be foicign m India only because 
Jesus happened to be hoin in Palestine By parentage the 
Christians are of this soil and the Indian heritage is then heritage 
As to the country India is as much then countiy as of the Hindus 
Rev Mascarenhas defines a Hindu as “the only child of Mothei- 
India, who nevei disowns his parent” (Page 44, Quintessence of 
Hinduism) 

78 Hospitals and dispensaiies have been the favouiite 
medium of approach to the masses for conversion This is sought 
to be justified on the giound that Jesus commanded his disciples 
to pi each and heal Such sciiptural expressions cannot beai 
literal mterpietation As observed by Sir Charles Eliot, “They are 
mostly the result of an attempt to describe a mind and will of 
more than human stiength, hut the superman thus idealised 
rarelv works miracles of healing. He saves mankind by teaching 
the way of salvation, not by alleviating a few chance cases of 
physical distress” (Page 329, Hinduism and Buddhism, Volume I , 
Reprinted 1954 Routledge) 

79 The fact is that it is a kind of inducement held out to make 
the patients Chiistians Dr Thiiumallai Pillay (Sagar No 1) said 
that there was nothing wiong m a Chiistian Doctoi, presenting 
Chnst to his patient m a Christian hospital Rev E Raman 
(Sagai No 2) supporting him said that a doctoi should talk on 
leligion as the patient is m a recepme mood Di Jeevanmall and 
others took a somewhat different view Thus, theie is a difference 
of opinion on the point among the Christians themselves as to the 
piopiiety of using medical relief as an inducement to change 
religion 

21 
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tjO In the c)c of the law the r^l.iiion bet /.ten ,i docioi 
and patient, lav.wei and client, tcaciitr and pupil k ,i lidiifi.trv one 
and any influence brought to bc.ir by the doctor, lav.\cr fjr tcathci 
on patient, client or pupil would lie prc'Uincd to be undue influ- 
ence It IS, therefore, odmousI) objectionable. 

b ' Till'' jioint wa" coii'-idcicd bv the Lasnieii''- 1 oreign .Mi 
sions Lnrjuirv Coinnn‘'‘-ion jiresuled o\er hs Dr IJoMmg 'i in ^ 
considered the jirobleni m ihi‘; wa\ “.Shall the^e plnianthinpir 
actiMtiis he regarded solele a= mean', to the end of toiuer-ion - 
It was natural that educational aiifl niedieal worl ''iiould tit hot 
haee been regarded a^ direct aioiliaric'- to tlie e^angelnal aorl- of 
the Mission this wa-- the wa^ ihe\ grew uj) Xe»erthele" i.hcn 
medical aid or education arc thu": coii'-cuni'-lv >-uh')rdin.atcd to ex- 
plicit e%angeh=m tiicrc are unfortunate cfTectx in \ariou'- fiiiection' 
mcludmg the cjuaht) of education or the medical .am '1 i.e xer.ite 
ceases to be disinterc-ted It lia*- an ‘iiherior objeei , tlic phiian- 
thropic object i*: hkc]\ to be jiur'ucd in a tn. inner x.i\onring of .i 
commercial interest in the promotion of one'*' o.’u t}pe of j) ci\ 
It looks like adulteration of tlie (|uaht% of mene It reiog. 
nised that the receptne attuude of liie jiuient, the iei''ire of dim' , 
the fixed as'=ociation in their mind beiaecii healing ,ind the 
miraculou': made the hospital the clinic the diip^n-T, '■o manv 
opportunities; to prese for cotuer^ion dki'ce-' 67. 6'^. 70 fUthn.kint: 
Miscionc) In the regional report of tiie Coinini"ion of .\j)j)r.!i',al 
of the Laymens Foreign Mi‘;'=ion« Liujuin, k'olume I llndia- 
Burma) among the principles /. nich vere offered b\ the Committee 
as the basis of religious actiemex m .Mixtion IIospnaL are to lx 
found the following: 

(1) The use of medical or other j)rofe''sional xcrvice .i 

direa means; of making con\ert': is improjicr : 

(2) Etangehstic ';erMccs; m ward' and dixpcnsanes from 

which patients cannot escape are a ‘-ubde form of 
coercion and must therefore be gi^cn up (Fagc ISO 
ibid) 

82 Gandhiji also reprehended the use of hospitals for p’-o- 
selvtization bv stigmatising it ac commercialisation of medical a’d 
(Page 227. Chnstian Mission^ Xa\ajican Prc=s) As this 1 = not a 
matter of pure Ethics and as; the dut% of Go\ eminent i^ to pro- 
teex the weaker sections of societv ”.c recommend that the me of 
medical or other professional sen. ices as a dirca means of making 
converts should be prohibited bv lav. 

Schools 

83. As regards schools it is clear that the Roman Catholics 

O 

use the piimare schools in the \illage=: for conversion. Their 
strateg}' is to catch the second generation There have been 
manv complaint' before us about the various methods they fol- 
low for inSuencing the tender mind of the pupils in the piimaiy 
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schools The Lutheran Mission avowedly uses schools tor se- 
curing conveits fiom among the youngsters In Gharhandhn^, 
March 1953, p 8, theie is a clear statement 


" W ^ ^ j ^ gKT Wll ^ 
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84 We have already given instances of the land of subtle 
methods followed m the schools to induce, oi to brmg pressure 
on the boys to attend die Bible classes In a secular State which 
conducts Its own schools or supports private schools by its grants, 
students that are turned out would be expected to be thinkers, not 
blind believers m dogmas 

85 In the schools the emphasis must be laid on the develop- 
ment of moial ideas Text books on moial lessons should contain 
the lives of all gieat founders of religions, saints and philanthropists 
to stimulate the desire for leading a puie life and to inducing in 
them the sense of social service 


86 There is a cleai provision in oui Constitution to the effect 
that no pupil should be asked to attend any religious class without 
the express pei mission of his paient or guardian hi the course of 
oui enquiry we found that this provision of the Constitution was 
not stiictly enfoiced, m the absence of special foims provided for 
the puipose We recommend that the depaitment of Education 
should see that pioper forms aie presciibed and made available to 
every school 

87 To check abuses prevalent regarding conveision from one 
leligion to another it appears desirable to adopt the rule in force in 
Greece It is as follows — 


“Any attempt by foice, oi thieats of illicit means, or grants of 
promises of financial oi othei aid or by fiaudulent means or pro- 
mises or by moral and material assistance, or by taking ad\antage 
of any pei son’s inexperience or confidence, or by exploiting any 
pel son’s necessity oi spiiitual (mental) weakness or thoughtlessness, 
or, 111 geneial, any attempt or eflfoit (whether successful or not) 
directly oi indiiectly to penetrate into the rehgious consaence of 
persons (whethei of age or undei age) of another frith, for the pur- 
pose of consciously altering their religious conscience or faith, sr 
as to agree with the ideas oi convictions of rhe rrrselytising p 2 rrr~ 
should be absolutely prohibited (paee lii. Religious Liberrr rr 
Bates ) 
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by the Govcinmeni dcpaiinicnt.illy as .1 p.ri of iis social v.df.uc 
woik 01 the woik may be eiuiusied 10 prn.ite bodies v.iih gi.inism- 
aid given to them, but 11 should always be subjeci 10 flic rule that 
there should be no leligious jiiopag.iiula of a p.iiiiculai type 

90 Oiu main duly being to make lecommcndations to (iov- 
eminent, we have noim.dly to (online ouischcs 10 stidi suggestions 
as can be acted u]ion by the Govemment within the framework 
of the Constitution But in the speei.il ( iituinstaiKcs ol this pro 
blem in India we li.ivc thought it advisable to m.ike a few sugges- 
ttons foi considciation of ant bout. line Mission organisations 
operating in Madhya Piadesh Indian Chiisnans are loud in iheir 
piofcssion of loyalty to Indejiendeni Iiuh.i Isspct lally, so are the 
Roman Catholics Suspicion, howewei, cmsis 'Ibis k mainly 
because of the Indian Chiisti.in subicrvieiiee to foreign influence and 
because of the Western intcicsr in saving India, from Communnm 
The Roman Catholics support the Congress (ioveinmeni in.unly 
because they ate anti-communist rheie seems to be an unholy 
alliance between Roman Catholics .md Americ.m money to "aNc 
India from Communism. The West must rcali^-e th.it this n none 
of their business and that independem Indi.i needs no foreign 
help in solving its ceonomir .md soci.d jiroblems Tor Christian 
Missions to intcicst themsehes m such economit .md social pro 
blems and help in finding solutions fni them would bt. regarded 
as e\tra-icligious activity and as highly undesir.ible 'fhe Abun- 
dant Life Mo\cmcnt ncai Bilaspur and the Jeew.mtara Motemen; 
neai Damoh aic naturally suspected, because the big money in- 
volved comes from outsulc and c\pcndcd without the co-opc- 
ration and achicc of non-Chrisrian Icadcis and purports to build 
up the Christian community in India Missionary' and Indian 
Christian indilTeicncc and c\cn opposition to national efforts and 
the lemoval of social and economic injustices like the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh activities, the Kastmba I’rust Women Services and 
Social Welfare Schemes sponsoied by Government. re\cal an atti- 
tude of mind not primarily interested in human well-being but 
in people as prospective converts to various denominations In 
the present secular State of India, the best safeguard any mino- 
rity could have, is the goodw'ill of the majority community and 
the right attitude of the minoiity is one of trust and confidence 
in the fair sense of the maj’ority Indian Christians are not hkelv 
to suffer in the least in this manner There has been no discri- 
mination against Chiistians as a community anywhere in 
Ma'dhya Pradesh In fact, Christians haie got moic than their 
numerical share in offices imdei the State Cries of Christisthan 
or Massihisthan are foolish .and dangeioiis Young, independent 
India, still smaiting undei memories of the partition of India on 
grounds of religion is vei’y sensitive to anything dangeioiis to the 
oolidarity and security of the counny ' There are those who 
foolishly use, 01 encourage the use of expression^ that smack 
of jxilitics, Ol anything divisive Even terms like “Kingdom of 
God” inust be explained in their true spiritual sense in order to 
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obviate the huiting of any susceptibility How much moic should 
Chustians dissociate themselves fiom demands foi a Jharkhand 
State 01 an Adivasisthan ? An Indian today, high caste or Adivasi, 
Hindu or Christian, whose heait does not glow with love and 
devotion to his Motheiland, which is making such tremendous 
advances, is untrue to his genius and disloyal to his nation It is 
not sufficiently leahsed that Westem Chustiamty is the icsult of £ 
mariiage between Hebriasm, the Semetic hentage, and Grcco- 
Ronian culture, A leal welding of Indian spintuality and Hebrew 
ethics might lesult in a Christianity that might enrich the whole 
world An Indian Christianity, that is really Indian and truly 
Christian', might give .a lead to World Chnstianity An Indian 
Chrisuanity that emphasises its essentials, and holds lightly to its 
trappings mainly of Westem devising, will find a welcome from 
India that is awakening; from its lethargy under centuries of foreign 
domination Unfortunately, Indian Christianity under the lead- 
ing grip of the West is not sufficiently aware of the hands strech- 
ed our to iielcome it If Christianity m India does not accept the 
co-operation of the hest, it will get the opposition of the worst and 
that will not be ver}' much to its liking Chnstian Missions, and 
Christianity in general have been a great stimulant to India, 
awaking the people to their duties, making them realise the gross- 
ness of their neglect as in the case of Harijans They have done 
a great sendee along these lines and they ought to rejoice that 
their labours have home fruits in a punfied Hinduism and 
an awakened Indian Society If Missionaries from the West mth 
their specialised training and aptitudes are walling to serve India, 
without the ulterior motive of adding to the numerical strength 
of the denominanons they belong to, they will he truly represen- 
tative of their Master and be doing their hest to win for Him 
the heart of India We have come across a few such who find 
in disinterested service to India their true reward, who have been 
taken into the hearts of the people We tvish Christianity in 
India to become truly Indian and truly Christian and the religiorr 
of India to come together in genuine co-operation giving a leed" 
to the nations in peaceful co-exictence JJ^e Tccommend tc 
ernmenl to issue an appeal to authoritative and ret^esr^-^^ 
Christian ^[issionan organisations and to Christians ^ 
to come together and to form an authoritative crnms vzctr 
vchich should la\ dozen and inform Gozernment 
the polic\ zchich the Missions and Christians ^ 
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91. We ha\e already mentioned that in certain quarters a 
feeling is entertained that "Article 25 of the Constitution of India 
gives a right to any person, including foreigners temporarily resid- 
ing in India, to propagate his religion and that this right includes 
the right to secure conierts Whether the right to propagate does 
or does not include a right to con\erf has been a matter of great 
controversy We consider it desirable that the matter should not 
be left vague or indefinite and recommend that an amendment of 
the Constitution may he sought, firstly, to clarify that the right of 
propagation has been given onlj to the citizens of India, and 
secondly, that it does not include conversion brought about by 
force fraud, or illicit means 

92 Theie appears to be a perpetual controversy as to whether 
undesirable methods are used for bringing about comersions to 
Christianity In our enquir}*^ we ha\e found that such methods 
are used on a large scale and that instances of conversions due to 
a genuine connction are extremely rare WTiateier may have 
happened in the past we consider it undesirable that such a contro- 
versy should he allowed to rage in the State for all time to come 
We, ihtrefore, recommend siniable control on conversions brought 
about through illegal means Jf necessary legislative measures 
should be enacted. In our opinion, this legislation should secure 
the compulsor)’’ registration of all religious bodies engaged in 

conversions and providing social services to persons of other than 
their ovn religious persuasion The property of such bodies should 
he consututed into public trusts and they should be required to 
maintain accounts in a prescribed manner to be audited through 
Chartered Accountants appointed by Government and should be 
published for general information The legislation should also 
secure submission of monthly or quarterly lists, giiing names and 
addresses of persons of another faith seeking informanon about 
Christianity and also lists gndng names and addresses of persons 
baptised 

93 To implement the provisions of this legislation we recom- 
mend that Advisory Boards at State level, Regional level and 
District level he constituted of non-officials Minority commu- 
nities like Trihals and Hanjans should be in a majority on these 
Boards. The function of these Boards vail be to advise Government 
on such matters as the voluntariness or othenvise of indiridual con- 
versions m a locality, the propaganda methods used, to scrutinise 
pamphlets and propaganda literature m circulation in various 
areas, to recommend the recognition and grants-m-aid to educa- 
tional and other institutions run by religious bodies and in general 
to secure fulfilment of the conditions on vhich recognition or 
grants may be accorded 

94 We recommend that no baptisms should be allowed 
unless approved by the State Board on recommendations of the 
district and regional hoards, that no scliools should be allowed to 
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, J nnnioved bv the State Board as above and that 

f.: tspt” stouT/ be perLtted to be run w.thout the State 

Board’s approval as above 

95 To pievent misuse of hosmtals including climcs and 
.anatona for puiposcs of proselytization, the rules lelatmg to the 
leeistration of doctors, uuises and othei auxiliaiy personnel shoidd 
be^suitably amended to piovide a condition against evangelistic 
activities during piofessional sei vices 

Government should also take action to pievent peisons other 
than legisteied medical piactitioneis to piactise medicine m lural 
areas, especially in Scheduled Aieas 


96 An effective control on liteiature meant for leligious 
piopaganda and m ciiculation in the State is obviously desirable 
We recommend that ciiculation of such literature without the 
approval of Goveinment should be totally piohibited If necessary, 
a law should be enacted The State Government should accord 
appioval on the lecommendations of the State Advisory Board as 
suggested by us above. 


97 We have noticed that although lecognition has been 
granted and grants-m-aid given to educational and other insutu- 
tions run by religious organisations theie is practically no supei vi- 
sion by the staff to see whethei conditions of recognition are being 
fulfilled and whether the grants sanctioned have been utilised in 
the prescribed manner We recommend that there should be 
compulsoiy quarterly inspections of these institutions by officeis of 
Government 


98 The eailiei the Goveinment realises its sole responsibility 
to provide social services like education, health, medicine and 
other amenities to people living m the Scheduled Areas, the better 
It would be to pievent exploitation of oi pi oselytization of illiteiate 
aboriginals We recommend that Government should lay down 
a policy that the i esponsibihty to provide social services in these 
aieas will be solely of the State Goveinment and adequate services 
should be provided as early as possible Non-official organisa 
tions should be peimitted to run or maintain social service 
institutions only foi the membeis of their own religious faith 


99 So fai as oui infoimation goes no single depaitment of 
Goveinment is in administrative charge of the various activities of 
the religious oiganisations in this State Consideiing the very 
large number of such organisations the wide area coveted by theii 
activities and the very large percentage of Tribals and Hariians 
and other backward classes residing in this State we recommend 
tlie cication of a sepaiate depaitment of cultuial and relidous 
affairs at State level whose functions should be ^ 

(a) To co-ofoinate the activities of the various departments 

.r. Passport, Visas, 

etc , Education, Medical, etc , etc. 
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(3) Inc Sw'ite ‘■tiould pre'cniie fornu on ^^hlt^ inititution’^ 
•-lioulfl oin.iin con'-ent of parent' and guardian' for impTrncnta- 
tion of the Con<;eicntc Clame 

(-J Programme' of ‘=odal anci ceonomic uplift bv non-oflicial or 
religion': liodics .d'ould be ajijiro.td be the State on .ecomnuenda- 
lions of the Board. 




organization which should lay down and inform Government in 
clear terms the policy which the Missions and Chiistians in general 
will follow in respect of propagating their religion, the methods to 
be followed in conversions, the type of propaganda which will be 
piomoted and the attempts which will be made to confine their 
evan^listic activities within the limits of public order, morality 
and health (Paragraph 90 tbid ). 

x 

(9) An amendment of the Constitution of India may be sought, 
firstly to clarify that the right of propagation has been given only 
to the atizens of India and secondly that it does not include con- 
version brought about by force, fiaud or other illicit means. (Para- 
graph 91 tbid) 

(10) Suitable control on coveisions brought about through 
illegal means should be imposed If necessary Legislative mea- 
suies should be enacted. (Paragraph 92 ‘ibid). 

(11) Advisory Boards at State level, regional level and district 
level should be constituted of non-officials, mmoiity communities 
like Tnbals and Harijans being m a majority on these boards 
(Paragraph 93 ibid) 

(12) Rules relating to the registration of Doctors. Nurses and 
other personnel employed in hospitals should be suitably amended 
to provide a condition against evangelistic activities during profes- 
sional services (Paragraph 95 ibid) 

(13) Circulation of literature meant for religious propaganda 
without approval of the State Government should be prohibited 
(Paragraph 96 ibid) 

(14) Institutions m receipt of grants-in-aid or recognition from 
Government should be compulsorily inspected every quarter by 
officers of Government (Paragraph 97 ‘ibid) 

(15) Government should lay down a policy that the respon- 
sibility of providing social services like education, health, medi- 
cine, etc, ro members of scheduled tribes, castes and othei back- 
ward classes wjU be solely of the State Government, and adequate 
services should be provided as early as possible, non-official 
organizations bemg permitted to run institutions only for mem- 
bers of their oivn religious faith. (Paragraph 98 ibid) 

(16) A separate department of Cultural and Religious affairs 
should be constituted at the State level to deal with these matters 
which should be m charge of a Minister belonging to a scheduled 
caste, tribe or other backward classes and should have specially 
trained personnel at the various levels, (Paragraph 99 ibid). 
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(17) No non-official agency should be peimitted to secui'e 
foieign assistance except through Government channels, (Para- 
graph 100 ibnd) 

(18) No foreigner should be allowed to function m a schedul- 
ed or a specified area either independently or as a member of a 
rehgious institution unless he has given a dcclaiation in writing 
that he will not take part in politics (Paiagiaph 100 ibid) 

(19) Programmes of social and economic uplift by non-official 
01 religious bodies should receive prioi approval of the State. 
(Paragraph 100 ibid) 


(B P Pathak) 
Member-Secretary. 


(M B Niyogi) 

Chairman 


(Ghanshyam Singh Gupta) 
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(S K George) 
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(Ratanlal Malviya) 
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(Bhanu Pratap Singh) 
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APPENDIX I 


GOVERNMENT OF MADHYA PRADESH 
POLITICAL AND MILITARY DEPARTMENT 

RESOLUTION^ 

Nagpui, the 14th April 1954 

No. 318-716-V-CON — Whcieas icprc'^cntations have been made 
to Govcinment fiom time to time that Chiisiian Mi'^sion.incs, either 
foicibly or through fiaud and temptations of monetary .md othci 
gain, convert illitciate aboriginals and other backwaid peojile 
thereby offending tlie feelings of non-Chiisiians. 

And whereas it has furthei been lepiescnted that Missions 
are utilised directly or indiicctly for pm poses of political oi evtra- 
lehgious objectives, 

And wheicas the Christian Missionaries have icpudiated 
these allegations and base assciicd on the other hand that then 
activities are confined solely to religious piopaganda and towards 
social, medical and educational woik. 

And whereas the Missionaries ha\e fuithci .dlcgct' that they 
are being harassed by non-Christian people and local oflicials, 

And as agitation is growing on either side; 

The State Government consider it desirable m ihc public 
intcicst to lia\c a thoiough inquiry made into the whole (piesiKm 
ib^ough an mijiartial Committee 

2 Goxernment arc accordingly pleased t<i coivinme a Cinn 
mittec con'-isting of the foliouing — 

Chairman 

(1) Dr Bhawam Shankar Niyogi, MA, LL M LED 

Chairman Public Sc-cire ('ointnoaon 'sDrlhc • 
Pradesh and Retired Cimf ]usti(e Ili'di (’/aiit <4 
Judicature at Nagpur 
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(4) Shii Bhanupicitapsingli Gin Raj Singli Deo, M. P., of 

Koinaklian, lahsi! Mahas.imund, District Raipur 

(5) Shn S K Gcoigc, MA, BD, Piofcssor, Commerce - 

College, Wardha 

(6) Shu B P Pathak, Secretary to Government, Madhya 

Piadesh. Public Health Department 

Shri B P Pathak will act as Sccrctaiy to the Committee 

3 The Committee shall enquire into the questions mention- 
ed in the preamble and report to Government what the facts are 
On a thoiough icvicw of the question from histoiical and other 
points of vieiv, the Committee may also make recommendations 
to Government as to the action that Government should take to 
deal with the situation as disclosed by the inquir)^ 

4 The Committee is authorised to fiame its own procedure 
foi conducting the cnquiiy and is requested to submit its report 
to Goveinmeni with all possible expedition 

By ordci of the Governor, Madhya Pradesh, 

B. N. KUNTE, Addl Secy 
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appendix n 


niRFCTORATE OF INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY 
^ GO^^ENT of MADHYA PRADESH 


PRESS NOTE 

\ 

Impartial enquiry into question of Missionary Activities State 
Government Appoint Committee 

Nagpur, the 16th April 1954 

Representations have been made to Government from time to 
time that Christian Missionaries either forcibly or through fraud 
and temptations of monetary and other gam convert illiterate 
aboriginals and other backward people thereby offending the feel- 
mgs of non-Christians It has further been represented that Mis- 
sions are uuhsed directly oi mdnectly for purposes of political or 
extra-religious objectives The Christian Missionanes have 
repudiated these allegations and have asserted on the other hand 
that their activities are confined solely to religious propaganda 
and towards social, medical and educational woik. The l^ssionaries 
have further alleged that they are being harassed by non-Christian 
people and local officials. As agitation has been growmg on either 
side, the State Government consider it desirable m the pubhc 
interest to have a thorough inquiry made into ihe whole question 
through an impartial Committee. 

Government have accordmgly constituted a committee consist- 
ing of the following to enqmre into the question and to report to 
Government what the facts are — 

(1) Dr Bhawani Shankar Niyogi, M A , LL M , LL D , ex- 

Chaiiinan, Public Service Commission, Madhya 

Pradesh and Retired Chief Justice, High Court of 

Judicature at Nagpui— 

(2) Shri Ghanshyara Singh Gupta, BSc, LLB, ex-Speaker, 

Madhya Piadesh Legislative Assembly, Durg— 

Member 

(3) Shn Seth Govind D.ns, MP, Jabalpur— Afcm&cf 

(4) Shri Kmimant Rao, BA, ML A, Ahin, tahsil Sironcha, 

district Chanda— 

(5) Shn S K George, M A , B D , Professor, Commerce 

College, Wardha — Meviber 

(6) Shri B P, Pathak, Sccrctar)^ to Government, Madhva 

Pradesh, Public Health Department — Member. 

§hn B P. Pathak, will act as Secretary to the Committee. 
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On a iliorougb review of the question from historical and 
oilici poinis of view, the Committee may also mahe recommenda- 
tions to Government as to the action that Government should take 
to deal witli the situation as disclosed hy the inquiry. 

The Committee has been authorised to frame its own procedure 
foi conducting the enquiry and requested to submit its report to 
Government uiih all possible expedition 


DIRECTORATE OF INI'ORMAIION AND PUBLICITY 
GOVERNMENT OF MADHYA PRADESH 

PRESS NOTE 

Enquiry into Missionaries’ Activities — Committee 
Invites Information 

Nagpur, the 30th April 1954 

Public arc auarc that hy a Madhya Pradesh Gevemment 
Resolution No 3I8-7I6-V-CON, dated tlic J4rh April 1954, publish 
ed in the “Madhya Pradesh Gazette”, dated the 16th April 1954, a 
Committee has hten appointed to enquire into the question of the 
activities of Chiistian A'lissionarics and their gnetanccs 

The first meeting of the Committee was held on the 30th Apnl 
1954 in the Secretariat building 

Before the Committee decide on the line of acuon that they 
will take in the discharge of dunes entrusted to them, it is consi- 
dered that a sort of a preliminary survey of rlie problem may be 
made and mth this end in view request the general public, both 
Christians and non-Christians, individuals and insmutions and 
orgamzauons to send to the Committee such information mduding 
any literature that they may have This ^\ill enable the Committee 
to determine the exact points invo]\cd, nhich may subsequently 
form the hasi' of a definite programme for enquiiy 

The Committee uish to visit almost immediately certain areas 
which may not lie easily accessible aftcruards, in order to hate a 
general idea of the problem before them The Committee will be 
grateful for suggestions from the public regardmg the areas which 
the Committee should in the first instance visit 

All communications are requested to be addressed by name to 
Shu B P Pathak, Sccrctaiy' to the Committee. Nagpur 


DIRECTORATE OF INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY 
GOVERNMENUT OF MADHYA PRADESH 
PRESS NOTE 

Missionary Activities Enquiry Committee — Selection of 
members explained 

Nagpur, the 3rd May 1954. 

The attention of Government has been drawn to the enddsm 
that has been expressed in certain quarters against the compo- 
sition of the Committee recently appointed to investigate the 
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SS 

niiuce-that the purpose of the Committee is to conduct an impar 
S enquiry into cerTain complamts and counter-complamts regard- 
ing the Missionary activities m the State. Therefore, in 
the members of t4 committee. Government were anxious to hate 
on it men of unbiased and impaitial outlook, who would funcUon 
more as ludges than as advocates of one side or the other. iUe 
iicrsons nommated have been chosen on this principle, and the 
Chairman of the Committee is a retired Chief Justice of the rligh 
Court and the former Chairman of the Public Service Commission. 


As regards Shri S K George, he is a devout Christian and a 
nationalist, belongmg to the oldest Church m India — the Syrian 
Christian Church, and has been an educationist and a public worker 
of more than twenty years' standing He has pursued theological 
studies both m India and at Oxford and was also working in 
Shantmiketan He has puhhshed several books on Christianity 
Commenting on his appointment, one of the outstanding Christian 
leaders m the country described it as a “wise” and “correct” choice 

Government wish to make it quite clear that it is not their 
lutcntion to interfere with, or curtail in any tvay the right of every 
mdnidual to practise his religion Government trust that all sei 
rions of the people mil co-operate with the committee in conduct- 
ing this important enquiry 


DIRECTORATE OF INFORMATION AND PUBLICITY 
GOVERNMENT OF MADHYA PRADESH 
PRESS NOTE 

Enquiries into the Activities of Christian Missionaries-Committee 

issues Questionnaire 

Nagpur, the 12th November 1954. 

menfS'S.™ Pradesh ^PP^ted by the Govern- 

oral ah ^^ell L nrithn. tn i-l ^ information, 

rerened roncqiondence fr(mi the ^Chr Committee 

ChrhtKfns and* have aim Ze thrm ^ ^on- 

Cfucinmeni Thev have i of the State 

rc leaved veparatclv 'to the generic pubim 

of rhe vanou's Chnst^ra:? non'chS^ 



oiganisations and mstitutions are requested to furnish such infer 
Illation on the subjects lefeired to in the questionnaire, as may 
be in their possession, suppoited by documents, if any Copies 
of the questionnaire will be supplied to anyone asking for it by 
the Assistant Secrerar)% Christian Missionar)^ Actiiities Enquiry 
Coniiiiittee, Secietariat Building, Nagpur-l. 

Rephes to reach before the 1st January 1955 

The questionnaire is divided into seven parts and members 
of the public and repiesentatives of organisations are requested 
to furnish leplies to such of the questions only as concern them 
It also gives the terms of reference of the Committee and a note' 
for guidance m replyung the questions 

Copies of the questionnaire in Hindi and Marathi are under 
print and ivill he available for distiibution shortly 

The Committee is anxious to submit tlieir report to Govern- 
ment at an eaily date and shall therefore, appreciate if replies to 
the questionnaire are sent before the due date, liz , the 1st January 
1955 


The Committee trusts that tlie answers im 11 be framed in the 
constiuctue spiiit in ivhich the questionnaire has been cast 
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APPENDIX III 

The Statement showing pat ticulars about Protestant Christian Missions 
operating in Madhya Pradesh and the institutions conducted by 

the seveial missions 

(i) Economic 


Madhya 

Pradesh India 


{a) Agricultural Settlements . 8 64 


District 

Station 

Nam,e 

(I) Betul . 

Nimpani 

Amegohan Farm. 

(2) Bilaspur 

Fosterpur 

Fosterpur Farm Settle- 
ment 

(3) Chhindwara 

Seja 

Mission Farm. 

(4) Hoshangabad . 

Makoiiya 

. Makonya Farm Colony. 

(5) Raipur 

Bisrampur 

. Agricultural Settlement. 

(6) Sagar . 

Dam oh . 

. Mission Farm. 

(7) Sagar 

Khurai . 

Begahari. 

(8) Yeotmal 

Harjuna . 

. . Harjuna Farm Village. 

Madhya 

Pradesh India 

{b) Co-operative Societies 

6 40 

District 

Station 

Name 

(1) Hoshangabad 

Hoshangabad 

Rasulia Rural Develop- 
ment Co-opera t i v e 
Society. 

(2) Do 

Itarsi 

Christian Weavers Com- 
pany 

(3) Raipur 

Dhamtan 

Christian Co-operative 
Credit Society, Ltd 

(4) Yeotmal 

Taroda . 

. Chnstian Weavers Co- 
operative Society, Ltd. 

(5) Do. 

Do. 

Chnstian Education Co- 
operative Society, 

Ltd 

(6) Do. 

Do. 

. . Co-operative Industrial 


Association, Ltd 
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(li) Educational — cont. 


(e) Indusirial Schools 

Madhya 

Pradesh India 

6 89 

District 

Station 

Name 

(1) Bilaspur 

. . Janjgij . . 

A. C. F. Memorial 

(2) Do. 

Mauhadih 

School, Industrial 

Department (^Veavmg 
and Sewing) 

A. V. M. Middle School 

(3) Chanda 

Chanda , . 

(Industrial Department) 
Girls Industrial School. 

(4) Raipur 

. Jagdeeshpur 

Boys Industnal School. 

(5) Sagar . 

Damoh . 

Do. 

(6) Do 

. . Sagar 

Girls Industrial School, 

if) Schools for Missionary Children 

Madhya 

Pradesh India 

1 12 

District 

Station 

Name 

Amravati . . 

. . Chikalda 

Sun Rise School. 


(iii) Evangelistical 

Madhya 

Pradesh India 

(a) Theological College and Semi- 2 37 

naries. 

District Station Name 

(1) Jabalpur .. Jabalpur . Leonard Theological 

College 

(2) Yeotmal . - Yeotmal . . 

Madhya 

Pradesh India 


(6) Pastoral and Evangehstic Work- 
ers’ Institutions. 


District 

(1) Akola .. 

(2) Betul .. 

(3) Do. 

(4) Bilaspur 

(5) Do. 

(6) Buldana 

(7) Do. 


Station 

. . Washim . . 
. . Betul 
. . Shahapur 

. . Janjgir . . 
. . Takhatpur 
. . Khamgaqn 
. . Buldana . . 


7 81 


Name 

Bible Trauung School. 
Theological Seminary. 
Training School for 
Women. 

Bible School. 

Do. 

Training Bible (Women). 
Bible School for Lay 
Workers 
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(ui) Evangelistical — coiit. 



Madhya 

Piadesh 

India 

(c) Bible Correspondence Courses . . 

• • 

48 


Madhya 

Pradesh 

India 

{d) Christian Ashrams 

1 

31 

District Station 


Name 


Jabalpur . . . . Sihora . . . . Chnstiapanthi Bhawan. 

(iv) Medical 

Madhya 

Pradesh India 

(a) Hospital 22 266 


District 

Station 

( 1 ) Amravati 

(2) Akola 

(3) Bastar 

Ellichpur. . 
Wasliim . . 
Jagdalpur 

(4) Biiaspur 

Biiaspur . . 

(5) Do 

(6) Do 

(7) Do 

(8) Chanda 

(9) Chanda 

Champa . . 

Mungeli 

Takhatpur 

Chanda 

Sironcha 

(10) Chhmdwara 

(11) Do 

(12) Durg 

(13) Do 

(14) Hoshangabad 

Seoni 
Junnardeo 
Baitalpur 
Rajnandgaon 
I tarsi 

(15) Nagpur 

(16) Raipur 

(17) Do. 

(18) Do. 

(19) Sagar 

(20) Do 

(21) Do. 

(22) Yeotmal 

Nagpur 

Dhamtan 

Jagdeeshpur 

Tilda 

Damoh 

Khurai 

Sagar 

Umn 


Name 

. Hospital 

Reynold’s Hospital 
. . Ruth Comings Hospital 
and Dispensary. 

. . Jackman Memonal Hos- 
pital, 

. Christian Hospital, 

• • Do. 

• • Do. 

. . Women’s Hospital. 

. Clason Memonal Hospi- 
tal and Dispensary. 

. . Mission Hospital. 

. Hospital 

Mission Hospital. 

Do. 

. Friends Mission Hospi- 
tal. ^ 

. Mure Memorial Hospital. 

• • Christian Hospital. 

• Seva Bhawan. 

. . Mission Hospital 
Christian Hospital. 

Khurai Hospital 
. Hospital 

• • Umn Mission Hospital. 
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Madhya 

Pradesh 

India 

{a) Homes for the Blind 

. 

9 


Madhya 

India 

{b) Homes for Women 

Pradesh 

3 

29 


Distnct 

Station 

Name 

(1) Durg 

(2) Hoshangabad 

(3) Sagar 

Balodgahan 

Sohagpur 

Sagar 

. Widow Home 

Women’s Home 

Widows’ Home 



Madhya 

Pradesh India 

{c) Convert Homes 

1 7 

District 

Bilaspur 

Station 

Takhatpur 

Name 

. . Converts’ Home (Girls). 



Madhya 

Pradesh India 

[d) Orphanages 

• • • « 

20 134 



i/y 

O'PJians^es —-Clukaltl ^ 

S'’-. Chanda ri u ' ^‘"'dx^an^ ‘^ ^^"ont 

Lohara r,’ ‘^'■'■"’divara r"‘'"‘*Pt'r, g,. 

Sagar ’ ^’'^"""dgaon, |r*'‘«Pur, q, 

B '^^gpur r>n °‘", BaLy^irnna , 

, ., ^"ntan, l°‘‘sahan f.}'>nj\ 

Socte, w-ori 


Pr^> 

‘ ‘^•-‘desh 

^dd,! 


^'^^SocaJandWe/ft.^o , 

and V\^e;f ^‘'"'^ations 

■^°sJianga6ad^*i^ °'®^'’'aations — r • 

’ ■^"S’U'- and Ba ®, ^ 

«^-Pur. ^‘‘Wandg,^^^ 


(a 

J23 




^oat 
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